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It is 60 years since the publication of the last English 
edition of Longinus on the Sublime. The edition of D. B. 
Hickie appeared in 1836, having had many English predecessors, 
not the least interesting of which was that published more than 
a century earlier (in 1724) by Zachary Pearce, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards Bishop of Bangor. 

An editor who resumes the task to-day finds that, tf he 
takes due account of the investigations of continental scholars, he 
will probably seem to be issuing not so much a new edition as a 
new book. The application to this treatise (as to other remains 
of classical antiquity) of the scientific method has not only pro- 
duced an. altered text, but has changed our entire conception of 
the scope of the work and of its historical background. Some 
appearance of paradox is the mevitable result. The modern 
editor must devote the two halves of his Introduction to 
a criticism of the traditional title of the book. He must chal- 
lenge the ascription and explain the description. He must point 
out that the author is probably not the historical Longinus, 
while the subject 1s not ‘the Sublime’ in the ordinary acceptation 
of that term. 

In view of many prevalent misconceptions, an attempt has 
been made in the Introduction (pp. 23—37) to indicate the 


spirit in which the author of the treatise approaches those 
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guestions of style and literary criticism with which he ts chiefly 
concerned. His book is so happily conceived that professed 
students of Greek literature will find tt most interesting and 
suggestive, while men of letters generally may perhaps judge it 
worthy of a place on the shelves of. that Library for Critics 
which it 1s sometimes said that every modern writer might do 
well to form. Its not difficult to imagine that a man of literary 
tastes who had never chanced to read the book would be pleasantly 
surprised were he to open it. He might possibly expect to find a 
dry philosophical disquisition on sublimity in the more exalted 
sense of the term. Instead of this, he would discover a ‘very 
Sresh and living book in which a genial Greek critic discourses 
to a young Roman friend, or pupil, on those problems of literary 
criticism and of style which Greek literature freely suggested 
now that it was studied (as tt were) from outside. He would 
jind that he had before him quite an anthology, cuiled from the 
Greek writers, of choice passages in prose and verse, together 
wth some specimens of faulty or vicious style. He would 
observe that the critic makes and applies his selections much in 
the same way as does Matthew Arnold im our own day, 
Matthew Arnola’s method has, as we all know, been attacked ; 
but subjective as tt ts, it cannot fail to be interesting and in- 
structive when employed by a master with whom criticism is, 
to use the words of the treatise,‘ the last and crowning fruit of 
long experience. And the actual judgments which these two 
mature literary critics of the ancient and the modern world 
pronounce are remarkably and reassuringly similar owing to 
the fact that, in their maturity, they have both arrived at the 
conclusion that the test of really great literature ts its tos, or 
(22 Matthew Arnolds words) ‘ the high seriousness which 
comes from absolute sincerity.’ 


The veader of literary tastes to whom reference has just ae 
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made will, it 1s hoped, find the present edition of some service to 
him. It has been planned in a somewhat novel way in order 
that those who so desire may confine themselves to the text only 
or to the text and translation only, while those who require 
Jurther help may find it (by means of the indices or otherwise) 
in the introduction or the appendices, where wt 1s offered separately 
and in an ordered form. With regard to the book generally, 
the editor can only express the hope that something like the due 
balance has been maintained as between the literary and the 
scientific side of his work, that the frequent quotations from 
foreign authorities may be excused as proper in themselves and 
as giving incidentally that air of cosmopolitanism which is so 
appropriate to the treatise; that the text possesses at least the 
merit of close adherence to the best surviving manuscript; and 
that the translation may be exact enough to serve to some 
extent im place of a formal commentary, while it may also to 
some extent suggest the tone and manner of the original. 

It may be permissible to add that this edition has been in 
preparation for some years in connexion with a larger under- 
taking,—A History of Greek Literary Criticism, ov An 
Account of the Literary Opinions of the Greeks during 
the Classical, the Alexandrian, and the Graeco-Roman 
Periods. With a view to the better accomplishment of this 
undertaking, the editor has, he may mention, prepared a number 
of preliminary literary-historical studies (one of which he has 
published) of Greek life at various epochs and at various centres 
both within and beyond Greece itself—centres such as Boeotia, 
Sicily, Alexandria, Rome. For published articles of his own 
which bear upon the book now edited, he desires to refer to 
the Bibliographical Appendix, p. 257. 

The Bibliography forms a record of the editor's obligations 


to his predecessors in the same field. But special and personal 
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thanks are due to his colleague Mr E. V. Arnold, and to his 
former colleague Mr G. Bb. Mathews, for kind and valuable 
assistance rendered while the book has been passing through the 


press. 
* %* ea * * % * 

The whole of the verse translations in this volume (with the 
exception of the late Mr J. A. Symonds rendering of the Ode of 
Sappho) are from the hand of Mr A. S. Way. Mr Way has 
generously allowed the use not only of his published versions of 
Homer and Euripides but also of his unpublished versions of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. And more than that, he has specially 
translated for this edition the remaining lines which occur in the 
treatise. For this accumulated kindness the editor feels that he 
7s indebted to Mr Way in-no ordinary measure. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


Fanuary 17, 1899. 


Some changes of detail have been made in the second edition. 
But in substance the book remains the same; and I have seen no 
reason to withdraw or modify my views upon the vexed question 
of Authorship. 

W > Fee 


THE UNIVERSITY, 
LEEDS. 
August 21, 1907. 
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P, 2036, fol. 178". Vide p. 4. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Peet HORSHIP OF THE TREATISE. 


When Francis Robortello at Basle, in the year 1554, issued 
the edztio princeps of the Greek Treatise on the Sublime, he 
attributed the work to ‘ Dionysius Longinus.’ Avovuciou Aoy- - 
yivov pntopos mept trpous BiBdiov are the words found upon 
his title-page. In this ascription he was followed by Paul 
Manutius, who in the next year (1555) published an edition at 
Venice. The fashion thus set by the earliest editors became 
universal. Edition followed edition in quick succession, and 
translations made the book known in almost every European 
country. But in every issue of text or rendering Longinus 
was assumed to be the author. It was the same with the 
foremost critics and writers of France and of England. 
Boileau was in this matter at one with the rest of the trans- 
lators. His acquiescence in the general view was shared by 
Fénelon, Rollin, and Laharpe, and in England by Addison, 
Hume, and Hurd. Pope, in a well-known passage, speaks 
of the ‘bold Longinus, whose ‘own example strengthens 
all his laws.’ And even the severely scientific Gibbon refers, 
with some hesitation possibly in the choice of the adjective 
but with no hesitation in the choice of the name, to the 
‘sublime Longinus.’ 

An ascription so firmly rooted in-the tradition of two 
centuries was not easily shaken, and even now it finds, here 
and there, unquestioning acceptance. But since the first doubt 
was raised at the commencement of the present century, the 
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tendency of critical opinion has been, with some fluctuations, 


increasingly adverse to the old view. In the present edition, 
although the traditional heading appears for the sake of con- 
venience upon the title-page, an endeavour will be made to 
establish, in the light of the most recent research, two main 
propositions: (1) that the external evidence in favour of 
attribution to the historical Longinus is of a highly dubious 
character, and (2) that the internal evidence seems to point to 
the first century rather than the third as the period within 
which the treatise was probably written. In presenting the 
facts under the two headings A. External Evidence, and 
B. Internal Evidence, it will be convenient in each case to treat 
first of the negative indications (viz. arguments drawn from 
silence, from omissions, etc.), and afterwards of the positive. 


A—EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


(a) NEGATIVE. It is a remarkable fact that the Treatise 
on the Sublime is not quoted or mentioned by any writer of 
antiquity. So complete is the silence with regard to it that 
some have conjectured that it was written for private circula- 
tion only. Publication, they think, was deliberately avoided 
by its author, who was influenced either by modesty or by 
prudential motives. Its epistolary form may possibly be held 


to give some colour to this view’. At all events, the obscurity 


which surrounded it until it was printed was great, as great 
as its subsequent celebrity. The silence extends—and this 
brings us face to face with the problem before us—to those 
lists of the works of Longinus which we owe to Porphyry, 
Suidas, and others. The De Sudlimitate is not by any of 
these authorities mentioned among the writings of Longinus, 
and the omission is the more striking that the treatise is no 
ordinary one. ‘The seriousness of the difficulty has long been 
recognised by those who have regarded Longinus as the 
author. But the ingenuity of scholars has, as usual, proved 
equal to the occasion. They suggest that the aepi vyous 


1 Cp. G. Buchenau, De Scriptore Libri Iept"“YwWous, p. 66, and A. Janna- 
rakis, Els rd Hepi"Lwous Aeyomevov BiBrlov Kpirixai Snmecdoecs, p. 8. 
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formed part of of dsAdXoyou (Or ai Pircroyor optAtas, as the 
title is also given), one of the attested works of Longinus. 
But while the possibility of this explanation cannot be denied, 
it should be remarked that it does not find any very obvious 
support in the character of the surviving fragments of o¢ 
@tAonoyot, or in the character of the wepi trpous itself. The 
latter, to all appearance, occupies a position of its own as a 
polemical essay directed against the work of a writer who is 
named in its opening sentence. It may be added that in 
certain passages (viii. 1, XxXxix. I, xliv. 12) of the De Sublimi- 
tate the author seems to intimate that he had written, or 
intended to write, about Xenophon, about composition 
(cvvOects Aorywv), and about the passions (Ta 7d@n) ; but these 
subject-headings, also, fail to appear in the lists of the works 
of Longinus. 

(epee Ostmive. The absence of the treatise from the 
accredited lists of Longinus’ works, although it was felt to 
require explanation, caused no great uneasiness till the 
beginning of this century (13808), when the Italian scholar 
Amati made an important discovery. He found that a Vatican 
MS. (no. 285) of the De Sublimitate contained the following - 
inscription: Avovvciov 7 Aoyyivov mept tous. Hitherto it 
had been taken for granted (by Robortello himself, no doubt, 
as well as by those who followed him) that all the manuscripts 
attributed the book to ‘ Dionysius Longinus’; it was discon- 
Semne, thetefore, to find that one of them indicated 
‘Dionysius ov Longinus’ as the author. But this was not all. 
Once curiosity had been aroused by Amati, another discovery 
followed. It was found that the same alternative was offered 
by the Paris MS. 2036, which dates from the tenth century 
and is beyond comparison the best of the existing codices of 
the De Sublimitate. True, the other title was also given in 
that MS.; but the new point noticed was that, immediately 
after the index of the ‘Physical Problems of Aristotle, the 
words Avovuctouv 7 Aoyyivov occurred. They occurred also, it 
was found, in MS. 985 of the Bibliotheque Nationale’. And 

1 The present editor has recently had an opportunity of examining P. 2036 and 
P. 985 in the Bibliotheque Nationale. In P. 2036 the epi tyous follows the 
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last of all, it was discovered (and for this final discovery we 
return from France to Italy) that a manuscript at Florence 
had, as the inscription on its cover, avwvtpouv mepi Uxpous. 
The most surprising thing, perhaps, about all this new infor- 
mation, was that it had not been obtained earlier. But the 
treatise was so implicitly believed to be the work of Longinus 
that any hints to the contrary passed almost unheeded. 
Indeed, the variation in Codex Parisinus 2036 had been noted, 
a considerable time before Amati announced his discovery in 
the Vatican Library, by the German scholar Rostgaard ; but 
nothing came of Rostgaard’s observation. 

However, once it had been fairly opened, the question 
could not again be closed. A wide field for speculation was 
presented. Thenames of ‘Longinus’ and ‘Dionysius, without 
further specification, lent themselves to numerous conjectures. 
And even if, as seemed most probable, the names were to be 
understood of their two most famous bearers in the literary 
domain, the uncertainty became, in reality, not less but 
greater. For when a free choice is allowed between two men 
who stand more than a couple of centuries apart, we feel 
justified in conjecturing that we have before us nothing more 
than the guess of some late Byzantine authority who was 
himself in doubt and therefore named, alternatively, the two 


Problems of Aristotle which occupy the greater part of the manuscript. The 
Problems are prefaced by an index or table of contents (forming fol. 1, 7. and z.). 
At the end of the index are added the words : 


E 
+ AIONYCIOY H. AOTTINOY Ti Sires 
At the beginning of the text of the treatise the heading is : 
+ AIONYCIOY AOTTINOY TTEPIY YOYCQ 3 


This title is distinguished from the other by the absence of the 7, but it is also 
distinguished (and this appears to have escaped even Vahlen’s careful scrutiny) 
from it by the fact that a considerable space separates the first word from the 
second and the second from the third, while the third and fourth are run together. 
It would almost seem as if (notwithstanding the absence of the 7) the reader were 
still offered his choice between Dionysius and Longinus.. The same absence and 
presence of the 7, and the same separation and non-separation, are to be observed 
in P. 985, on f. 222 wv. (beginning of the treatise) and f. 79 v. (index) respectively. 
The facsimile specimens of P. 2036 which have been inserted in this edition give 
a more exact representation of the two titles. 
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most eminent critics known to him. On this interpretation, 
the title might have run, as some one has suggested, Acovuctou 
9 Aoyytivouv 7 aAXou Tivos. It might, in fact, have been com- 
pressed into a single word, the adywvvmov of the Codex 
Laurentianus. 

And here, while the question of the name or names found 
in the manuscripts is under review, it may be pointed out 
that the traditional ascription of the treatise to Longinus had 
been felt to present a special difficulty on the score of nomen- 
clature. But the difficulty, instead of encouraging a healthy 
scepticism, had led once more to a display of that ready 
ingenuity which-is certainly no less characteristic of the con- 
servative than of the innovator. The full name of Zenobia’s 
minister, as given by more than one ancient authority, was 
Cassius Longinus. How, then, account for ‘ Dionysius Lon- 
ginus, which at best is a somewhat rare combination of a> 
Greek and a Latin name? The answer was ready to hand. 
Longinus in his youth had borne the Greek name of 
Dionysius, but later he adopted that of Cassius Longinus, in 
honour of some powerful Roman patron of that name: his 
full and proper designation, therefore, was Diqnysius Cassius 
Longinus. And that designation he bore until the discovery 
of the real inscription came to remind those interested in the 
matter that there were absolutely no facts upon which to base 
this elaborate theory. 

It has already been said that the Treatise on the Sublime 
is not quoted or mentioned by ‘any writer of antiquity.’ 
From that statement there is no occasion to recede; but 
before we leave_the consideration of the external evidence, 
allusion should be made to certain passages from an external 
source which have sometimes been supposed to show a know- 
ledge of the book. The source in question is the commentator 
John of Sicily CIwavvns Suxedcorns). The references which 

1H. Usener (Rhecnisches Museum, xxviii. 412) has adduced a Byzantine 
passage which is much to the point: jmets 6€ mas 7d Tarrewdy bWyrAGs Ppdoatmev 
<av> kal Td dued@s KaTevyAwTricpévoy, Kal Tw yopy@ TO dvemévoy cuuplEamev Kat 
Thy Xdpw TH Sinpuevw mpods ué-yeOos ; Kai Ti moijoatpmev pos Tas Kpicers Noyyivou, 
mpos 70 Atovualov Trodupabés, mpos 7d evpves ‘Epuoyévous rod Kidtxos ; (Cramer, 
Anecd, Oxon., ili. 159, 4). 
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John of Sicily has been thought to make to the treatise are 
vague and disputable. But even if we were to assume for the 
sake of argument that they were definite and unmistakable, 
they would be of little importance; and for this reason. The 
date assigned by Walz to John of Sicily is the thirteenth 
century. Now, as we have seen,.the Paris MS. 2036 of the 
De Sublimitate is supposed to belong to the tenth century. 


Accordingly John may have drawn any ideas he entertained 


with regard to the authorship of the treatise from that manu- 
script of it. He cannot, therefore, be safely regarded as in 
any sense an original and independent authority’. 


B—INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


(a) NEGATIVE. The treatise on the Sublime abounds in 
references to Greek authors and in quotations from them. 
Catholic alike in praise and blame, it ranges the centuries for 
its illustrations of good style or of bad. Bards of the pre- 
historic days of Greece, writers of its Attic prime, erudite 
poets of the Alexandrian era, rhetoricians of the Augustan 
age,—all figure in its pages. But notwithstanding the great 
number of its references to writings of an earlier date, the 
Treatise (or so much of it as we now possess) makes no 
mention of any rhetorician, philosopher, or other writer 
belonging to the second or to the third century AD. Here 
again the supporters of the traditional view that Cassius 
Longinus was the author are confronted by a grave difficulty. 
The gap is a truly remarkable one. How comes it that 
no reference is made to the rhetorician Hermogenes, who 
flourished during the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
and whose shortcomings (rather than those of Caecilius) 
might have provided an opening for a book? How is it that 


1 How precarious these arguments connected with John of Sicily are may be 
inferred from the fact that Emile Egger, who urged them in the first edition of his 
Histoire de la Critique chez les Grecs (pp. 531-533), Silently abandons them in his 
second edition and in the Journal des Savants (Mai 1884). Further details, if 
desired, may be found in Vaucher, tudes Critiques sur le Traité du Sublime, 
PP. 57, 58, 62, 63, and in Canna, Della Sublimita: libro attribuito a Cassio 


Longino, pp. 39, 40. 
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Longinus, who was the centre of a wide circle, makes no 
mention of his companions in the schools or of his friends ? 
How is it, lastly and above all, that he makes no mention of 
his enemies, some of whom presumably had written books? 
For, granted that his taste may have been too fastidious to 
find examples of excellence in the writings of his contem- 
poraries or of his more immediate predecessors, yet the 
task he set himself was the exemplification not only of the 
elevated manner but also of its opposite. And to go back 
for instances of defective style to Alexandrian times or to 
a period earlier still, instead of attacking living offenders, 
would have entailed the sacrifice of much obvious point and 
piquancy. 

(8) PosITIvE. The internal evidence of a positive cha- 
racter is various in its nature and unequal in its value. It 
- will be convenient to examine first that portion of it which 
relates to the names of persons. The evidential bearings of 
the prosopographia, so to say, of the treatise are considerable. 


I. PROSOPOGRAPHIA. Under this head let us, following 
the example of the author in his book, start with Caecilius. 


(1) Caectlius. The book opens thus: to ev Tob Kexidlov 
cuvyypapmatiov, 0 mepl inpous avvetdEaTo, avacKoToupévots 
nuiv ws oicba cow, Llootovpie | PrAwpevtiave Pirtate, TaTre.- 
yotepov ehavn THS ONS vTobécews, K.T.’. Itis clear from these 
words that Caecilius had composed an essay on the sublime, 
‘and that our author is dissatisfied with it. Now Caecilius 
was a rhetorician contemporary with Dionysius of Halicar-_ 
nassus, of whom in fact he was a close friend. The question, 
therefore, arises whether it is probable that in the third century 
a writer would follow, so closely as our author appears to do, 
the treatment which his chosen subject had met with in the 
reign of Augustus. To such a question, as to other similar 
questions here propounded, one who entertains the gravest 
doubts as to the third-century authorship will neverthe- 
less think it fair to reply that, though not likely, it is not 


1 For further particulars reference may be made to the Literary Appendix 
under Caectlius. 
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impossible. For, to borrow an illustration from another field, 
did not seventy years pass before a reply was made, by Origen, 
to the Zrue Word of Celsus? And on the fiery battle-ground 
of religious controversy one might expect that polemic would 
know no lengthy pause. A treatise need not, therefore, follow 
very closely in the train of one that suggested it. But on the 
other hand it cannot be denied that this particular treatise is 
written with all the earnestness and ardour of a writer who 
is refuting the errors of a contemporary or a near predecessor. 
Hermogenes might have provoked a third-century antagonist 
to this display of zeal, but hardly Caecilius. 

(2) Moses. Moses is not expressly named in the De 
Sublimitate, but he is unambiguously indicated in the well- 
known words of c. ix. 9. It is sometimes contended that the 
reference to Moses tells in precisely the opposite direction to 
the mention of Caecilius; it makes the third century more 
likely than the first. But even if this be admitted (and we 
can hardly admit any implication that such a reference to 
Genesis is out of the question in a Graeco-Roman author of 
the first century), there is still open to us the plausible sug- 
gestion that we should seek a connecting link in Caecilius 
himself. The author of the De Sublimitate may have had no 
direct knowledge of the Old Testament, but may have drawn 
this illustration from the tractate of Caecilius, who was ‘in faith 
aJjew'’ The fact that the citation is not an exact one may 
be held, so far, to confirm the conjecture. 


(3) Ammonius. At onetime the occurrence in the treatise . 


of this name seemed not only to supply a definite post- 
Augustan reference, but also to create a strong presumption 
that Longinus was the author. For it is recorded of Longinus 
that when a young man he had travelled widely, and that at 
Alexandria he had attended the classes of the leading Neo- 
platonists, and among them of Ammonius surnamed Saccas. 
But Ammonius, standing by itself, was, as F. A. Wolf cautiously 
observed, not an uncommon name, and identification must not 
be too hasty ; further inquiry must be made before Ammonius 
Saccas, or any other Ammonius, was supposed necessarily to 


1 Reference may be made to the Literary Appendix—under A/oses. 
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be meant. Some time after this useful word of warning and 
exhortation had been dropped, G. Roeper made an interesting 
discovery which he communicated in the year 1846 to the 
first volume of Schneidewin and Leutsch’s Phz/ologus. Search- 
ing the Venice scholia to the Iliad, he found that an earlier 
Ammonius, a successor of Aristarchus at Alexandria, had 
written wept Tov vo Idatwvos petevnveypevav €& ‘Omnpov'. 
These words accord so well with the reference to Ammonius 
in the De Sudlimitate (xiii. 3) that there can be little, if any, 
doubt that this is the Ammonius in question. 

(4) Theodorus. Theodorus is mentioned in the third 
chapter: ‘A third, and closely allied, kind of defect in matters 
of passion is that which Theodorus used to call parenthyrsus*.’ 
Here the imperfect tense (€xader) may possibly imply that 
the writer had attended the lectures of this Theodorus, who 
can hardly be other than Theodorus of Gadara (or ‘of Rhodes,’ 
as he preferred to be called), who taught rhetoric to the 
emperor Tiberius, and who is often quoted by Quintilian®. 
The way in which his name is introduced, without further 
preface or addition, seems to imply that its bearer was a 
recent, and (like Theodorus of Gadara) a_ well-known 
authority. 

(5) Czcero. The treatise contains (xii. 4) a set comparison 
between Cicero and Demosthenes, introduced by the words: 
‘And it is in these same respects, my dear Terentianus, 
that it seems to me (supposing always that we as Greeks are 
allowed to have an opinion upon the point) that Cicero differs 
from Demosthenes in elevated passages. For the latter is 


1 ScHor. A HomErt IL. 1x. 540: épdeckev: "Aumovios ev re wept Tov bd 
I\drwvos perevnveypévev €& “Ounpou dua rod ¢ mpodéperac Epegev. SUIDAS: Ap- 
uavios Aupwviov ’Adeavdpeds, AdeEdydpou yrwpimos, ds Kal dedéEaTo THY cXoAHY 
"ApioTdpxov mpd Tov povapyjoa Tov Av-yovorov. 

2 ili. 5: TovTw TapdKerrac Tpirov TL Kakias Eidos év Tots waOnriKols, dmep O 
Oeddwpos mapévOupocov éxadeu. 

3 Quintilian, /zs¢. O7v., iii. 1, 17: ‘Theodorus Gadareus, qui se dici maluit 
Rhodium, quem studiose audisse, cum in eam insulam secessisset, dicitur Tiberius 
Caesar.’ Suetonius, 774., 57: ‘saeva ac lenta natura ne in puero quidem latuit : 
quam Theodorus Gadareus rhetoricae praeceptor et perspexisse primus sagaciter 
et assimilasse aptissime visus est, subinde in obiurgando appellans eum mnddv 
aivart mepupapyévor.’ 
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characterised by sublimity which is for the most part rugged, 
Cicero by profusion, etc. We are not concerned here with 
the substance of this comparison ; its main interest for us lies 
in the fact that it was instituted at all. With regard to its 
bearing upon the date of composition, two considerations 
present themselves: (1) references to Cicero in the Greek 
rhetoricians are excessively rare, and it would be hard to 
find a parallel to this passage of the De Sudblimitate in any 
extant Greek work ; (2) the passage had not only a parallel, 
but a precedent, in the lost dissertation (cuyypaupatiov) of 
Caecilius. Plutarch is our authority for the statement that 
‘the all-accomplished Caecilius...... had the temerity to publish 
a comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero!’ 

(6) TZerentianus. About the identification of the Teren- 
tianus to whom the treatise is addressed, and whose name 
occurs in the passage just quoted and in several others, it will 
be convenient to inquire a little later. 

(7) Ilvypuator, KorXooaas, Ilv@ia. Lastly, a few miscel- 
laneous names may be added to the personal names already 
given. The Pygmies are referred to in a curious passage of 
c. xliv., where the pertinent point is that the exhibition of 
them seems to be regarded by the author as a novelty (é ye 
ToUTO TLaTOV axovw Xliv. 5). This would, it appears, apply 
best to the period of the early Caesars ; afterwards the thing 
became more common. But manifestly an argument of this 
nature cannot be pressed. The gaps in our information are 
too formidable to allow us to draw, without hesitation, such 
inferences as the one just suggested, or the allied one that the 
author must have been living at a distance from the capital 
when he wrote the passage. Still more precarious are any 
arguments based on ‘the faulty Colossus’ (xxxvi. 3), or on the 
Pythia (xiii. 2). It has been maintained that by ‘the faulty 
Colossus’ must be meant, not the Colossus of Rhodes, but 
that of Nero, which was renovated under Vespasian ; and it 
has been pointed out that the Pythian priestess ceased to give 
oracles under Domitian, resumed her activity under Hadrian, 


1 Plutarch, Demosth. 3: 6 mepirros év dace KexiNuos...€veavievoatro svykpiow 
rod Anuoabévous kat Kixépwros éekeveyxety. 
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and became finally silent under Caracalla. Pieces of evidence 
so indecisive as these are added rather in the hope of making 
the review complete than of supporting any special thesis’. 


Il. STYLE AND VOCABULARY. Arguments drawn from 
style and vocabulary are notoriously insecure, and to be of 
any value at all they must be based upon an adequate analysis, 
such as will more conveniently find a place in the Linguistic 
Appendix. Here it need only be said, by way of anticipation 
and with all due reserve, that a study of its language would 
seem on the whole to suggest that the book was not produced 
by Longinus in the third century, but is rather an isolated 
work of the first century. It is well, however, to lay no 
special stress on conclusions which, from the nature of the 
case, are exceedingly tentative and precarious. They are, 
therefore, mentioned here simply for what they are worth, and. 
with the object of making the most of every possible aid 
towards the settlement of the problem. 


III. GENERAL AFFINITIES. This heading is still more 
vague than the last. It may nevertheless be useful to inquire 
whether the writer’s habits of thought and inteilectual stand- 
point seem to be those of the first or those of the third 
century, and with which of the two centuries (as far as we 
are acquainted with them) he stands in closer literary and 
spiritual relationship. 

His subject is elevation (ios) of style, and this, he holds, 
depends ultimately upon elevation of character. ‘Sublimity 
is the echo of a great soul’ (ixros peyakoppocvvyns amnynua, 
ix. 2). The breadth of view, here displayed and elsewhere 
prominent, is a distinctive feature of his treatise, and seems, as 
we shall see in a moment, to ally him rather with the Roman 
writers of the first century than with any Greek writers 
whether of the first century or the third. 

A word must, however, first be said about the narrower or 


1 Further information on the above points will be found in Buchenau, De 
Scriptore Libri Wepi"tyous, pp. 34 ff.; in Vaucher, Etudes Critiques, pp. 55, 563 
and in Hermes ii. pp. 238, 239 (Otto Jahn). 
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more scholastic side of the treatise. This offers more obvious— 
we must again make every allowance for possible defects in 
our information—points of contact with the Greek and Roman 
rhetoricians of the first century than with those of the third. 
In his rhetorical terminology, and it may be added in his 
literary judgments, the author is distinctly at variance with 
the views implied in the surviving fragments of Longinus, 
whereas on a similar book by Caecilius our treatise is in a 
certain sense based, and it would seem to follow that essay more 
closely than its combative tone might on a first reading suggest’. 

Between the De Sublimitate and Quintilian, again, the 
points of resemblance, especially where the rhetorical figures 
are concerned, are many and unmistakable*. So remarkable, 
indeed, are they that some have thought that both the author 
and Quintilian must be drawing on Caecilius*. But the whole 
problem of the exact relation in which Caecilius, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and Quintilian stand to one another and to 
the De Sudblimitate, though highly interesting, seems with our 
present data hopelessly insoluble*. The important point at 
present is to observe the fact of the existence of coincidences 
afforded by these works, as also by the Dialogus de Oratoribus, 
to which treatise reference will be made immediately. 

But besides its decided Roman affinities, the treatise sends 
out its roots in other directions also. That it has points of 
contact with the Jews has already appeared. But here direct 
reference may be made to passages in two first-century Graeco- 
Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo. The passage of Josephus 
(Antigg. Iud., ad init.) is: 7dn Totvuy Tovs évtevEouévous Tos 
BiBXow Tapakare THv yvounv Oe@ mpocavéxerv, Kal dokt- 
watery Tov nuétepov vomobérny, ei THY Te PYow avToU akiws 
KaTEVvOnce Kal TH OuVaMEL TpETTOVGAaS aEel TAS Tpakers avEePnKeD. 


1 Cp. Vaucher pp. 73 seqq., and Canna pp. 23-26, for Longinus; for Caecilius 
see the Literary Appendix and the dissertations of Martens and Coblentz named 
in the Bibliographical Appendix. 

* Vaucher pp. 45 n., 85, 201; Canna pp. 21, 22. 

3 Coblentz pp. 54, 58, 59. 

4 The more we investigate, the more certain we are as to the existence, and 
the less certain as to the particular origin, of a vast floating mass of literary 
criticism contained in the rhetorical writings of the first century. 
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That of Philo (De Ebrietate, 198; vol. ii., p. 208, in Cohn and 
Wendland’s edition, 1896-97) is: éym & ov teOavuaxa, et 
Tepopnuévos Kat puyas OxYNos, COV Kal Vvouwy TOY OTwWCOdY 
ELONYMEVOV AKAENS SOVAOS, AT aAvT@V ETL OTAPyavaY UTaKovELV 
ws av SeaTroTay 7) Tupavvwr éxpalov, KaTaxeKxovdudte wéVvos THY 
apuyny Kal péeya kal veavixov Ppovnua NaBelv pn dSuvapevos, 
TioTEVvEl TOIs aTAE TrapaboOeEict Kai TOV VOUY éacas ayumYaTTOV 
advepevyyntols Kai aveEeTAcTOLS TUVaLVETETL TE Kat apYnoEct 
xpntat. If these two passages be compared, the first with 
esi. G, and the second with De Swd/. xliv. 3, 4, the 
close parallelism will assuredly cause surprise. But of course 
such parallelisms do not furnish any demonstration of a first- 
century authorship; on the contrary, they would be consistent 
with the claims of the historical Longinus. The same may 
be said of certain resemblances between the treatise and the 
writings of Plutarch, resemblances which often have their. 
origin in a common admiration of Plato. Traces of Stoicism, 
also, or of Alexandrian influences, are in themselves little to 
go upon; nor can we safely build an argument upon the 
analogies drawn from the realm of art with which the treatise 
(ep. xvi, 2, xxxvi. 3) illustrates and enforces its literary 
precepts, though we are at liberty to point out that such 
analogies are very frequently employed by writers of the 
first century. 

More is perhaps to be expected from an examination of 
those speculations with regard to the causes of the decline 
of eloquence which are found in c. xliv. of the treatise. If 
that remarkable chapter is read with care, its drift becomes 
plain. The decline of eloquence, it is intimated, may be 
traced to the decay of liberty, or it may be traced to the 
spread of wealth and luxury. The lament of liberty appears 
(so some have thought) to be uttered with a certain timidity, 
and is placed in another’s mouth. It seems to be implied 
more than once that the servitude may be a just servitude?. 


1 For these analogies reference may be made to E. Bertrand, De Pictura et 
Sculptura apud Veteres Rhetores, and to the appendix to Brzoska’s dissertation De 
Canone Decem Oratorum Atticorum Quaestiones. 

2 «Longinus was forced to enervate them (sc. his noble ideas as to liberty), 
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But the main point is that the lament should be made at all. 
Anything of the kind will hardly be found in similar writings | 
subsequent to the first century—in Lucian, or Aristeides, or 
Maximus of Tyre. In the first century, on the other hand, 
the topic was a commonplace (éxeivo To OpudAovpevor, xliv. 2) 
of Roman literature, and as such.doubtless it is reflected in 
our treatise!. | 

Much the same may be said of the reference to the evil 
influence of riches. With #8 vocovmevy in xliv. 6 Cobet 
aptly compares Livy’s ‘xuper divitiae avaritiam et abun- 
dantes voluptates desiderium per luxum atque libidinem 
pereundi perdendique omnia invexere.’ It is doubtful whether 
Longinus could have so written of his contemporaries as the 
author does in the words which (xliv. 9) follow those just 
quoted. As Cobet asks, ‘Num Longinus aut Graeci aut Syri 
accipiebant pecuniam ob rem iudicandam aut mortibus alienis 
inhiabant aut malis artibus heredipetarum utebantur? Romana 
haec sunt vitia et flagitia 2.’ 


CONCLUSION 


We take it, then, that in the Treatise we hear the voice of 
a dying liberty, not of a liberty long since dead. We seem 
to catch the accents of a Tacitus. Those words amacav 
Sovrelav, Kav 4 Suxacordrn, timidly uttered though they may 
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possibly be, recall the bitter sarcasm of the Azmnals (vi. 8): 
‘tibi summum rerum iudicium di dedere; nobis obsequii gloria 
relicta est. The phrase 7 tis ofxovpévns efpnvn reminds us 


not only by the term duckacordrn, which he takes care to apply twice to the present 
despotism; but by employing the stale pretence of putting his own thoughts into 
the mouth of a nameless philosopher.’ Edward Gibbon, /owrnal, October 25, 
1762. 

1 For various references to the degeneracy and its causes, see Seneca, HP. 114; 
Pliny, Wzst. Mat. xiv. 1; Plin. iun. ZZ. viii. 14; Tac. Dial. de Orat. xxix. Xxxvi. 
xxxvil.; Vell. Paterc. Ast. Rom. 1. 17; Petronius, Satyr. Ixxxvill.; Quintil. 
Inst. Orat. ii. to, 3 seqq. Quintilian further wrote a separate treatise, now lost, on 
the decay of prose composition, De Causis Corruptae Eloquentiae: cp. A. Reuter, 
De Quintiliant libro qui fuit De Causts Corruptae Eloguentiae, Vratislaviae, 1887. 

2 Mnemosyne, N.S., vii. 421. 
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of the Dialogus (xxxvili.): ‘postquam longa temporum quies 
et continuum populi otium et adsidua senatus tranquillitas et 
maxima principis disciplina ipsam quoque eloquentiam sicut 
omnia depacaverat?.’ 

The parallelism, seen not in the point just mentioned only 
but in many others, between the Dzalogus and the De Suo- 
limitate, might well form the subject of a separate inquiry. 
The opening sentence of the Yzalogus breathes the very tone 
pa@espiit of the Treatise on the Sublime: ‘Saepe ex me 
requiris, luste Fabi, cur, cum priora saecula tot eminentium 
oratorum ingeniis gloriaque floruerint, nostra potissimum 
aetas deserta et laude eloquentiae orbata vix nomen ipsum 
oratoris retineat; neque enim ita appellamus nisi antiquos, 
horum autem temporum diserti causidici et advocati et patroni 
et quidvis potius quam oratores vocantur.’ Both inquirers— 
both the Roman and the Greek—agree in the answer they 
would give to this question: they hold that the literary decline 
is due to deep-seated moral causes. It is this elevation of 
view that raises their works so far above the standpoint of 
the ordinary handbooks of rhetoric. 

Among minor and more accidental points of resemblance 
_ may be reckoned the fact that both books have been preserved 
in a more or less fragmentary form, and that both alike lay 
for centuries in complete obscurity without a hint, from any 
quarter, of their existence. Possibly both were intended for 
private (perhaps for secret) circulation rather than for publi- 
cation in the ordinary way. Around both, again, an extensive 
controversy with regard to authorship has arisen, but with 
marked differences in its circumstances and its results. The 
manuscript ascription of the Dzalogus to Tacitus is definite 
and unimpeachable. The book was, therefore, naturally in- 
cluded in the editio princeps of Tacitus’ then known works, 
that issued by Vendelin de Spira at Venice in 1470. The 
great attack upon its authenticity was made by Justus Lipsius 
a century later, an attack resting principally (like those 
which have followed it) upon grounds of style. But although 


1 Compare also chapters xxxvi., xxxvii., ibid. 
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scepticism began much earlier in the case of the Dzalogus 
than in that of the De Sudblimitate, the Tacitean ascription has 
fared better than the Longinian. For while a few critics still 
suspend their judgment, the majority (and among them its 
latest editors in America and England, Gudeman and Peterson) 
hold that the Dialogue is an early work of Tacitus. With 
the De Sublimitate it is, as we have seen, otherwise. The 
claims of Longinus are upheld by few. And although the 
evidence is not absolutely conclusive, we must perforce 
admit that the balance inclines strongly in favour of the first 
century and against the third. The equivocal testimony of 
the manuscripts; the absence of direct references in ancient 
authors ; the names included in the treatise or absent from it; 
the writer’s affinities in style, in thought, and in general 
standpoint ; such considerations, when taken singly, cause 
hesitation, and when taken together raise the most serious 
doubts as to the truth of the traditional view. 

The alternative—the highly probable alternative—is to 
regard the first century as the period of composition and an 
unknown author as the writer. An ‘unknown author, because 
the various attempts at’ identification have failed to carry 
conviction; they still remain conjectures, nothing more. With 
regard to Longinus, indeed, the issue is the simple one of the 
adoption or rejection of a single claimant, no other Longinus 
than the Longinus of history having been at any time sug- 
gested as a possible author of the treatise. It is different with 
Dionysius, the optional name given in the manuscript inscrip- 
tion. This name has produced a plentiful crop of guesses: 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Aelius Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Dionysius Atticus of Pergamus, Dionysius of Miletus. 
But the claims advanced on behalf of these writers are ad- 
vanced either without evidence or in the face of evidence. It 
is the same if the conjectures take a wider range. W. Christ 
suggests the name of Zeon, who wrote a treatise wep) cuvta- 
Eews Aoyou!. But this is avowedly pure guesswork. Vaucher’s 
advocacy of Plutarch, on the other hand, is supported by 
much argument and a considerable array of facts. But the 


1 W. Christ, Gesch. d. gr. Litt. (third edition, 1898), p. 758. 
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theory is surrounded by so many difficulties of its own that it 
is now practically abandoned?. On the whole it seems best 
frankly to confess our ignorance, and while recognising the 
high probability of a first-century authorship to think of the 
author himself as AVCTOR IGNOTVS. We had best inscribe the 
work anwnymoy, thus following the reading of the Florence 
manuscript. [his may seem an inconclusive conclusion, but 
it is the only one at present within our reach, and it is safer 
to marshal evidence than to propound theories. 

But while it is good science to refuse to hazard any con- 
jecture which our information does not warrant, it is good 
science also to decline to follow some critics in abandoning 
all hope of ever seeing a solution of this knotty problem, 
Let us rather recognise that we are confronted with one of 
those stimulating and fruitful uncertainties which classical 
research so often presents to its votaries,—uncertainties 
which are stimulating because there is some possibility of 
removing them, and fruitful because in any case they lead 
to the more thorough investigation of the obscurer by-ways 
of history and literature. Two directions from which light 
might possibly come in the present case may here be 
mentioned. 

(1) Best of all would be the discovery of a fresh MS. of 
the De Sublimitate, free from the lacunae which at present 
disfigure the treatise. It is to be remembered that the gaps 
amount to something like one-third of the whole work, the 
_ approximate extent of the loss being ascertainable from the 
leaves missing in P. 2036. In these lost parts there may have 
been references which would help to fix more nearly the date 
of the book. An ounce of definite fact of this kind inspires 
more confidence than a ton of loose speculation upon supposed 
variations of style. It is men like Amati and Roeper that 


1 For Plutarch reference may be made to Vaucher 93-119; Canna 15, 16; 
Winkler 19; Brigh. 37. For Déonys. of Halic., see Vaucher 44, 45, 50, 54, 903 
Canna tr. Ael. Dionys. of Halic., Vaucher gt; Egger, Longini quae supersunt, 
lvi. Dionys. Att. of Perg., Vaucher 46, 90; Canna 12-14; Pessonneaux 292 ; 
Blass, Grzech. Bereds., 158. Dionys. of Miletus, Vaucher 91; Pess. 292. [Full 
titles of the books here indicated by the authors’ names will, where not already 
given, be found in the Bibliographical Appendix. ] 
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have really advanced matters, and this because they have 
kept their eyes open to hard’ facts within and without the 
treatise, and have recognised that even the most trivial fact 
may become luminous and instructive when duly correlated 
with others. Very welcome, in particular, would be the 
discovery of any such correspondence between the treatise 
and some other writing as that coincidence between the 
Dialogus de Oratoribus and Pliny’s Epistles which was first 
noticed by A. G. Lange. In c. ix. of the Dzalogus occur the 
words: adice quod poetis...in nemora et lucos, td est tn solitudt- 
nem, secedendum est (cp. ibid. c. xii. ad init.). Lange pointed 
out that Pliny (Ep. ix. 10), addressing Tacitus and referring 
to the pursuit of poetry, says poemata...tu inter nemora et lucos 
commodissime perfict putas. This, though it may not be proof 
positive, is at least a remarkable resemblance, and one cannot 
wonder that much is made of it by the supporters of the view 
that Tacitus wrote the Dzalogus. Our own problem furnishes, 
as we have seen, some similar coincidences, but we could wish 
for something more precise and definite than we at present 
have. The missing portions of the treatise, should they be 
discovered, might possibly supply our want. And in view of 
some pleasant recent surprises, who shall venture to say that 
such a discovery is an impossibility ? 

(2) The second possible side-light is the identification of 
the Terentianus to whom the treatise is addressed’. This 
question deserves, perhaps, a fuller consideration than it has 
hitherto received. 

Let us first collect the particulars as to Terentianus which 
are provided, directly or indirectly, by the treatise itself. At 
its commencement he is addressed as Tloorovpue | PXwpertiave 
gdiatate. The other forms of address have been classified as 


1 In continuation of a parallelism already mentioned, it may be noted that 
the Fabius Iustus to whom the Dzalogus is addressed was probably Pliny the 
Younger’s friend, Consul Suffectus in 102 A.D. The person addressed is, there- 
fore, in the one case as well as in the other, a factor in the determination of the 
date.—Again, a question arises in both cases as to the precise signification of 
zuvents or veavias. ‘Tacitus (or whoever the author was) speaks of himself as 
‘juvenis admodum’ at the time of the Dialogue. In the De Sudlimitate, on the 
other hand, it is Terentianus that is addressed in the words & veavia, 
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follows in the interesting Swedish edition of Elias Janzon 
(Upsala, 1894): Tepevtiavé hirtate (xxix. 2; xliv. 1), irtate 
Tepevreavé (xii. 40), Tepevtuavé novote (i. 4; iv. 3), & veavia 
(xv. 1: altered by the editors to 6 Tepevtiavé, against the best 
manuscript authority, and against the usage of the author, 
who elsewhere couples some endearing epithet with the name 
Tepevtiavé), & hiro (vi.), @ éTaipe (XXvi. 2), ETaipe (i. 2; ix. 6; 
Pero) epuriane (XXXix. 1), diATaTe (1. 3; Vil. 1; xiii. 2; xvii. 
I). Itis clear from these expressions that a close friendship 
existed between the two men. By the form of allocution 
@ veavia, and by such expressions as évexa Ths ons ypnoToua- 
Oeias in xliv. I (cp. the didactic tone of Tod pabeiv yap and 
OT OS 7H ToL yywpimov in ix. 10 and 15, as well as the words 
aveyvaxas Ta év TH IloduTEta TOV TUTTO OvK ayvoets in xiii. 1), 
it may or may not be implied that the two friends stood, or 
had stood, to one another in the relation of master to pupil ; 
probably it is. Certainly they had examined the work of 
Caecilius together (i. 1), and they may have been associated in 
the study of Xenophon (viii. 1). It is, moreover, implied in 
the treatise that Terentianus was a cultured Roman with 
Bemterepertence Of public life (xii. 4; i. 2, 3, 4). The author 
seems to wish it to be understood that his book consists of 
jottings only (i7roprynpaticacbat i. 2, Uropvnpatos XXxXVi. 4), 
and that it is designed specially, if not exclusively, for the 
delectation of the person to whom it is addressed (i. 2). 

The particulars thus collected are interesting, but they 
cannot be said to be precise. If we chose to designate the 
author as the AVCTOR AD TERENTIANVM, that designation 
would not at present mean anything more than AVCTOR 
INCERTVS or AVCTOR IGNOTVS. Probably we need fresh 
material from within or from without the treatise before we 
can hope for an actual identification. But meanwhile we must 
make the most of every fragment of evidence we possess. : 
And from this point of view it cannot be considered satis- 
factory that so little attention should have been paid to the 
reading of P. 2036 at the beginning of the treatise. P. gives 
®)\wpevtiave, for which the editors, following Manutius, have 
with one accord substituted Tepevtiavé, in order to bring the 
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address into line with those found elsewhere in the treatise. 
Probably this change is right as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough to account for what, if unexplained, must seem 
a strange aberration in so excellent a manuscript as P+ A 
possible explanation may be suggested tentatively and with 
all reserve. It is that, in its original form, the address ran 
thus: Tloorodjpre Madpe Tepevtiavé Pirtate. At a compara- 
tively early period in the history of the text doubt may have 
arisen as to Majpe, it may have been changed into Prope, 
and finally a ‘conflation’ of PrA@pe and Tepevtiavé may have 
yielded Prwpevtiavé. Matpe might well be doubted on 
grounds of: (1) rarity, (2) order, (3) superfluity. To take the 
points one by one. (1) Rarity. ‘Maurus, as a personal name 
or affix, is not common in Latin, and still less common in 
Greek, where its transliterated form may have been none the 
more pleasing because of its close resemblance to pwpos. But 
the form itself is, of course, well attested both in manuscripts 
and in inscriptions such as this :— 


AM 
MOIOFUV 
TWZH 
89 
Madpos Mnfertpov. 


(Kaibel, /uscrr. Gr. Sze. ce Tia 


(2) Order. The inversion in the order of Tepevtiavé and 
Mavpe may have caused difficulty to a copyist. But this 
inversion is not uncommon, in writers of the imperial period 
at any rate. Incidentally an instance (‘Iuste Fabi’) has 
already been quoted from the Dzalogus, and ‘Afro Domitio’ 
may be added from c. xiii. of the same book. In Greek we 
find instances as early as Dionys. Halic. (e.g. Bappwy Tepév- 
tios = Terentius Varro, Antzgg. Rom., 1. 14). The wsaeenis 
rarer when the praenomen, as well as the nomen and 
cognomen, is used (the full array of the ‘ tria nomina’ is itself 


1 The exact reading of P. is pAwpevriave. ‘pd puncto notatum ut suspectum,’ 
as the editors say. 
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rare) ; but it is hardly unexampled in the Latin of this period. 
Considerations of rhythm or euphony (to which our author 
pays great attention) might here suggest the order Postumius 
Maurus Terentianus, the same explanation probably holding 
good in the case of the Tacitean Afro Domitio already quoted. 
(3) Superfiucty. A long-suffering scribe would be prone to 
think that one of these names might easily be spared, and he 
may therefore have dropped the Maidpe altogether as some of 
the MSS. have done, or preserved only a scanty vestige of 
it in PrAwpevtiave. But it is possible that our author of set 
purpose gave the name in full at the commencement of his 
treatise, and there only; he wished to be specially formal 
at the beginning. His first sentence, even as it stands, is 
of an astonishing amplitude, and he would probably have 
regarded an additional word as an advantage rather than the 
contrary. Whatever the name may be which has disappeared, 
—whether it be Madpe, or DrA@pe, or PAGpyvs, or PrwpevTive, 
or OA. =(POAaRre or Praowve),—it may confidently be con- 
jectured that some name has been lost, and that this 1s the key 
to the reading of the best MSS. For it must be remembered 
that they show no variation when Tepevtiave occurs, as it does 
occur five several times, in other passages of the treatise. 

If the name lost were assumed to be Maipe, then it would 
be easy to go one step further and to suggest the identification 
of the person actually addressed with Terentianus Maurus, 
the writer on prosody. But this is to embark on still more 
precarious speculations. The practical point is that, whether 
or no the Terentianus of the De Sublimitate has any direct 
connexion with Terentianus Maurus and with Africa, we shall 
not fail to notice that the writer of the Treatise has some 
points of contact with Alexandria. In certain respects the 
Nile (to which he refers with admiration) seems to be nearer 
to him than Rome itself. He sometimes writes as if, when 
writing, he knew of things in the capital by hearsay rather 
than by actual experience. He can speak in general terms of 
Roman vices, but he does not appear (as has been already 
seen) to possess the knowledge of a resident with regard to 
definite, though perhaps trivial circumstances, such as the 
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confinement of the Pygmies. But the very theme of his book, 
as well as its specific points of contact with Philo, with 
Josephus, with Caecilius, with the Hebrew scriptures, seems 
to associate him, in spirit if not in residence, with Alexandria, 
the great meeting-place of Jew and Greek. 

The hypothesis that the book was. produced at a distance 
from Rome, or sent to a friend at a distance from Rome, 
might help to account for the fact that it seems to have been 
little known in antiquity. If that friend was also in an official 
position, there might seem double reason for secrecy with 
regard to a work which might be held to embody seditious 
sentiments. A book designed for private circulation would 
naturally not be multiplied to any extent, and this would 
explain the paucity of independent copies of the treatise. 

One final word with regard to the person addressed. Some 
may feel inclined to regard the Terentianus of the treatise as 
an entirely fictitious person, the offspring of the literary 
convention which conducted such discussions in the form of 
dialogue or epistle. But so extreme a view, though it might 
be put forward, could hardly be successfully defended. For 
apart from the fact that the general practice was to introduce 
real personages into such letters and dialogues, there is a 
special reality and intimacy about the references to Teren- 
tianus in the De Sudblimitate. One of the chief impressions, 
in fact, which we form upon internal evidence with regard to 
our anonymous author is that, whatever else he may have 
been, he was at least a warm-hearted friend and an enthusiastic 
teacher. Internal evidence also assures us that he was a 
Greek, who had some acquaintance with Latin and even with 
Hebrew literature ; that he was conversant, to some extent, 
with art as well as with literature ; that in his general view of 
things, as well as in his diction, he had been influenced greatly 
by Plato; and that he had written on other subjects than his 
present one’. 


1 The following passages seem to contain references to other writings of his: 
Vill. I, Ws Kav Tots rept HevoparTos (if this is a reference to a separate work) wpiod- 
MeOa. 1X. 2, yéypadd mov Kal érépwOt To ToLodrov* bos weyahoppoodvns arHxnua. 
Xxill. 3, Kal 7d TAarwvixdr, 8 Kal érépwOt maperedelucda, emi rdv AOnvalwy* ‘ov yap 
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The personal details afforded by the Ilepi “Tyous are, 
thus, few in number. But the work as a whole constitutes a 
remarkable revelation of personality, and it may be said to be 
its author’s best biography and monument. An account of 
its contents and an estimate of its character will, therefore, 
fittingly continue and conclude this introduction. 


ie CONTENTS AND CHARACTER OF 
PEE REA TISE, 


The contents and character of the treatise will be found 
to be admirably indicated in the traditional Greek title Hep? 
"Tous, and in its accepted English equivalent Oz the 
Sublime, if only the words tos and sublime be correctly 
understood. | 
The English equivalent has, no doubt, often caused mis-. 
conception. The treatise has been thought to be at once 
more ambitious in purpose, and more narrow in scope, than 
it really is. But the Greek title Hept “Tyrous, ‘Concerning 
_ Height or Elevation, does not convey that idea of abnormal 
altitude which is often associated with the word sublime. 
The object of the author rather is to indicate broadly the 
ye essentials of a noble and impressive style. In fact, if we were 
to describe the treatise as one on style, or even on literary 
criticism generally, we should be nearer the mark than if we 
connected it solely with the idea of ‘sublimity’ in the 
narrower sense. The author’s own words make this plain, for 
early in his book (i. 3) he remarks that the friend whom he is 
addressing is too well versed in literary studies to need the 
reminder that sublimity is a certain distinction and excellence 
in expression, and that it is from no other source than this 
that the greatest authors have derived their eminence and 
gained an immortality of renown. A cursory review of the 


Tlé\ozes,’ k.7.. XXxXix. I...7) Oud TOV NOywH abTh mod cUvOEcts. Umréep Hs év Svolv 
GmoxpwvTws amodedwxdtes ouwTdypaocw...xliv. 12...7Td wdOn, wept wy ev idiw 
Mponyouuevws Urecxoueda ypayew vrouvypare... 
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contents of the book will suffice to show the width of its ‘anes 
and to indicate its true character. 

At the outset the author, after offering the definition of 
sublimity just given, proceeds to ask whether there is such a 
thing as an art of the sublime. His answer is that, though 
elevation of tone is innate, yet, art can regulate the use of 
natural gifts. It is, he says, with diction as with life. A man 
favoured by fortune ought to know how to use his advantages; 
a writer of genius ought to profit by the help of art. In order 
to show that a systematic treatise can effect much in the way 
of warning as well as by means of precept, he gives a short 
account of defects of style which are opposed to sublimity. 
He describes and illustrates the vices of tumidity, puerility, 
misplaced passion, and frigidity. This done, he further 
characterises the true sublime, and shows how it may be dis- 
tinguished from false imitations. Next he enumerates five 
sources of the sublime. The first and most important of 
these is grandeur of thought—the power of forming great 
conceptions. This power is founded on nobility of character. 
Elevated thoughts are also, we are told, the result of the 
imitation of great models, of imaginative power, and of the 
choice and grouping of the most striking circumstances. The 
second source is vehement and inspired passion. While 
affirming that there is no tone so lofty as that of genuine 
passion, the author does not treat of this topic in detail, but 
reserves it for a separate work. Third in order come figures 
of speech, such as adjuration, rhetorical question, asyndeton, 
and lastly hyperbaton or inverted order. The writer makes 
the general remark that a figure is at its best when the very 
fact that it is a figure escapes attention. The fourth source of 
sublimity is noble phrasing or diction. The chief element in 
this is the choice of proper and striking words, a choice which, 
he says, wonderfully attracts and enthralls the hearer, and 
breathes into dead things a kind of living voice’. Other 
elements are metaphors, and similes, and hyperbole. Fifthly 
and finally comes elevation in the arrangement of words. Of 
this examples are given, and some remarks are added on 
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such specific vices of style as arise from the use of too few 
words or too many, of too much rhythm or too little. The 
author concludes with the notable passage in which he en- 
deavours to trace the causes of the dearth of great literature 
in his own day!. 

This short sketch of the contents of the treatise is designed 
to indicate its relation to the general subject of style. When 
we come to particulars, this relation is seen to be still more 
intimate, and yet to imply no narrowness of view on the 
author's part. His hints with regard to thought and expres- 
sion are shrewd and helpful, all the more so that he is too 
broad-minded to have any superstitious faith in such formal 
Rules of Style as used to be popular in England a generation 
or two ago under the shadow of his name. A few examples 
of his illuminative observations may be given here in an- 
ticipation. Speaking of Demosthenes, he remarks how that. 
orator shows us that even in the revels of the imagination 
sobriety is required. His good sense is seen in his praise of 
familiar language when used in season. A homely expression, 
he says, is sometimes much more telling than elegant diction, 
for it is understood at once since it is drawn from common 
life, and the fact that it is familiar makes it only the more con- 
vincing®. Of tumidity, or bombast, we are told that it seeks 
to transcend the sublime, and that it is a fault which seems 
particularly hard to avoid, but that if examined in the light of 
day, it fades away from the awe-inspiring into the contemptible‘. 
An over-rhythmical style is condemned on the ground that it 
does not communicate to its hearers the emotion conveyed by 
the words, but that conveyed by the rhythm. The author is 
the determined enemy of conceits and puerilities of all kinds, 
and he remarks that men fall into these errors because, while 
they aim at the uncommon and elaborate, and most of all at 


1 A fuller analysis of the contents of the treatise will be found in the Literary 
Appendix. For the word tyos—its history, signification, and modern equivalents 
—the Linguistic Appendix may be consulted. 

2 xvi. 4: OvddoKwv Ort Kav Bakxevdpact vnpew avayKatov. Cp. Hamlet to the 
Players (ili. 2); ‘for in the very torrent, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of 
passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness.’ 

3 xxx. I. Pl, Si A 
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the attractive, they find that they have drifted into the tawdry 
and affected’. He expressly denounces that ‘pursuit of 
novelty in the expression of ideas which may be regarded as 
the fashionable craze of the day*.’ ‘ Art is perfect,’ he says in 
one place, ‘when it seems to be nature, and nature attains her 
end when she contains art hidden within her’; and again, ‘We 
should employ art as in every way an aid to nature, for the 
conjunction of the two may be held to constitute perfec- 
tion®.” In this spirit he makes the remark, with reference to 


-- Demosthenes, that the tricks of rhetoric are hidden away in 


‘the blaze of the noontide splendour of sublimity and passion. 
‘By what means,’ he asks, ‘has the orator here concealed the 
figure? Clearly, by the very excess of light. For just as all 
dim lights are extinguished in the glare of the sun, so do the 
artifices of rhetoric fade from view when bathed in the per- 
vading splendour of sublimity*’ Evidently with the critic 
who writes thus the judgment of style was, to quote his own 
words, ‘the last and crowning fruit of long experience®,’ 
Everywhere the man’s sincerity of purpose and clearness of 
vision are manifest, and a book written in this earnest and 
enlightened spirit does not soon fal] out of date. 
Furthermore, the treatise may be regarded as a disquisition 
not only on the formation of style, but on literary criticism 
generally. In proof of this, it is only necessary to add to the 
foregoing description of its contents the reminder that it isa 
veritable storehouse of quotations illustrating excellences and 
defects both of manner and of matter, both of form and of 
spirit. Reference is made to as many as fifty Greek writers, 
whose dates range over something like a thousand years. 
Some of these are quoted repeatedly, Homer oftenest of all, 
and next after him Herodotus, Plato, and Demosthenes. The 
author's quality as a critic is most decisively seen in his 
preference of the best. The second-rate writers of Alexandria, 
though nearer in time, are not suffered to eclipse the true 
classics of Greece; they are quoted rather in illustration of 
defects than of merits. But in Homer we are bidden to 
admire such passages as speak of Ossa and Pelion; of Strife, 
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with her head in the skies and her feet on the earth ; of the 
Battle of the Gods; of the earth-shaking Poseidon; of the 
cry of Ajax to Father Zeus ‘to slay, if slay he must, zz the 
light, and of the yet more impressive silence of the same hero 
in the shades. Nowhere is the critic’s skilful touch better 
seen than where he treats of Homer. In drawing, for instance, 
a comparison between the Iliad and the Odyssey, he assigns _ 
the former poem to the poet’s vigorous manhood when he was 
at the height of his inspiration, the latter to his mellower age. 
‘In the Odyssey Homer may be likened to a sinking sun, 
whose grandeur remains without its intensity. But he is 
careful to add, ‘If I speak of old age, it is nevertheless the old 
age of Homer®” Again, he has the rather happy remark that 
Homer ‘has made, as far as lay within his power, gods of the 
men concerned in the Siege of Troy, and men of the gods*’ 
Altogether, it is refreshing to see how often and with what 
sympathy a critic in the late evening of Greece reverts to the 
poet of its earliest dawn. His admiration for noble literature 
has incidentally accomplished even more for Sappho than for 
Homer, though the former is but once mentioned by him. 
In his tenth chapter, as an example of the proper choice and 
grouping of the most striking circumstances, he adduces, and 
in so doing has preserved for posterity, a fragment of Sappho’s 
poetry. The gist of his comment on the wonderful love-ode 
in question is that we see depicted in it not one passion only 
but a concourse of the passions. His critical acumen is, more- 
over, seen in the illustrations given, up and down his work, 
not only of sublimity but of its opposite. The treatment in 
x. 5,6 of Aratus, the Alexandrian poet, is a neat instance of. 
his critical method. Besides Aratus, other minor writers, such 
as Timaeus and Theopompus, are made to furnish examples 
of faults which should be shunned by those who wish to write 
in the elevated manner. But the author is of too fearless a 
nature to strike only at the lesser men. He assails the great 
writers, such as Herodotus and Aeschylus, where they seem 
to him to offend against the canons of good taste. He has 
the courage to say that Demosthenes is too austere to be 
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graceful and witty, and that when he forces himself into 
jocularity, he does not excite laughter, but rather becomes the 
subject of it. And he makes bold to affirm with regard to 
Euripides, the idol of the rhetorician, that he is by nature 
anything but elevated, and that it is only by force put upon 
his natural disposition that -he appears to rise to tragic 
heights”. In such comments as these, whether we agree with 
them or not, we recognise pieces of genuine literary criticism, 
and the literary critic stands equally revealed in the note of 
pleasant egotism which makes itself heard now and again 
during the course of the treatise, and in such general maxims 
as that the poet must himself see what he would have others 
see,—must, in fact, have his ‘eye upon the object.’ 

Nor are such now familiar topics of criticism as correctness, 
the standard of taste, and the comparative method, neglected 
by the author. Upon the question of correctness he shows a 
breadth of view which is in marked contrast with the opinions 
commonly held (and by his professed admirers, strange to 
say) in England for a century or more from the time of the 
Restoration. He is no believer in what is faultily faultless ; 
he is a supreme believer in fervour and inspiration. Elevation 
with some flaws is, he cannot doubt, to be preferred to uniform 
correctness without elevation. His attitude in the matter is 
defined in some striking passages of chapters xxxiii. and 
xxxvi. To the often-asked question whether there is any 
trustworthy test of the sublime—any sure standard of taste 
in literature—he returns (vii. 3, 4) an answer which seems 
surprisingly modern because it is so permanently true. No 
modern critic could formulate more precisely, in relation to 
literature, the quod semper, quod ubique principle. 

Modern in many ways, the author is in nothing more 
modern than in foreshadowing, in the passage just mentioned 
and in others, the application of the comparative method to 
the study of literature. It is easy to scoff at specific literary 
comparisons, and no doubt there is often much that is puerile 
and inept about them. But, as M. Ferdinand Brunetiére has 
pointed out, the ridicule comes with ill grace from those who 
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celebrate so loudly the triumphs in our own day of com- 
parative anatomy, comparative physiology, and comparative 
philology. In asense science may be said to begin in com- 
parison, in the effort to distinguish things that differ and 
thereby to bring out the true nature of each and all. At 
the same time it is well to remember the necessary limitations 
of the comparative method where literature is concerned. It 
is utterly out of place and futile, if its object is to place the 
great writers in an order of merit, and to establish a sort| 
of literary hierarchy. And even where the aim is simply 
to bring out the distinctive points of contrasted authors, it 
should not be forgotten that the methods of the laboratory 
can never fully be applied to the analysis of the finest products 
of the human mind. In this matter it may not unfairly be 
claimed that our author assumes a judicious attitude. The 
comparison, in the tenth chapter, of a passage in Homer with 
a passage in Aratus is distinctly happy. And so, in its way, 
is the comparison between Homer in the Iliad and Homer in 
the Odyssey. And so, again, is the section in which he com- 
pares, not the same poet in different works, but two orators of 
different countries, Demosthenes and Cicero. Speaking with 
due diffidence as a Greek addressing a Roman, he ventures the 
opinion that it is in profusion that Cicero chiefly differs from 
Demosthenes. The latter is like a thunderbolt or flash of 
lightning ; the former resembles a widespread conflagration 
which rolls on with all-devouring flames?. 

In his use, however limited it may be, of the comparative 
methtod the author has the advantage over his great pre- 
decessors Plato and Aristotle, neither of whom knew any 
literature,except his own. It is interesting to observe in 
what general features he agrees with, or differs from, these 
masters of literary criticism. With both he has this in 
common, that he may-often seem unduly verbal and philo- 
logical,—_may often seem to attach excessive importance to 
rhythm, to figures, and to questions of form generally. Not 
that it is so in reality. Rather, attention to such matters 
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must be the backbone of criticism, and especially of early 
criticism. In other points the author resembles Plato more 
nearly than he resembles Aristotle: He breathes the spirit 
of the /oz rather than of the Poetics., He is subjective rather 
than objective. He is an enthusiast rather than an analyst. 
_ He is better fitted to fire the young than to convince the 
maturely sceptical. He speaks rather of ‘transport’ or 
‘inspiration’ than of ‘purgation’ or ‘the universal.’ He was 
not a man of deep and penetrating intellect like Aristotle, 
but he was nevertheless a critic of keen artistic sensibilities. 
|His book does not offer the great luminous definitions con- 
‘tained in the Poetics, nor is it marked by the cool and 
searching scientific analysis by which that work is distin- 
\suished. Yet it may be that it supplies something of its own. 
Aristotle but seldom makes us feel that there sometimes 
dwells in words a beauty which defies analysis because it is 
the direct expression of a human spirit and is charged with 
emotion as.well as controlled by reason. Our author's chief 
aim is, on the other hand, aesthetic rather than purely scientific. 
This difference in standpoint has had at least one noteworthy 
. indirect effect. Let us suppose for a moment that every 
vestige of ancient Greek literature had disappeared with the 
exception of the Poetics which is a fragment, or with the 
exception of the Treatise on the Sublime which is also 
incomplete. In the latter case we should at least possess the 
better anthology; we should be in a better position to form 
some conception of the supreme excellence of Homer, and 
Sappho, and other Greek poets. And this resv!t would be 
due to the fact that the author’s method is much less rigorous 
than that of Aristotle in the Poetics, and allows greater 
‘copiousness of quotation. 

His catholicity has led him still fuireier While Ajistotle, 
notwithstanding his encyclopaedic learning, knew no literature 
beyond his own, it is an interesting fact that our author in his 
treatise refers not only to Latin literature but to Hebrew. 
Among the many literary critics from Aristophanes to the 
Alexandrians and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and from Cicero 
to Quintilian and the author of the Dialogus de Oratoribus, 
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he is distinguished by the account he takes of three several 
literatures. It is not impossible that he had been anticipated 
in this respect by the Caecilius to whom he so often refers. 
But we cannot tell. All we know is that, when discoursing 
on noble thought as inspired by nobility of soul, our author 
writes: ‘The legislator of the Jews, no ordinary man, having 
formed and expressed a worthy conception of the might of 
the Godhead, writes in the very beginning of his Laws, “God 
said—what? Let there be light, and there was light; let there 
be land, and there was land?.”’ 

And here a word may fitly be said as to the connexion of 
sublimity, in the more restricted and more usual sense of the 
English term, with Hebrew influences. It has sometimes 
been maintained that sublimity, in this sense, is the peculiar 
possession of the Hebrew race and is unknown to the Greek 
classic writers. The contention is suggestive, but too absolute. 
The highest possible examples of sublimity, it may be urged, 
are to be found in such Hebrew writers as Isaiah. Moderns 
like Milton, it may be further advanced, owe much of their 
sublimity, directly or indirectly, to Hebrew sources. But on 
the other hand we can hardly deny the quality, however 
rigorous may be our definition of it, to early Greek writers 
such as Homer and Aeschylus, and to the early phases of 
some of the more modern literatures. Are we, then, to look 
everywhere for Oriental influences, and not rather to seek the 
clue in the brooding wonder of primitive man wherever 
_found? The whole question is too large and vague for 
summary treatment. In France, for instance, an eminent 
critic has suggested that the reason why the literature of his 
country is deficient in sublimity is that the French translation 
of the Bible is a poor one and has never taken possession of 
the popular mind, while the English version is magnificent 
and has influenced English literary style for centuries. But 
surely the cause lies deeper than this. We must not forget 
that in French. there is no essential difference between the 
vocabulary of prose and that of poetry. We cannot forget, 
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either, Voltaire’s comment on the ‘darkness visible’ of Milton 
and on a similar expression in Spanish: ‘Ce n’est pas assez 
que l’on puisse excuser la licence de ces expressions, l’exacti- 
tude francaise n’admet rien qui ait besoin d’excuse’. That is 
quite an intelligible attitude to assume, but it is one which at 
once puts sublimity out of the question. We can imagine 
that Aristotle might have assumed it; so completely does he 
sometimes seem to regard poetry from the logician’s point of 
view. But such an attitude we should feel to be quite alien 
to the author of the Greek Treatise on the Sublime, and 
equally alien, we may add, to the author of the English 
treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful. Burke’s admirable 
work is notable, among many other things, for its striking 
quotations from the Old Testament and from Milton, and for 
its insistence upon the truth that sublimity is closely con- 
nected with a sense of uncertainty, obscurity, infinity. ‘A 
clear idea, he says, ‘is another name for a little idea, and then 
proceeds to quote from the Book of Job a passage whose 
amazing sublimity he considers to be principally due to the 
terrible uncertainty of the thing described. Sublimity be- 
longs, in fact, to the region of vastness and mystery. In a 
pregnant sentence Aristotle declares that a good style must 
be clear without being mean; lucidity is, from this point of 
view, the first essential. But when sublimity is in question, 
the order is reversed. First and foremost stands grandeur of 
conception, even if a certain obscurity of expression should 
follow in its train. 

It has been seen that the word sad/zmzty is, in its modern 
acceptation, too limited in scope to cover our author’s mean- 
ing. Shall we, then, do better to think of him as an exponent 
of what is sometimes called the grand style? This term is 
less restricted than the other, and therein it has the advantage. 
But it has also disadvantages of its own. It is not free 
from the suggestion of bombast and excessive elaboration. 
Against such vices our author strongly protests, and he would 
have been the last to eulogize a style whose brilliance may 
dazzle the eyes of one generation, but whose disappearance 
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awakens satisfaction rather than regret in the mind of the 
next. His admiration is reserved for something much more 
permanent, a classic excellence. His attitude is that of one 
who cares little whether or no the grand style disappears if 
only the great style remains. And his view of the elements 
of a great style is at once discriminating and lofty. He 
is too sound a verbal critic to overlook the importance 
of the more technical or scholastic side. But he is also too 
broad-minded to forget that greatness of style must ultimately 
rest on a much wider basis than that afforded by technical 
rules. His double standpoint is worthy of attention because 
it must have been rare in his own time and it cannot be said 
to be common in ours. 

As a critic he sees that care and study are needed in the 
formation of a great style. And if proof of this fact were 
required, it would be necessary only to point to specific 
instances in ancient and in modern times. Writers like Virgil 
and Tennyson perhaps bear the marks of elaboration upon 
them, and it would therefore be superfluous to refer to their 
known habits of work. But such carefulness has often 
characterised those authors whose seeming naturalness and 
spontaneity afford but little trace of it. Recent inquiries 
have shown what pains Burns and Keats lavished on their 
poetry. In antiquity there was a well-known story of the 
immense trouble taken by Plato in writing the exordium, so 
simple in appearance, of his Republic. It is perhaps inappro- 
_ priate to link the name of any modern prose-writer with that 
of the greatest of all writers of prose, but whether we think 
of Plato’s translator Jowett, or of Newman or of Matthew 
Arnold, the same law of minute attention to the art of 
expression might be proved to hold good. Even where there 
is simplicity, it is usually a studied simplicity; where there is 
ease, it is elaborate ease. 

As to our authors own style we sometimes feel, as 
perhaps might be expected from his theme, that he fails 
to show that business-like directness of exposition which 
is so effective when information or instruction is to be 
imparted, and which is so foreign to the atmosphere of a 
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leisurely seclusion. Of succinct expression he has ‘little to 
say in this treatise; it does not belong directly to his 
present subject, and possibly he had already dealt with 
“it elsewhere. But whether he had done so or not, we feel 
that he would not have desired to conceal any limitations or 
shortcomings which could fairly be alleged against himself. 
His book leaves upon the mind the agreeable impression that 
he would have been quite ready to allow that there might 
well be defects in his own style and in his treatment of his 
subject. In his style he sometimes shows the faults of the 
period at which he wrote, faults such as diffuseness and 
poetical phraseology. Similarly, in his treatment of his sub- 
ject, he is apt to be too minute and to lose himself occasionally 
in technicalities. In fact, he does not escape the characteristic 
defect of the teacher who has to deal with pupils of all grades 
of intellectual apprehension; now and then he appears to be 
unduly didactic and to verge upon tediousness. 

But these are trifling blemishes, and we scarcely heed 
them in the presence of his deeply earnest purpose and his 
breadth of view. As his fourth chapter shows, no one could 
entertain less respect than he for mere bookishness. Nor 
could any one discern more clearly how mistaken is the view 
of those who regard style as an end in itself or talk glibly 
of ‘art for art’s sake. Like the author of the Dzalogue on 
Oratory, he sees in literature not a convention, not a matter 
of form, but the reflexion of a national life ; a great style is 
evoked by great surroundings and great events. His lofty 
conception of individual and of national morality, and his view 
of the relation of both to literature, are clearly seen in such 
passages as ix. 3; xliv. 1, 6,8; xxxv. 2; 3. About a man who 
can write as he here writes there is something of the profound 
moral gravity and the lofty eloquence which mark a Demo- 
sthenes or a Burke. The ethical fervour of the author’s style 
calls to mind his own often-quoted saying that ‘ sublimity is 
the echo of a great soul’’ He is himself a man of great moral 
endowments ; the misfortune was that he had fallen upon evil 
days. The heroic age was in the far past, and the present 
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was, to him, a time of spiritual destitution, when men loved 
show and comfort, and were no longer earnest in the pursuit 
of perfection. 
Such is the man as we view him in his book, and we feel 
that—historical evidence apart—he might well have lived the 
life of that Longinus: of the third century who was famous for 
his learning and his gifts as a critic; who at Alexandria had 
been the brilliant pupil of the Neoplatonists ; who at Athens 
gained celebrity as the teacher of young men ambitious of 
philosophical and literary culture; who at Palmyra, as the 
minister of Zenobia, inspired the defiant reply sent by the 
queen to the letter of the emperor Aurelian which demanded 
her submission ; who met his death in the spirit of a hero. 
But sentiment cannot take the place of proof, and the 
treatise must henceforward stand upon its own merits, as it can 
well afford to do. Nor is it clear that it does not gain as 
much in general interest by being assigned to the first century 
rather than the third, as it loses in personal interest by being 
dissociated from the fascinating name of Longinus. At the 
same time it must be admitted that this uncertainty with 
regard to its authorship has undoubtedly been one of the chief 
causes of its recent neglect. Other reasons have been the not 
unnatural reaction from the extravagant deference—bordering 
on superstition—paid to it in France and England during the 
eighteenth century; the philosophical tendency of criticism, 
_ and the ultra-scientific tendency of scholarship, in Germany ; 
the purely fastidious objections to a late and unfamiliar style 
entertained by many students of the classics, and the more 
substantial difficulties felt with regard to the constitution of 
the text and the interpretation of vexed passages, the Greek 
having been pronounced unusually hard by a judge so 
supremely able as Edward Gibbon; and (in England especially) 
that absence of a critical edition which may be regarded, not 
only as a cause of the neglect, but also as a result of some of 
the other causes just recited. Of late, however, signs of a 
fresh reaction have shown themselves even in the smaller 
European countries. Within the last few decades, for example, 
versions of the treatise have appeared in Spain, where Castilian 
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illustrations of its precepts are freely offered ; in Italy, where 
the traditional interest in literary criticism, and in this book 
in particular, has produced excellent fruit; and in Sweden, 
where the vigorous modern school of Scandinavian literature 
thus connects itself with the past. 

The merits, in virtue of which the treatise makes this 
enduring appeal to various countries and successive centuries, 
are—as we have seen—manifold. Taken as a whole, it is the 
most striking single piece of literary criticism produced by 
any Greek writer posterior to Aristotle. It further claims our 
respect and admiration by its noble tone; by its apt precepts 
with respect to style ; by its judicious attitude towards funda- 
mental questions such as those of the errors of genius, the 
standard of taste, the relation of art to nature and of literature 
to life; by its value as a treasury of extracts, and of happy 
appreciations destined to be confirmed by every fresh dis- 
covery of Hyperides or Bacchylides; and lastly, by its 
historical interest as one of the earliest essays in comparative 
criticism, and as an aesthetic treatise which has had some 
degree of influence upon almost every European literature. 

For the modern world it is perhaps specially valuable in 
two respects. At atime when criticism is apt to be superficial 
and to lack width of outlook, it reminds us, by the admitted 
justice in the main of its censure and its praise, that there is 
a real continuity in the principles of criticism,—a firm and 
abiding foundation for the judgments of taste. And in the 
second place it is well adapted to form an aid to the systematic 
_ study of Greek literature; and that from a most suggestive 
and stimulating point of view. By no work that has come 
down to us from antiquity is a deeper impression produced 
of the enjoyment of Greek literature than by this. It is an 
enjoyment so keen that we might be tempted to describe it 
as Epicurean (in the popular sense) were it not tinged with 
Stoic seriousness and Platonic ardour. Above all; it is a 
contagious enjoyment. The writer loves Greek literature 
and can make others love it. And his love rests upon 
knowledge. His view is comprehensive. He has studied 
his subject in every period of its history and in every 
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phase of its development. And he not only knows Greek 
literature, but he knows it from a more detached standpoint 
than was possible to Aristotle or even to the Alexandrian 
critics. He is writing under the Roman empire, and 
at a time when new nations and new religions were in 
the making. He is an ancient studying the ancients, and 
yet he stands at the central point of the world’s history. 
Addressing himself to a Roman, he recognises that Greek 
literature was fitted to command the interest of mankind 
at large, and that the distinctive feature to which it owed 
and would owe its supremacy was its elevation (jos). His 
deep humanity and his broad sympathies have helped him, 
as they have helped Plutarch, to interpret the spirit of 
antiquity to the modern mind, and have given him a per- 
manent place in the history of literature as the last great 
critic of ancient Greece and (in some sense) the first inter- 
national critic of a wider world. 
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ON THE SUBLIME: 


I 


You will remember, my dear Postumius Terentianus’, 
that when we examined together the treatise of Caecilius 
on the Sublime, we found that it fell below the dignity of 
the whole subject, while it failed signally to grasp the 
essential points, and conveyed to its readers but little of 
that practical help which it should be a writer’s principal 
aim to give. In every systematic treatise two things are 
fequired. lhe first is a statement of the subject; the other, 
which although second in order ranks higher in importance, is 
an indication of the methods by which we may attain our end. 
Now Caecilius seeks to show the nature of the sublime 
by countless instances as though our ignorance demanded 
it, but the consideration of the means whereby we may 
succeed in raising our own capacities to a certain pitch of 
elevation he has, strangely enough, omitted as unnecessary. 
2. However, it may be that the man ought not so much 
to be blamed for his shortcomings as praised for his happy 
thought and his enthusiasm. But since you have urged 
me, in my turn, to write a brief essay on the sublime 
for your special gratification, let us consider whether the 
views I have formed contain anything which will be of use 
to public men. You will yourself, my friend, in accordance 


1 Probably this name (together with another which has disappeared) underlies 
the reading of P. See Introduction (pp. 19, 20) and Appendix A (p. 170). 
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with your nature and with what is fitting, join me in 
appraising each detail with the utmost regard for truth; 
for he answered well who, when asked in what qualities 
we resemble the Gods, declared that we do so in benevo- 
lence and truth? 3. As I am writing to you, my good friend, 
who are well versed in literary studies, I feel almost ab- 
solved from the necessity of premising at any length that 
sublimity is a certain distinction and excellence in expres- 
sion, and that it is from no other source than this that the 
greatest poets and writers have derived their eminence and 
gained an immortality of renown. 4. The effect of elevated 
language upon an audience is not persuasion but transport. 
At every time and in every way imposing speech, with 
the spell it throws over us, prevails over that which aims 
at persuasion and gratification. Our persuasions we can 
usually control, but the influences of the sublime bring 
power and irresistible might to bear, and reign supreme 
over every hearer. Similarly, we see skill in invention, 


and due order and arrangement of matter, emerging as_ 
the hard-won result not of one thing nor of two, but of | 
the whole texture of the composition, whereas Sublimity | 


flashing forth at the right moment scatters everything before 
it like a thunderbolt, and at once displays the power of 
the orator in all its plenitude. But enough; for these re- 


flexions, and others like them, you can, I know well, my dear _ 


Terentianus, yourself suggest from your own experience. 


I] 


First of all, we must raise the question whether there is 
such a thing as an art of the sublime or lofty. Some hold 
that those are entirely in error who would bring such matters 
under the precepts of art. A lofty tone, says one, is innate, 
and does not come by teaching; nature is the only art that 
can compass it. Works of nature are, they think, made worse 
and altogether feebler when wizened by the rules of art. 


1 See Appendix C (p. 244), Scriptor Lncertus (3). 
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2. But I maintain that this will be found to be otherwise 
if it be Observed that, while nature as a rule is free and in- 
dependent in matters of passion and elevation, yet is she 
wont not to act at random and utterly without system. 
Further, nature is the original and vital underlying principle 
in all cases, but system can define limits and fitting seasons, 
and can also contribute the safest rules for use and practice. 
Moreover, the expression of the sublime is more exposed td 
danger when it goes its own way without the guidance of 
knowledge, —when it is suffered to be unstable and un- 
ballasted,—when it is left at the mercy of mere momentum 
and ignorant audacity. It is true that it often needs the spur, 
Piuetiesiseaiso tiuc that it often needs the curb. 3. Demo- 
sthenes expresses the view, with regard to human life in 
general, that good fortune is the greatest of blessings, while 
good counsel, which occupies the second place, is hardly 
inferior in importance, since its absence contributes inevitably 
to the ruin of the former?» This we may apply to diction, 
nature occupying the position of good fortune, art that of 
good counsel. Most important of all, we must remember that 
the very fact that there are some elements of expression 
which are in the hands of nature alone, can be learnt from no 
other source than art. If, I say, the critic of those who desire 
to learn were to turn these matters over in his mind, he would 
no longer, it seems to me, regard the discussion of the subject 


as superfluous or useless... 


1 Appendix C, Scr. Znc. (10). 2 Demosth. c. Aréstocr. 113. 
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Quell they the oven’s far-flung splendour-glow ! 
Ha, let me but one hearth-abider mark— 

One flame-wreath torrent-like I’ll whirl on high; 
I’ll burn the roof, to cinders shrivel it !— 

Nay, now my chant is not of noble strain’. 


Such things are not tragic but pseudo-tragic— flame- 
wreaths, and ‘belching to the sky,’ and Boreas represented as 
a ‘flute-player, and all the rest of it. They are turbid in 
expression and confused in imagery rather than the product 
of intensity, and each one of them, if examined in the light 
of day, sinks little by little from the terrible into the con- 
temptible. But since even in tragedy, which is in its very _ 
nature stately and_ prone to bombast, tasteless tumidity is 
unpardonable, still less, I presume, will it harmonise with 
the narration of fact. 2. And this is the ground on which 
the phrases of Gorgias of Leontini are ridiculed when he 
describes Xerxes as the ‘Zeus of the Persians’ and vultures 
as ‘living tombs. So is it with some of the expressions of 
Callisthenes which are not sublime but high-flown, and still 
more with those of Cleitarchus, for the man is frivolous. and 
blows, as Sophocles has it, 


On pigmy hautboys: mouthpiece have they none’. 


Other examples will be found in Amphicrates and Hegesias 
and Matris, for often when these writers seem to themselves to 
be inspired they are in no true frenzy but are simply trifling. 
3. Altogether, tumidity seems particularly hard to avoid. 
The explanation is that all who aim at elevation are so 
anxious to escape the reproach of being weak and dry that. 
they are carried, as by some strange law of nature, into the 
opposite extreme. They put their trust in the maxim that 


1 Appendix C, Aeschylus.—Translated by A. S. Way : see Preface. 
2 Appendix C, Sophocles.—Translated by A. S. Way: see Preface. . 
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‘failure in a great attempt is at least a noble error’. 4. But 
evil are the swellings, both in the body and in diction, which 
are inflated and unreal, and threaten us with the reverse of 
our aim; for nothing, say they, is drier than a man who has 
the dropsy. While tumidity desires to transcend the limits of. 
the sublime, the defect which is termed puerility is the direct . 
antithesis of elevation, for it is utterly low and mean and in 
real truth the most ignoble vice of style. What, then, is this 
puerility? Clearly, a pedant’s thoughts, which begin in 
learned trifling and end in frigidity. Men slip into this kind 
of error because, while they aim at the uncommon and 
elaborate and most. of all at the attractive, they drift un- 
awares into the tawdry and affected. 5. A third, and closely 
allied, kind of defect in matters of passion is that which 
Theodorus used to call parenthyrsus. By this is meant yn- 


seasonable and empty passion, where no passion is required, 


or immoderate, where moderation is needed. For men are . 
often carried away,—as-if by intoxication, into displays of 
emotion which are not caused by the nature of the subject, 
but are purely personal and wearisome. In consequence they 
seem to hearers who are in no wise affected to act in an 
ungainly way. And no wonder; for they are beside them- 
selves, while their hearers are not. But the question of the 
passions we reserve for separate treatment. 


IV 


Of the second fault of which we have spoken—frigidity— 
Timaeus supplies many examples. Timaeus was a writer of 
considerable general ability, who occasionally showed that he 
was not incapable of elevation of style. He was learned and 
ingenious, but very prone to criticise the faults of others 
while blind to his own. Through his passion for continually 
starting novel notions, he often fell into the merest childishness. 
2. I will set down one or two examples only of his manner, 
since the greater number have been already appropriated by 
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Caecilius. In the course of a eulogy on Alexander the 
Great, he describes him as ‘the man who gained possession 
of the whole of Asia in fewer years than it took Isocrates to 
write his Panegyric urging war against the Persians’ Strange 
indeed is the comparison of the man of Macedon with the 
rhetorician. How plain it is, Timaeus, that the Lacedaemo- 
nians, thus judged, were far inferior to Isocrates in prowess, 
- for they spent thirty years in the conquest of Messene, whereas 
he composed his Panegyric in ten. 3. Consider again the 
way in which he speaks of the Athenians who were captured 
in Sicily. ‘They were punished because they had acted 
impiously towards Hermes and mutilated his images, and the | 
infliction of punishment was chiefly due to Hermocrates the 
son of Hermon, who was descended, in the paternal line, from 
the outraged god’ I am surprised, beloved Terentianus, that 
he does not write with regard to the despot Dionysius that 
‘Dion and Heracleides deprived him of his sovereignty because 
he had acted impiously towards Zeus and Heracles. 4. But 
why speak of Timaeus when even those heroes of literature, 
Xenophon and Plato, though trained in the school of Socrates, 
nevertheless sometimes forget themselves for the sake of such 
paltry pleasantries? Xenophon writes in the Polity of the 
Lacedaemonians : ‘Y¥ ou would find it harder to hear their voice 
than that of busts of marble, harder to deflect their gaze than 
that of statues of bronze ; you would deem them more modest 
than the very maidens in their eyes?’ 

It was worthy of an Amphicrates and not of a Xenophon 
to call the pupils of our eyes ‘modest maidens. Good 
heavens, how strange it is that the pupils of the whole company 
should be believed to be modest notwithstanding the common 
saying that the shamelessness of individuals is indicated by 
nothing so much as the eyes! ‘ Thou sot, that hast the eyes 
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of a dog, as Homer has it'. 5. Timaeus, however, has not 
left even this piece of frigidity to Xenophon, but clutches it 
as though it were hid treasure. At all events, after saying 
of Agathocles that he abducted his cousin, who had been 
given in marriage to another man, from the midst of the 
nuptial rites, he asks, ‘Who could have done this had he not 
had wantons, in place of maidens, in his eyes?’ 6. Yes, 
and Plato (usually so divine) when he means simply ¢ad/ets 
says, ‘ They shall write and preserve cypress memorials in the 
temples?’ 

And again, ‘As touching walls, Megillus, I should hold 
with Sparta that they be suffered to lie asleep in the earth and 
not summoned to arise®. 7. The expression of Herodotus 
to the effect that beautiful women are ‘eye-smarts’ is not 
much better’. This, however, may be condoned in some 
degree since those who use this particular phrase in his 
narrative are barbarians and in their cups, but not even in the 
mouths of such characters is it well that an author should 
suffer, in the judgment of posterity, from an unseemly ex- 
hibition of triviality. 


V 


All these ugly and_parasitical growths arise in literature 
_ from a single cause, that pursuit of novelty in the expression 





of ideas which may be regarded as the fashionable craze 
of the day. Our defects usually spring, for the most part, 


from the same sources as our good points. Hence, while 
beauties of expression and touches of sublimity, and charming 
elegances withal, are favourable to effective composition, yet 
these very things are the elements and foundation, not only of 
success, but also of the contrary. Something of the kind is 
true also of variations and hyperboles and the use of the plural 
number, and we shall show subsequently the dangers to which 
these seem severally to be exposed. It is necessary now to 
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seek and to suggest means by which we may avoid the defects 


which attend the steps of the sublime. 


wil 


The best means would be, my friend, to gain, first of all, clear 
knowledge and appreciation of the true sublime. The enter- 


Prise is, however, an arduous one one. For the j ju gment of style 
less, if I must speak in the way of precept, it is not impossible 
perhaps to acquire discrimination in these matters by attention 
to some such hints as those which follow. 


VII 


You must know, my dear friend, that it is with the sublime 
as in the common life of man. In life nothing can be con- 
sidered great which it is held great to despise. For instance, 
riches, honours, distinctions, sovereignties, and all other things 
which possess in abundance the external trappings of the 
stage, will not seem, to a man of sense, to be supreme blessings, 
since the very contempt of them is reckoned good in no small 
degree, and in any case those who could have them, but are 
high-souled enough to disdain them, are more admired than 
those who have them. So also in the case of sublimity in 
poems and- prose writings, we must consider whether some 
supposed examples have not simply the appearance o 
elevation with many idle accretions, so that when analysed 
they are found to be mere vanity—objects which a noble 
nature will rather despise than admire. 2. For, as if in- 


stinctively, our soul is uplifted by the true sublime ; it takes a 
proud flight, and is filled with joy and vaunting, as though it- 


had itself produced what-it-has-heard_— 2) When, theretore, a 


thing is heard repeatedly by a man of intelligence, who is well 
versed in literature, and its effect is not to dispose the soul to 
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high thoughts, and it does not leave in the mind more food 
for reflexion than the words seem to convey, but falls, if. 
examined carefully through and through, into disesteem, it 
cannot rank as true sublimity because it does not survive a 
first hearing. For that is really great which bears a repeated » 
examination, and which it is difficult or rather impossible to| 
withstand, and the memory of which is strong and hard to| 
efface. 4. In general, consider those examples of sublimity 
to be fine and genuine which please all and always. For 
when men of different pursuits, lives, ambitions, ages, 
languages, hold identical views on one and the same subject, 
then that verdict which results, so to speak, from a concert of 
discordant elements makes our faith in the object of admiration 


strong and unassailable. 


VIII 


There are, it may be said, five principal sources of elevated 
language. Beneath these five varieties there lies, as though 
it were a common foundation, the gift of discourse, which is 
indispensable. First and most important is the power of 
forming great conceptions, as we have elsewhere explained in 
our remarks on Xenophon. Secondly, there is vehement and — 

_inspired passion. These two components of the sublime ae 
for the most part innate. Those which remain are partly the 
product of art. The due formation of figures deals with two‘ 
sorts of figures, first those of thought and secondly those of 
expression. Next there is noble diction, which in turn com- , 
prises choice of words, and use of metaphors, and elaboration 
of language. The fifth cause of elevation—one which is the 


fitting conclusion of all that have preceded it—is dignified | 
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and elevated composition. Come now, let us consider what is 


involved in each of these varieties, with this one remark by 
way of preface, that Caecilius has omitted some of the five 
divisions, for example, that of passion. 2. Surely he is quite 
mistaken if he does so on the ground that these two, sublimity 
and passion, are a unity, and if it seems to him that they are 
by nature one and inseparable. For some passions are found 
which are far removed from sublimity and are of a low order, 
such as pity, grief and fear ; and on the other hand there are 
“many examples of the sublime which are independent of 
passion, such as the daring words of Homer with regard to 
the Aloadae, to take one out of numberless instances, : 


Yea, Ossa in fury they strove to upheave on Olympus on high, 
With forest-clad Pelion above, that thence they might step to the 
Sy 
And so of the words which follow with still greater force :— 
Ay, and the deed had they done’. 


3. Among the orators, too, eulogies and ceremonial and occa- 
sional addresses contain on every side examples of dignity 
and elevation, but are for the most part void of passion. This 
is the reason why passionate speakers are the worst eulogists, 
and why, on the other hand, those who are apt in encomium 
are the least passionate. 4. If, on the other hand, Caecilius 
thought that passion never contributes at all to sublimity, 
and if it was for this reason that he did not deem it worthy 
of mention, he is altogether deluded. I would affirm with 
confidence that there is no tone so lofty as that of genuine 
passion, in its right place, when it bursts out in a wild gust 
of mad enthusiasm and as it were fills the speaker’s words 
with frenzy. 


ex 


Now the first of the conditions mentioned, namely elevation 
of mind, holds the foremost rank among them all. We must, 
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therefore, in this case also, although we have to do rather 
with an endowment than with an acquirement, nurture our 
souls (as far as that is possible) to thoughts sublime, and 
make them always pregnant, so to say, with noble inspiration. 
2. In what way, you may ask, is this to be done? Elsewhere 
I have written as follows: ‘Sublimity is the echo of a great 
soul.’ Hence also a bare idea, by itself and without a spoken 
word, sometimes excites admiration just because of the 
greatness of soul implied. Thus the silence of Ajax in the 
Underworld is great and more sublime than words. 3. First, 
then, it is absolutely necessary to indicate the source of this 
elevation, namely, that the truly-eloquent must be free from 
low and ignoble thoughts. For it is not possible that men with 
mean and servile ideas and aims prevailing throughout their 
lives should produce anything that is admirable and worthy 
of immortality. Great accents we expect to fall from the lips 


of those whose thoughts are deep and grave. 4. Thus it is that 
_ Stately speech comes naturally to the proudest spirits. [You 
will remember the answer of ] Alexander to Parmenio when - 


he said ‘ For my part I had been well content?’......... 





EDoee the distance from earth to heaven; and this might 
well be considered the measure of Homer no less than of 
- Strife. 5. How unlike to this the expression which is used 
of Sorrow by Hesiod, if indeed the S/ze/d is to be attributed 
to Hesiod : 

Rheum from her nostrils was trickling’. 


The image he has suggested is not terrible but rather loath- 
some. Contrast the way in which Homer magnifies the higher 
powers : : 


And far as a man with his eyes through the sea-line haze may 
discern, 

On a cliff as he sitteth and gazeth away o’er the wine-dark deep, 

So far at a bound do the loud-neighing steeds of the Deathless 
leap*. 


He makes the vastness of the world the measure of their 


1 Odyss. XI. 543. * Appendix C, p. 215 (quotation from Arrian). 
3 Hesiod, Scut. 267. 4, Vin 90: 
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leap. The sublimity is so overpowering as naturally to 
prompt the exclamation that if the divine steeds were to leap 
thus twice in succession they would pass beyond the confines 
of the world. 6. How transcendent also are the images in 
the Battle of the Gods :— 


Far round wide heaven and Olympus echoed his clarion of thunder ; 

And Hades, king of the realm of shadows, quaked thereunder. 

And he sprang from his throne, and he cried aloud in the dread 
of his heart 3 

Lest o’er him earth-shaker Poseidon should cleave the ground 
apart, 

And revealed to Immortals and mortals should stand those awful 
abodes, 

Those mansions ghastly and grim, abhorred of the very Gods’. 


You see, my friend, how the earth is torn from its founda- 
tions, Tartarus itself is laid bare, the whole world is upturned 
and parted asunder, and all things together—heaven and hell, 
things mortal and things immortal—share in the conflict and 
the perils of that battle ! 

7. But although these things are awe-inspiring, yet from 
another point of view, if they be not taken allegorically, they 
are altogether impious, and violate our sense of what is fitting. 
Homer seems to me, in his legends of wounds suffered by the 
gods, and of their feuds, reprisals, tears, bonds, and all their 
manifold passions, to have made, as far as lay within his 
power, gods of the men concerned in the Siege of Troy, and ¢ 
men of the gods. But whereas we mortals have death as the 
destined haven of our ills if our lot is miserable, he portrays 
the gods as-immortal not only in nature but also in mis- 
fortune. 8. Much superior to the passages respecting the 
Battle of the Gods are those which represent the divine nature 
as it really is—pure and great and undefiled; for example, 
what is said of Poseidon in a passage fully treated by many 
before ourselves : 


Her far-stretching ridges, her forest-trees, quaked in dismay, 
And her peaks, and the Trojans’ town, and the ships of Achaia’s 
array, 
1 Tl. XX1. 388, XxX. 61—65. 
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Beneath his immortal feet, as onward Poseidon strode. 

Then over the surges he drave: leapt sporting before the God 

Sea-beasts that uprose all round from the depths, for their king 
they knew, 

And for rapture the sea was disparted, and onward the car-steeds 
flew?. 


9g. Similarly, the legislator of the Jews, no ordinary man, 
having formed and expressed a worthy conception of the 
might of the Godhead, writes at the very beginning of his 
Laws, ‘God said’—what? ‘Let_there be light, and there 
was light; let there be land, and there was land?” Io. Per- 
haps I shall not seem tedious, my friend, if I bring forward one 
passage more from Homer—this time with regard to the 
concerns of men—in order to show that he is wont himself to 
enter into the sublime actions of his heroes. In his poem the 
battle of the Greeks is suddenly veiled by mist and baling 
night. Then Ajax, at his wits’ end, cries: 


Zeus, Father, yet save thou Achaia’s sons from beneath the gloom, 
And make clear day, and vouchsafe unto us with our eyes to see! 
So it be but in light, destroy us*! 


That is the true attitude of an Ajax. He does not pray for 
life, for such a petition would have ill beseemed a hero. But 
since in the hopeless darkness he can turn his valour to no 
noble end, he chafes at his slackness in the fray and craves 
the boon of immediate light, resolved to find a death worthy 
of his bravery, even though Zeus should fight in the ranks 
aad. 1%. In truth, Homer in these cases shares the 
full inspiration of the combat, and it is.neither more nor less 
than true of the poet himself that 


Mad rageth he as Arés the shaker of spears, or as mad flames 
leap 

Wild-wasting from hill unto hill in the folds of a forest deep, 

And the foam-froth fringeth his lips*. 


He shows, however, in the Odyssey (and this further 


PP XIU epee. OO, XII. 10, X1lln 27—20. 
* Appendix C, Moses. 3 7]. XVII. 645—647. 
* Z/. xv. 605—607. 
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observation deserves attention on many grounds) that, when 
love of marvellous tales. 12. It is clear from many indications 
that the Odyssey was his second subject. A special proof is 
the fact that he introduces in that poem remnants of the 
adventures before Ilium as episodes, so to say, of the Trojan 
War. And indeed, he there renders a tribute of mourning 
and lamentation to his heroes as though he were carrying out 
a long-cherished purpose. In fact, the Odyssey is simply an 
epilogue to the Iliad :— 


There lieth Ajax the warrior wight, Achilles is there, 
There is Patroclus, whose words had weight as a God he were; 
There lieth mine own dear son’. 


ma. it 1s for the same reason, I suppose, that he has made 
the whole structure of the Iliad, which was written at the 
height of his inspiration, full of action and conflict, while the 





Odyssey for the most part consists of narrative, as is character- 
istic of old age. Accordingly, in the Odyssey Homer may be 
likened to a sinking sun, whose grandeur remains without its 
intensity. He does not in the Odyssey maintain so high a 
pitch as in those poems of Iliunf. His sublimities are not 
evenly sustained and free from the liability to sink; there is 
not the same profusion of accumulated passions, nor the 
supple and oratorical style, packed with images drawn from 
real life. You seem to see henceforth the ebb and flow of 
greatness, and a fancy roving in the fabulous and incredible, 
as though the ocean were withdrawing into itself and were 
being laid bare within its own confines. 14. In saying this 
I have not forgotten the tempests in the Odyssey and the 

story of the Cyclops and the like. If I speak of old age, it is 
~ nevertheless the » old age of Homer._The fabulous element, 
however, prevails throughout this poem over the real. The 
object of this digression has been, as I said, to show how 


1 Odyss. 111. 109—II1. 
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easily great natures in their decline are sometimes diverted 
into absurdity, as in the incident of the wine-skin and of the 
men who were fed like swine by Circe (whining porkers, as 
Zoilus called them), and of Zeus like a nestling nurtured by 
the doves, and of the hero who was without food for ten days 
upon the wreck, and of the incredible tale of the slaying of 
the suitors. For what else can we term these things than 
veritable dreams of Zeus? 15. These observations with 
regard to the Odyssey should be made for another reason— 
in order that you may know that the genius of great poets 
and prose-writers, as their passion declines, finds its final 
expression in the delineation of character, For such are the 
details which Homer gives, with an eye to characterisation, 
of life in the home of Odysseus ; they form as it were a comedy 


of manners. 


xX 


Let us next consider whether we can point to anything 
further that contributes to sublimity of style. Now, there 
inhere in all things by nature certain constituents which 
are part and parcel of their substance. It must needs be, 
therefore, that we shall find one source of the sublime in the 


systematic selection of the most important elements, and the 


power of forming, by their mutual combination, what may be 
called one body. The former process a attracts the hearer by 
the choice of the ideas, the latter by the aggregation of those 
chosen. For instance, Sappho everywhere chooses the 
emotions that attend delirious passion from its accompani- 
ments in actual life. Wherein does she demonstrate her 
supreme excellence? In the skill with which she selects and 
binds together the most striking and vehement circumstances 
of passion :— 


MOM sse UX 1925 Xe 17, X. 237, Kl. 02, X11. 447; XXII.’ 79. 
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2. Peer of Gods he seemeth to me, the blissful 
Man who sits and gazes at thee before him, 
Close beside thee sits, and in silence hears thee 

Silverly speaking, 


Laughing love’s low laughter. Oh this, this only 
Stirs the troubled heart in my breast to tremble ! 
For should I but see thee a little moment, 


Straight is my voice hushed ; 


Yea, my tongue is broken, and through and through me 
"Neath the flesh impalpable fire runs tingling ; 
Nothing see mine eyes, and a noise of roaring 


Waves in my ear sounds; 


Sweat runs down in rivers, a tremor seizes 

All my limbs, and paler than grass in autumn, 

Caught by pains of menacing death, I falter, 
Lost in the love-trance’. 


3. Are you not amazed how at one instant she summons, 
as though they were all alien from herself and dispersed, soul, 
body, ears, tongue, eyes, colour? Uniting contradictions, she 
is, at one and the same time, hot and cold, in her senses and 
out of her mind, for she is either terrified or at the point 
of death. The effect desired is that_not one passion only 
should be seen in her, but a concourse of the passions. All 
such things occur in the case of lovers, but it is, as I said, the - 
selection of the most striking of them and their combination 
into a single whole that has produced the singular excellence 


of the passage. In the same way Homer, when describing 


1 Appendix C, Sappho. 
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tempests, picks out the most appalling circumstances. 4. The 

author of the Avzmaspeia thinks to inspire awe in the following 

way :— 

A marvel exceeding great is this withal to my soul— 

Men dwell on the water afar from the land, where deep seas roll. 

Wretches are they, for they reap but a harvest of travail and 
pain, 

Their eyes on the stars ever dwell, while their hearts abide in 
the main. 

Often, I ween, to the Gods are their hands upraised on high, 

And with hearts in misery heavenward-lifted in prayer do they cry’. 


It is clear, I imagine, to everybody that there is more 
elegance than terror in these words. 5. But what says 
Homer? Let one instance be quoted from among many :— 


And he burst on them like as a wave swift-rushing beneath black 
clouds, 

Heaved huge by the winds, bursts down on a ship, and the wild 
foam shrouds 

From the stem to the stern her hull, and the storm-blast’s terrible 
breath. 

Roars in the sail, and the heart of the shipmen shuddereth 

In fear, for that scantly upborne are they now from the clutches 
of death’. 


6. Aratus has attempted to convert this same expression 
to his own use :— 


And a slender plank averteth their death’. 
Only, he has made it trivial and neat instead of terrible. 
Furthermore, he has put bounds to the danger by saying 
A plank keeps off death. After all, it does keep it off. Homer, 
however, does not for one moment set a limit to the terror of 
the scene, but draws a vivid picture of men continually in peril 


of their lives, and often within an ace of perishing with each 


successive wave. Moreover, he has in the words v7ré« Oavarouo, 
forced into union, by a kind of unnatural compulsion, pre- 
positions not usually compounded. He has thus tortured his 


1 Appendix C, Arésteas. 2 Tl. xv. 624—628. 
3 Appendix C, Aratus. 
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line into the similitude of the impending calamity, and by the 
constriction of the verse has excellently figured the disaster, 
and almost stamped upon the expression the very form and 
pressure of the danger, vwéx Oavdtoto dépovrar. 7. This 
is true also of Archilochus in his account of the shipwreck, 
and of Demosthenes in the passage which begins ‘It was 
evening, where he describes the bringing of the news. The 
salient points they selected, one might say, according to 
merit and massed them together, inserting in the midst nothing 
frivolous, mean, or trivial. For these faults mar the effect 
of the whole, just as though they introduced chinks or fissures 
into stately and co-ordered edifices, whose walls are com- 
pacted by their reciprocal adjustment. 


XI 


An allied excellence to those already set forth is that 
which is termed amplificateon. This figure is employed when 
the narrative or the course of a forensic argument admits, from 
section to section, of many starting-points and many pauses, 
and elevated expressions follow, one after the other, in an 
unbroken succession and in an ascending order. 2. And 
this may be effected either by way of the rhetorical treatment 
of commonplaces, or by way of intensification (whether events 
or arguments are to be strongly presented), or by the orderly 
arrangement of facts or of passions; indeed, there are innu- 
merable kinds of amplification. Only, the orator must in 
every case remember that none of these methods by itself, 
apart from sublimity, forms a complete whole, unless indeed 
where pity is to be excited or an opponent to be disparaged. 
In all other cases of amplification, if you take away the 
sublime, you will remove as it were the soul from the body. 
For the vigour of -the amplification at once loses its intensity 
and its substance when not resting on a firm basis of the 
sublime. 3. Clearness, however, demands that we should 
define concisely how our present precepts differ from the 


1 Demosth. De Cor., 169. 
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point under consideration a moment ago, namely the marking- 
out of the most striking conceptions and the unification of them ; 
and wherein, generally, the sublime differs from amplification. 


XII 


Now the definition given by the writers on rhetoric does 
not satisfy me. - Amplification is, say they, discourse which 
invests the subject with grandeur’. This definition, however, 
would surely apply in equal measure to sublimity and passion 
and figurative language, since they too invest the discourse 
with a certain degree of grandeur. The point of distinction 
between them seems to me to be that sublimity consists 
in elevation, while amplification embraces a multitude of. 
details. Consequently, sublimity is often comprised in a 
single thought, while amplification is universally associated 
with a certain magnitude and abundance. 2. Amplification 
(to sum the matter up in a general way) is an aggregation of | 
all the constituent parts and topics of a subject, lending 
strength to the argument by dwelling upon it, and differing 
herein from proof that, while the latter demonstrates the 
matter under investigation......... 

With his vast riches Plato swells, like some sea, into 
a greatness which expands on every side. 3. Wherefore it 
is, I suppose, that the orator? in his utterance shows, as one 
who appeals more to the passions, all the glow of a fiery 
spirit. Plato, on the other hand, firm-planted in his pride 
and magnificent stateliness, cannot indeed be accused of cold- 
feswemverne as mot the same vehemence. 4. And it is in 
these same respects, my dear friend Terentianus, that it seems 
to me (supposing always that we Greeks are allowed to have 
an opinion upon the point) that Cicero differs from Demo- 
sthenes in elevated passages. For the latter is characterised 
by sublimity which is for the most part rugged, Cicero by 


1 Appendix C, Sev. Zc. (4). 2 Sc. Demosthenes. 
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profusion. Our orator!, owing to the fact that in his vehe- 
mence,—aye, and in his speed, power and intensity,—he can 
as it were consume by fire and carry away all before him, may 
be compared to a thunderbolt or flash of lightning. Cicero, on 
the other hand, it seems to me, after the manner of a wide- 
spread conflagration, rolls on with all-devouring flames, having 
within him an ample and abiding store of fire, distributed now 
at this point now at that, and fed by an unceasing succession. 
5. This, however, you? will be better able to decide; but the 
great opportunity of Demosthenes’ high-pitched elevation 
comes where intense utterance and vehement passion are in 
question,.and in passages in which the audience is to be 
utterly enthralled. The profusion of Cicero is in place where 
the hearer must be flooded with words, for it is appropriate to 
the treatment of commonplaces, and to perorations for the. 
most part and digressions, and to all descriptive and declama- 
tory passages, and to writings on history and natural science, 
and to many other departments of literature. 


XITI 


To return from my digression. Although Plato thus flows 
on with noiseless stream, he is none the less elevated. You 
know this because you have read the Republic and are familiar 
with his manner. ‘Those, says he, ‘who are destitute of 
wisdom and goodness and are ever present at carousals and 
the like are carried on the downward path, it seems, and 
wander thus throughout their life. They never look upwards 
to the truth, nor do they lift their heads, nor enjoy any pure 
and lasting pleasure, but like cattle they have their eyes ever 
cast downwards and bent upon the ground and upon their 
feeding-places, and they graze and grow fat and breed, and 
through their insatiate desire of these delights they kick and 
butt with horns and hoofs of iron and kill one another in 
their greed*,’ 

2. This writer shows us, if only we were willing to pay 


1 Sc. Demosthenes. 2 Sc. ‘you Romans.’ SP Rep. 1X. 580) Ae 
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him heed, that another way (beyond anything we have men- 
tioned) leads to the sublime. And what, and what manner of 
Way, may that be? It is the imitation and emulation of 
previous great poets_and writers. And let this, my dear 
_ friend, be an aim to which we steadfastly apply ourselves. For 
many men are carried away by the spirit of others as if 
inspired, just as it is related of the Pythian priestess when she 
approaches the tripod, where there is a rift in the ground which 
(they say) exhales divine vapour. By heavenly power thus 
communicated she is impregnated and straightway delivers 
oracles in virtue of the afflatus. Similarly from the great 
natures of the men of old there are borne in upon the souls of 
those who emulate them (as from sacred caves) what we may 
describe as effiuences, so that even those who seem little likely 
to be possessed are thereby inspired and succumb to the spell 
of the others’ greatness. 3. Was Herodotus alone a devoted 
imitator of Homer? No, Stesichorus even before his time, 
and Archilochus, and above all Plato, who from the great 
Homeric source drew to himself innumerable tributary streams. 
And perhaps we should have found it necessary to prove this, 
point by point, had not Ammonius and his followers selected 
and recorded the particulars. 4. This proceeding is not 
plagiarism ; it is like taking an impression from beautiful forms 
or figures or other works of art. And it seems to me that 
there would not have been so fine a bloom of perfection on- 
Plato’s philosophical doctrines, and that he would not in many 
cases have found his way to poetical subject-matter and 
modes of expression, unless he had with all his heart and 
mind struggled with Homer for the primacy, entering the lists 
like a young champion matched against the man whom all 
admire, and showing perhaps too much love of contention 
and breaking a lance with him as it were, but deriving some 
profit from the contest none the less. For, as Hesiod says, 
‘This strife is good for mortals!’ And in truth that struggle 
for the crown of glory is noble and best deserves the victory 
in which even to be worsted by one’s predecessors brings 
no discredit. | 
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Accordingly it is well that we ourselves also, when 
elaborating anything which requires lofty expression and 
elevated conception, should shape some idea in our_minds_as 
to how perchance Homer would have said this very thing, or 
how it would have been raised to the sublime by Plato_or 
Demosthenes or by the historian Thucydides. For those 
personages, presenting themselves to us and inflaming our 
ardour and as it were illumining our path, will carry our minds 
in a mysterious way to the high standards of sublimity which 
are imaged within us. 2. Still more effectual will it be to 
suggest this question to our thoughts, ‘What sort of hearing 
would Homer, had he been present, or Demosthenes have 
given to this or that when said by me, or how would they 
have been affected by the other?’ For the ordeal is indeed 
a severe one, if we presuppose such a tribunal and theatre for 
our own utterances, and imagine that we are undergoing a 
scrutiny of our writings before these great heroes, acting as 
judges and witnesses. 3. A greater incentive still will be 
supplied if you add the question, ‘In what spirit will each 
succeeding age listen to me who have written thus?’ But if 
one shrinks from the very thought of uttering aught that may 
transcend the term of his own life and time, the conceptions 
of his mind must necessarily be incomplete, blind, and as 
it were untimely born, since they are by no means brought to 
the perfection needed to ensure a futurity of fame. 


XV 


Images, moreover, contribute greatly, my young friend, to 
dignity, elevation, and power as a pleader. In this sense 
some call them mental representations. In a general way 
the name of zmage or tmagination is applied to every idea of 
the mind, in whatever form it presents itself, which gives birth 
to speech. But at the present day the word is predominantly 
used in cases where, carried away by enthusiasm and passion, 
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you think you see what you describe, and you place it bcfore 

the eyes of your hearers. 2. Further, you will be aware of 

the fact that an image has one purpose with the orators and 

another with the poets, and that the design of the poetical 

image is enthralment, of the—rhetorical—vivid description. 

Both, however, seek to stir the passions and the emotions. 
Mother !—’beseech thee, hark not thou on me 


Yon maidens gory-eyed and snaky-haired ! 
Lo there !—lo there !—they are nigh—they leap on me’! 


And: 
Ah! she will slay me! whither can I fly’? 


In these scenes the poet himself saw Furies, and the image 
in his mind he almost compelled his audience also to behold. 
3. Now, Euripides is most assiduous in giving the utmost 
tragic effect to these two emotions—fits of love and madness. 
Herein he succeeds more, perhaps, than in any other respect, 
although he is daring enough to invade all the other regions 
of the imagination. Notwithstanding that he is by nature 
anything but elevated, he forces his own genius, in many 
passages, to tragic heights, and everywhere in the matter of 
sublimity it is true of him (to adopt Homer’s words) that 
The tail of him scourgeth his ribs and his flanks to left and to 

right, 
And he lasheth himself into frenzy, and spurreth him on to the 

fight®. ‘ 
4. When the Sun hands the reins to Phaethon, he says 
‘Thou, driving, trespass not on Libya’s sky, 


Whose heat, by dews urtempered, else shall split 
_ Thy car asunder.’ 


And after that, 


1 Kurip. Ovest. 255. * Eurip. [ph. iz T. 291. 
* 1 XX, 170), 1 
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‘Speed onward toward the Pleiads seven thy course.’ 
Thus far the boy heard; then he snatched the reins: 

He lashed the flanks of that wing-wafted team ; 

Loosed rein; and they through folds of cloudland soared. 
Hard after on a fiery star his sire 

Rode, counselling his son—‘ Ho! thither drive! 

Hither thy car turn—hither’ !’ 


Would you not say that the soul of the writer enters the 
chariot at the same moment as Phaethon and shares in his 
dangers and in the rapid flight of his steeds? For it could 
never have conceived such a picture had it not been borne in 
no less swift career on that journey through the heavens. 
The same is true of the words which Euripides attributes to 


his Cassandra :— 
O chariot-loving Trojans’. 


5. Aeschylus, too, ventures on images of a most heroic stamp. 
An example will be found in his Seven against Thebes, 
where he says 

For seven heroes, squadron-captains fierce, 

Over a black-rimmed shield have slain a bull, 

And, dipping in the bull’s blood each his hand, 

By Ares and Enyo, and by Panic 

Lover of blood, have sworn’. 
In mutual fealty they devoted themselves by that joint oath 
to a relentless doom. Sometimes, however, he introduces 
ideas that are rough-hewn and uncouth and harsh; and 
Euripides, when stirred by the spirit of emulation, comes 
perilously near the same fault, even in spite of his own 
natural bent. 6. Thus in Aeschylus the palace of Lycurgus 


1 Appendix C, Zuripides. * Appendix C, Zurcpides. 
3 Aesch. S.c. Th. 42. 
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at the coming of Dionysus is strangely represented as 
possessed :— 

A frenzy thrills the hall.; the roofs are bacchant 

With ecstasy’: 
an idea which Euripides has echoed, in other words, it is true, 
and with some abatement of its crudity, where he says :— 

The whole mount shared their bacchic ecstasy’. 
7. Magnificent are the images which Sophocles has conceived 
of the death of Oedipus, who makes ready his burial amid the 
portents of the sky*®. Magnificent, too, is the passage where 
the Greeks are on the point of sailing away and Achilles 
appears above his tomb to those who are putting out to sea— 
a scene which I doubt whether anyone has depicted more 
vividly than Simonides’. But it is impossible to cite all the 
examples that present themselves. 8. It is no doubt true > 
that those which are found in the poets contain, as I said, a 
tendency to exaggeration in the way of the fabulous and that 
they transcend in every way the credible, but in_oratorical 
imagery the best feature is—always—its reality and truth. 
Whenever the form of a speech is poetical and fabulous and 
breaks into every kind of impossibility, such digressions have 
a strange and alien air. For example, the clever orators 
forsooth of our day, like the tragedians, see Furies, and— 
fine fellows that they are—cannot even understand that 
Orestes when he cries 

Unhand me!—of mine Haunting Fiends thou art— 
Dost grip my waist to hurl me into hell”! 

has these fancies because he is mad. 9. What, then, can 
oratorical imagery effect? Well, it is able in many ways to 
infuse vehemence and passion into spoken words, while more 
particularly when it is combined with the argumentative 
passages it not only persuades the hearer but actually makes 
him its slave. Here is an example. ‘Why, if at this very 
moment, says Demosthenes, ‘a loud cry were to be heard in 
front of the courts, and we were told that the prison-house 


1 Appendix C, Aeschylus. 2 Eurip. Bacchae, 726. 
3 Soph. Oed. Col. 1586. 4 Appendix C, Smonides. > Eurip. Ovest. 264. 
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lies open and the prisoners are in full flight, no one, whether 
he be old or young, is so heedless as not to lend aid to the 
utmost of his power; aye, and if any one came forward and 
said that yonder stands the man who let them go, the offender 
would be promptly put to death without a hearing’ to. In 
the same way, too, Hyperides on being accused, after he 
had proposed the liberation of the slaves subsequently to the 
great defeat, said ‘This proposal was framed, not by the 
orator, but by the battle of Chaeroneia®’ The speaker has 
here at one and the same time followed a train of reasoning 
and indulged a flight of imagination. He has, therefore, 
passed the bounds of mere persuasion by the boldness of his 
conception. 11. By a sort of natural law in all such matters 
we always attend to whatever possesses superior force; 
whence it is that we are drawn away from demonstration 
pure and simple to any startling image within whose dazzling © 
brilliancy the argument lies concealed, And it is not un- 
reasonable that we should be affected in this way, for when 
two things are brought together, the more powerful always 
attracts to itself the virtue of the weaker. 12. It will be 
enough to have said thus much with regard to examples of 
the sublime in thought, when produced by greatness of soul, 
imitation, or imagery. 


RVI aor pq tT 


Here, however, in due order comes the place assigned to 
Figures; for they, if handled in the proper manner, will 
contribute, as I have said, in no mean degree to sublimity. 
But since to treat thoroughly of them all at the present 
moment would be a great, or rather an endless task, we 
will now, with the object of proving our proposition, run 
over a few only of those which produce elevation of diction. 
2. Demosthenes is bringing forward a reasoned vindication 
of his public policy. What was the natural way of treating 
the subject? It was this. ‘You were not wrong, you who 
engaged in the struggle for the freedom of Greece. You have 


1 Demosth. c. Zimocr. 208. 2 Appendix C, Ayperides. 
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domestic warrant for it. For the warriors of Marathon did 

no wrong, nor they of Salamis, nor they of Plataea’’ When, 

however, as though suddenly inspired by heaven and as it 

were frenzied by the God of Prophecy, he utters his famous 

oath by the champions of Greece (‘assuredly ye did no wrong; 

I swear it by those who at Marathon stood in the forefront of 
the danger’), in the public view by this one Figure of Adjura- 

tion, which I here term Ajostvophe, he deifies his ancestors. 

He brings home the thought that we ought to swear by those 

who have thus nobly died as we swear by Gods, and he fills the 

mind of the judges with the high spirit of those who there 

bore the brunt of the danger, and he has transformed the 

natural course of the argument into transcendent sublimity and 

passion and that secure belief which rests upon strange and 

prodigious oaths. He instils into the minds of his hearers the 

conviction—which acts as a medicine and an antidote—that | 
they should, uplifted by these eulogies, feel no less proud of 
the fight against Philip than of the triumph at Marathon and 

Salamis. By all these means he-carries his hearers—clean_ 
3. It is said, indeed, that the germ of the oath is found in 

Eupolis :— 

For, by the fight I won at Marathon, 
No one shall vex my soul and rue it not’. 


But it is not sublime to swear by a person in any chance way; 
the sublimity depends upon the place and the manner and 
the circumstances and the motive. Now in the passage of 
Eupolis there is. nothing but the mere oath, addressed to the 
Athenians when still prosperous and in no need of comfort. 
Furthermore, the poet in his oath has not made divinities of 
the men in order so to create in his hearers a worthy concep- 
tion of their valour, but he has wandered away from those 
who stood in the forefront of the danger to an inanimate 
thing—the fight. In Demosthenes the oath is framed for van- 
quished men, with the intention that Chaeroneia should no 
longer appear a failure to the Athenians. He gives them at 
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one and the same time, as I remarked, a demonstration that 
they have done no wrong, an example, the sure evidence of 
oaths, a eulogy, an exhortation. 4. And since the orator was 
likely to be confronted with the objection, ‘ You are speaking 
of the defeat which has attended your administration, and 
yet you swear by vectories, in what follows he consequently 
measures even individual words, and chooses them unerringly, 
showing that even in the revels of the imagination sobriety 
is required. ‘Those, he says, ‘who stood in the forefront 
of the danger at Marathon, and those who fought by sea at 
Salamis and Artemisium, and those who stood in the ranks 
at Plataea.. Nowhere does he use the word ‘conquered, but 
at every turn he has evaded any indication of the result, since 
it was fortunate and the opposite of what happened at 
Chaeroneia. So he at once rushes forward and carries his 
hearer off his feet. ‘All of whom,’ says he, ‘were accorded | 
a public burial by the state, Aeschines, and not ¢he successful 
only. 
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I ought not, my dear friend, to omit at this point an 
observation of my own, which shall be most concisely stated. 
It is that, by a sort of natural law, figures bring support to 
the sublime, and on their part derive support in turn from it 
in a wonderful degree. Where and how, I will explain. The 
cunning use of figures is peculiarly subject to suspicion, and 
produces an impression of ambush, plot, fallacy. This is so 
when the plea is addressed to a judge with absolute powers, 
and particularly to despots, kings, and leaders in positions of 
superiority. Such an one at once feels resentment if, like a 
foolish boy, he is tricked by the paltry figures of the oratorical 
craftsman. Construing the fallacy into a personal affront, some- 
times he becomes quite wild with rage, or if he controls his 
anger, steels himself utterly against persuasive words. Where- 


fore a figure is at its best when the very fact that it isafigure 


escapes attention. 2. Accordingly, sublimity and passion 
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form an antidote and a wonderful help against the mistrust 
which attends upon the use of figures. The art which 
craftily employs them lies hid and escapes all future suspicion, 
when once it has been associated with beauty and sublimity. 
A sufficient proof is the passage already adduced, ‘By the 
men of Marathon I swear.’ By what means has the orator 
here concealed the figure? Clearly, by the very excess of 
light. For just as all dim lights are extinguished in the 
blaze of the sun, so do the artifices of rhetoric fade from view 
when bathed in the pervading splendour of sublimity. 
3. Something like this happens also in the art of painting. 
For although light and shade, as depicted in colours, lie side 
by side upon the same surface, light nevertheless meets the 
vision first, and not only stands out, but also seems far nearer. 
So also with the manifestations of passion and the sublime 
in literature. They lie nearer to our minds through a sort of 
natural kinship and through their own radiance, and always 
strike our attention before the figures, whose art they moe 
into the shade and as it were keep in concealment. 


XVIII 


But what are we next to say of questions and interraga- 
tions? Is it not precisely by the visualizing qualities of 
these figures that Demosthenes strives to make his speeches 
far more effective and impressive? ‘Pray tell me,—tell me, 
you sir,—do you wish to go about and inquire of one 
another, Is there any news? Why, what greater news could 
there be than this, that a Macedonian is subduing Greece? 
Peeeeeeecad? No; but he is ill. Dead or ill, what 
difference to you? Should anything happen to him, you 
will speedily create another Philip!’ Again he says, ‘ Let 
us sail against Macedonia. Where shall we find a landing- 
place? someone asks. The war itself will discover the 
weak places in Philip’s position®’ All this, if stated plainly 


1 Dem. Philipp. 1. to. 2 Dem. Philipp. 1. 44. 
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and directly, would have been altogether weaker. As it is, 
the excitement, and the rapid play of question and answer, 
and the plan of meeting his own objections as though they 
were urged by another, have by the help of the figure made 
the language used not only more elevated but also more 
convincing. 2. Foran exhibition of passion has a greater 
effect when it seems not to be studied by the speaker himself 
but to be inspired by the occasion ; and questions asked and 
answered by oneself simulate a natural outburst of passion. 
For just as those who are interrogated by others experience 
a sudden excitement and answer the inquiry incisively and 
with the utmost candour, so the figure of question and 
answer leads the hearer to suppose that each deliberate 
thought is struck out and uttered on the spur of the moment, | 
and thus beguiles his reason. We may further quote that 
passage of Herodotus which is regarded as one of the most 
eleyeccat: if thus....... 


XIX 


The words issue forth without connecting links and are 
poured out as it were, almost outstripping the speaker himself. 
‘Locking their shields, says Xenophon, ‘they thrust fought 
slew fell’? 2. And so with the words of Eurylochus :— 
We passed, as thou badst, Odysseus, midst twilight of oak-trees 

round. 

There amidst of the forest-glens a beautiful palace we found’. 
For the lines detached from one another, but none the less 
hurried along, produce the impression of an agitation which 


interposes obstacles and at the same time adds impetuosity. 
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This result Homer has produced by the omission-of con- 


junctions. 


XX 


A powerful effect usually attends the union of figures for 
a common object, when two or three mingle together as it 
were in partnership, and contribute a fund of strength, per- 
suasiveness, beauty. Thus, in the speech against Meidias, 
examples will be found of asyndeton', interwoven with 
instances of azaphora® and diatyposis*. ‘For the smiter can 
do many things (some of which the sufferer cannot even 
describe to another) by attitude, by look, by voice*’ 2. Then, 
in order that the narrative may not, as it advances, continue 
in the same groove (for continuance betokens tranquillity, 
while passion—the transport and commotion of the soul— 
sets order at defiance), straightway he hurries off to other 
Asyndeta and Repetitions. ‘By attitude, by look, by voice, 
when he acts with insolence, when he acts like an enemy, 
when he smites with his fists, when he smites you like a 
slave. By these words the orator produces the same effect 
as the assailant—he strikes the mind of the judges by the 
swift succession of blow on blow. 3. Starting from this 
point again, as suddenly as a gust of wind, he makes another 
attack. ‘When smitten with blows of fists, he says, ‘when 
smitten upon the cheek. These things stir the blood, these 
drive men beyond themselves, when unused to insult. No one 
can, in describing them, convey a notion of the indignity they 
imply. So he maintains throughout, though with continual 
variation, the essential character of the Refetitions and 
Asyndeta. In this way, with him, order is disorderly, and on 
the other hand disorder contains a certain element of order. 


XXI 


Come now, add, if you please, in these cases connecting 
particles after the fashion of the followers of Isocrates. 
Furthermore, this fact too must not be overlooked that the 


1 Broken sentences. 2 Repetition of words. 
3 Vivid description. 4 Demosth. zz Mid. 72. 
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smiter may do many things, first by attitude, then by look, 
then again by the mere voice.’ You will feel, if you transcribe 
the passage in this orderly fashion, that the rugged impetuosity 
of passion, once you make it smooth and equable by adding 
the copulatives, falls pointless and immediately loses all its 
fire. 2. Just as the binding of the limbs of runners deprives 
them of their power of rapid motion, so also passion, when 
shackled by connecting links and other appendages, chafes 
at the restriction, for it loses the freedom of its advance and 
its rapid emission as though from an engine of war. 


XXII 


Flyperbata, or inversions, must be placed under the same 
category. They are departures in the order of expressions 
or ideas from the natural sequence; and they bear, it may 
be said, the very stamp and impress of vehement emotion. 
Just as those who are really moved by anger, or fear, or 
indignation, or jealousy, or any other emotion (for the passions 
are many and countless, and none can give their number), at 
times turn aside, and when they have taken one thing as their 
subject often leap to another, foisting in the midst some 
‘irrelevant matter, and then again wheel round to their original 
theme, and driven by their vehemence, as by a veering wind, 
now this way now that with rapid changes, transform their 
expressions, their thoughts, the order suggested by a natural 
sequence, into numberless variations of every kind ; so also 
among the best writers it is by means of kyperbaton that 
imitation approaches the effects of nature. For art is perfect 
when it seems to be nature, and nature hits the mark when 
she contains art hidden within her. We may illustrate by 
the words of Dionysius of Phocaea in Herodotus. ‘Our 
fortunes lie on a razors edge, men of Ionia; for freedom or 
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for bondage, and that the bondage of runaway slaves. Now, 
therefore, if you choose to submit to hardships, you will have 
toil for the moment, but you will be able to overcome your 
foes! 2. Here the natural order would have been: ‘Men 
of Ionia, now is the time for you to meet hardships; for our 
fortunes lie on a razors edge.’ But the speaker postpones 
the words ‘ Men of Ionia. He starts at once with the danger 
of the situation, as though in such imminent peril he had no 
time at all to address his hearers. Moreover, he inverts the 
order of ideas. For instead of saying that they ought to 
endure hardships, which is the real object of his exhortation, 
he first assigns the reason because of which they ought to 
endure hardships, in the words ‘our fortunes lie on a razor’s 
edge. The result is that what he says seems not to be 
premeditated but to be prompted by the necessities of the 
moment. 3. In a still higher degree Thucydides is most 
bold and skilful in disjoining from one another by means of 
transpositions things that are by nature intimately united 
and indivisible. Demosthenes is not so masterful as Thu- 
cydides, but of all writers he most abounds in this kind of 
figure, and through his use of hyperbata makes a great 
impression of vehemence, yes and of unpremeditated speech, 





and moreover draws his hearers with him into all the perils of 


his long inversions.— 4. For he will often leave in suspense 


the thought which he has begun to express, and meanwhile he 
will heap, into a position seemingly alien and unnatural, one 
thing upon another parenthetically and from any external 
source whatsoever, throwing his hearer into alarm lest the 
whole structure of his words should fall to pieces, and com- 
pelling him in anxious sympathy to share the peril of the 
speaker; and then unexpectedly, after a long interval, he 
adds the long-awaited conclusion at the right place, namely 
the end, and produces a far greater effect by this very use, so 


1 Herod. VI. 11, 
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bold and hazardous, of hyperbaton. Examples may be spared 
because of their abundance. 


XXII 


The figures which are termed /olyptota—accumulations, 
and variations, and climaxes—are excellent weapons of public 
oratory, as you are aware, and contribute to elegance and to 
every form of sublimity and passion. Again, how greatly do 
changes of cases, tenses, persons, numbers, genders, diversify 
and enliven exposition. 2. Where the use of numbers is 
concerned, I would point out that style is not adorned only 
or chiefly by those words which are, as far as their forms go, 
in the singular but in meaning are, when examined, found to 
be plural: as in the lines 

A countless crowd forthright | 


Far-ranged along the beaches were clamouring ‘Thunny in sight’!’ 


The fact is more worthy of observation that in certain cases 
the use of the plural (for the singular) falls on the ear with 
still more imposing effect and impresses us by the very sense. 
of multitude which the number conveys. 3. Such are the 
words of Oedipus in Sophocles : 
O nuptials, nuptials, 

Ye gendered me, and, having gendered, brought 

To light the selfsame seed, and so revealed 

Sires, brothers, sons, in one—all kindred blood !— 

Brides, mothers, wives, in one !—yea, whatso deeds 

Most shameful among humankind are done’. 


The whole enumeration can be summed up in a single proper 
name—on the one side Oedipus, on the other Jocasta. None 
the less, the expansion of the number into the plural helps to. 
pluralise the misfortunes as well. There is a similar instance . 
of multiplication in the line :— 


Forth Hectors and Sarpedons marching came’, 


1 Appendix C, Scr. Inc. (8). 2 SophipOcd-. 7). 1403; 
3 Appendix C, Scr. Zuc. (5). 
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and in that passage of Plato concerning the Athenians which 
we have quoted elsewhere. 4. ‘Forno Pelopes, nor Cadmi, 
nor Aegypti and Danai, nor the rest of the crowd of born 
foreigners dwell with us, but ours is the land of pure Greeks, 
free from foreign admixture,’ etc.’ For naturally a theme 
seems more imposing to the ear when proper names are thus 
added, one upon the other, in troops. But this must only be 
done in cases in which the subject admits of amplification or 
redundancy or exaggeration or passion—one or more of 
the se—since we all know that a richly caparisoned style is 
extremely pretentious. 


XXIV 


Further (to take the converse case) particulars which are _ 
combined from the plural into the singular are sometimes 
most elevated inappearance. ‘Thereafter,’ says Demosthenes, 
‘all Peloponnesus was at variance’ ‘And when Phrynichus 
had brought out a play entitled the Capture of Miletus, the 
whole theatre burst into tears* For the compression of the 
number from multiplicity into unity gives more fully the feeling 
of asingle body. 2. In both cases the explanation of the 
elegance of expression is, I think, the same. Where the words 
are singular, to make them plural is the mark of unlooked-for 
passion ; and where they are plural, the rounding of a number 
of things into a fine-sounding singular is surprising owing to 
the converse change. 


XXV 


If you introduce things which are past as present and now 


taking place, you will make your story no longer a narration 


1 Plat. Menex. 245 D. 2 Dem. de Cor. 18. 3 Herod. vi. 21. 
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but an actuality. Xenophon furnishes an illustration. ‘A 
man, says he, ‘has fallen under Cyrus’ horse, and being 
trampled strikes the horse with his sword in the belly. He 
rears and unseats Cyrus, who falls! This construction is 
specially characteristic of Thucydides. 


XXVI 


In like manner the ae ina bes a vivid 
impression, and often makes the hearer feel that he is moving 
in the midst of perils :— 


Thou hadst said that with toil unspent, and all unwasted of limb, 
They closed in the grapple of war, so fiercely they rushed to the 
fray® ; 


and the line of Aratus :-— 
Never in that month launch thou forth amid lashing seas’. 


2. So also Herodotus: ‘From the city of Elephantine thou 
shalt sail upwards, and then shalt come to a level plain; and 
after crossing this tract, thou shalt embark upon another 
vessel and sail for two days, and then shalt thou come to a 
great city whose name is Meroe*” Do you observe, my friend, 
how he leads you in imagination through the region and 
makes you see what you hear? All such cases of direct 
personal address place the hearer on the very scene of action. 
3. So it is when you seem to be speaking, not to all and 
sundry, but to a single individual :— 


But Tydeides—thou wouldst not have known him, for whom that 
hero fought’. 


You will make your hearer more excited and more attentive, 
and full of active participation, if you keep him on the alert 
by words addressed to himself. 


Ee XcnCi7r0p. Vl. 1. 37. 2 71. xv. 697, 8. 
_ 3 Appendix C, Aratus. a Eleroden il. .20: DLL. 85. 
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There is further the case in which a writer, when relating 
something about a_person, suddenly breaks off and erts 


himself into that selfs erson. This species of figure is a 


kind of outburst of passion :— 


Then with a far-ringing shout to the Trojans Hector cried, 
Bidding them rush on the ships, bidding leave the spoils blood- 
dyed— : 

And whomso I mark from the galleys aloof on the farther side, 
I will surely devise his death’. 

The poet assigns the task of narration, as is fit, to himself, but 
the abrupt threat he suddenly, with no note of warning, 
attributes to the angered chief. It would have been frigid 
had he inserted the words, ‘ Hector said so and so.’ As it is, 
the swift transition of the narrative has outstripped the swift 
transitions of the narrator. 2. Accordingly this figure should 
be used by preference when a sharp crisis does not suffer 
the writer to tarry, but constrains him to pass at once 
from one person to another. An example will be found in 
Hecataeus : ‘ Ceyx treated the matter gravely, and straightway 
bade the descendants of Heracles depart ; for I am not able 
to succour you. In order, therefore, that ye may not perish 
yourselves and injure me, get you gone to some other country®.’ 
3. Demosthenes in dealing with Aristogeiton has, somewhat 
differently, employed this variation of person to betoken the 
quick play of emotion. ‘And will none of you, he asks, 
‘be found to be stirred by loathing or even by anger at the . 
violent deeds of this vile and shameless fellow, who—you 
whose licence of speech, most abandoned of men, is not 
confined by barriers nor by doors, which might perchance be 
opened*!’ With the sense thus incomplete, he suddenly 


A ENea BAO. * Appendix C, Hecataeus. 
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breaks off and in his anger almost tears asunder a single 
expression into two persons,—‘he who, O thou ‘most 
abandoned!’ Thus, although he has turned aside his address 
and seems to have left Aristogeiton, yet through passion he 
directs it upon him with far greater force. 4. Similarly with 


the words of Penelope :— 

Herald, with what behest art thou come from the suitor-band ? 
To give to the maids of Odysseus the godlike their command 
To forsake their labours, and yonder for them the banquet to lay? 
I would that of all their wooing this were the latest day, 

That this were the end of your banquets, your uttermost revelling- 


hour, 
Ye that assemble together and all our substance devour, 


The wise Telemachus’ store, as though ye never had heard, 
In the days overpast of your childhood, your fathers’ praising word, — 


How good Odysseus was’. 
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As to whether or no Periphrasis contributes to the sublime, 


no one, I think, will hesitate. For just _as in music the so- 
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customed rites he calls ‘being escorted publicly by their 
fatherland.’ Is it in a slight degree only that he has magnified 
the conception by the use of these words? Has he not rather, 
starting with unadorned diction, made it musical, and shed 
over it like a harmony the melodious rhythm which comes 
from periphrasis? 3. And Xenophon says, ‘You regard toil 
as the guide to a joyous life. You have garnered in your souls 
the goodliest of all possessions and the fittest for warriors. 
For you rejoice in praise more than in all else’’ In using, 
instead of ‘you are willing to toil, the words ‘you deem 
toil the guide to a joyous life” and in expanding the rest of 
the sentence in like manner, he has annexed to his eulogy 
a lofty idea. 4. And so with that inimitable phrase of 
Herodotus: ‘The goddess afflicted with an unsexing malady 
those Scythians who had pillaged the temple?’ 


X XIX 


A hazardous business, however, eminently hazardous is 
periphrasis, unless it be handled with discrimination ; other- 
wise it speedily falls flat, with its odour of empty talk and 
its swelling amplitude. This is the reason why Plato (who is 
always strong in figurative language, and at times unseasonably 
so) is taunted because in his Laws he says that ‘neither gold 
nor silver treasure should be allowed to establish itself and 
weer the city’, The critic says, that, if he had ‘been 
forbidding the possession of cattle, he would obviously have 
spoken of ovineand bovinetreasure. 2. But our parenthetical 
disquisition with regard to the use of figures as bearing upon 
the sublime has run to sufficient length, my dear Terentianus ; 
for all these things lend additional passion and animation to 
style, and passion is as intimately allied with sublimity as 
sketches of character with entertainment. 
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Since, however, it is the case that, in discourse, thought 
ee Ee ie 


and diction are for the_ rt_ developed one through the. 


other, come let us proceed to consider any branches of the 
subject of diction which have so far been neglected. Now 
it is, no doubt, superfluous to dilate to those who know it 
well upon the fact that the choice of proper and striking 
words wonderfully attracts and enthralls the hearer, and 
that such a choice is the leading ambition of all orators 
and writers, since it is the direct agency which ensures 
the presence in writings, as upon the fairest statues, of 
the perfection of grandeur, beauty, mellowness, dignity, force, 
power, and any other high qualities there may be, and 
breathes into dead things a kind of living voice. All this it 
is, I say, needless to mention, for beautiful words are in very 
truth the peculiar light of thought. 2. It may, however, be 
pointed out that stately language is not to be used everywhere, 
since to invest petty affairs with great and high-sounding 


names would seem just like putting a full-sized tragic mask 
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ee full of vigour and racy; and so is Anacreon’s line, 
‘That Thracian mare no longer do I heed?’ In this way, too, 
that original expression of Theopompus merits praise. Owing 
to the correspondence between word and thing it seems to 
me to be highly expressive; and yet Caecilius for some 
unexplained reason finds fault with it. ‘Philip, says 
Theopompus, ‘had a genius for stomaching things®’ Now 


1 Appendix C, Axacreon. 2 Appendix C, 7heopompus. 
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a homely expression of this kind is sometimes much more 
telling than elegant language, for it is understood at once 
since it is drawn from common life, and the fact that it is 
familiar makes it only the more convincing. So the words 
‘stomaching things’ are used. most strikingly of a man who, 
- for the sake of attaining his own ends, patiently and with 
cheerfulness endures things shameful and vile. 2. So with 
the words of Herodotus. ‘Cleomenes,’ he says, ‘ went. mad, 
and with a small sword cut the flesh of his own body into 
strips, until he slew himself by making mincemeat of his 
entire person'’ And, ‘Pythes fought on shipboard, until 
he was utterly hacked to pieces’ These phrases graze the 
very edge of vulgarity, but they are saved from vulgarity by 
their expressiveness. 
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employed, Caecilius seems to assent to the view of those who 
lay it down that not more than two, or at the most three, 
should be ranged together in the same passage. Demosthenes 
is, in fact, the standard in this as in other matters. The 
proper time for using metaphors is when the passions roll like 
a torrent and sweep a multitude of them down their resistless 
flood. 2. ‘Men,’ says he, ‘who are vile flatterers, who have 
maimed their own fatherlands each one of them, who have 
toasted away their liberty first to Philip and now to Alexander, 
who measure happiness by their belly and their lowest desires, 
‘and who have overthrown that liberty and that freedom from 
despotic mastery which to the Greeks of an earlier time were 
the rules and standards of, good*. Here the orator’s wrath 
against the traitors throws a veil over the number of the 
tropes. 3. Inthe same spirit, Aristotle and Theophrastus 
point out that the following phrases serve to soften bold 
metaphors—‘as if, and ‘as it were, and ‘if one may so 
say, and ‘if one may venture such an expression’; for the 


+ UEMeLOG. V.in7 5. 2 Herod. vit. 181. 
3 Dem. de Cor. 296. 
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qualifying words mitigate, they say, the audacity of expression’. 
4. I accept that view, but still for number and boldness of 
metaphors I maintain, as I said in dealing with figures, that 





strong and timely passion and noble sublimity are the appro- 
priate palliatives. For it is the nature of the passions, in their 
vehement rush, to sweep and thrust everything before them, 
or rather to demand hazardous turns as altogether indis- 
pensable. They do not allow the hearer leisure to criticise 
the number of the metaphors because he is carried away by 
the fervour of the speaker. 5. Moreover, in the treatment 
of commonplaces and in descriptions there is nothing so 
impressive as a number of tropes following close one upon 
the other. It is by this means that in Xenophon the 
anatomy of the human tabernacle is magnificently depicted, 
and still more divinely in Plato. Plato says that its head is a 
citadel; in the midst, between the head and the breast, is 
built the neck like some isthmus. The vertebrae, he says, 
are fixed beneath like pivots. Pleasure is a bait which tempts 
men to ill, the tongue the test of taste ; the heart is the knot 
of the veins and the wellspring of the blood that courses 
round impetuously, and it is stationed in the guard-house of 
the body. The passages by which the blood races this way 
and that he names alleys. He says that the gods, contriving 
succour for the beating of the heart (which takes place when 
dangers are expected, and when wrath excites it, since it 
then reaches a fiery heat), have implanted the lungs, which 
are soft and bloodless and have pores within, to serve as a 
buffer, in order that the heart may, when its inward wrath 
boils over, beat against a yielding substance and so escape 
injury. The seat of the desires he compared to the women’s 


1 Appendix C, Aristotle. 
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apartments in a house, that of anger to the men’s. The 
spleen he called the napkin of the inward parts, whence it is 
filled with secretions and grows to a great and festering bulk. 
After this, the gods canopied the whole with flesh, putting 
forward the flesh as a defence against injuries from without, 
as though it were a hair-cushion. The blood he called the 
fodder of the flesh. ‘In order to promote nutrition, he con- 
tinues, ‘ they irrigated the body, cutting conduits as in gardens, 
in order that, with the body forming a set of tiny channels, 
the streams of the veins might flow as from a never-failing 
source. When the end comes, he says that the cables of the 
soul are loosed like those of a ship, and she is allowed to go 
free. 6. Examples of a similar nature are to be found in 
a never-ending series. But those indicated are enough to 
show that figurative language possesses great natural power, 
and that metaphors contribute to the sublime; and at the 
same time that it is impassioned and descriptive passages 
which rejoice in them to the greatest extent. 7. It is obvious, 
however, even though I do not dwell upon it, that the use of 
tropes, like all other beauties of expression, is apt to lead to 
excess. On this score Plato himself is much criticised, since 
he is often carried away by a sort of frenzy of words into 
strong and harsh metaphors and into inflated allegory. ‘ For 
it is not readily observed,’ he says, ‘that a city ought to be 
mixed like a bowl, in which the mad wine seethes when it has 
been poured in, though when chastened by another god who 
is sober, falling thus into noble company, it makes a good 
and temperate drink®’ For to call water ‘a sober god, and 
mixing ‘chastening, is—the critics say—the language of a 


1 Plato, Zim. 65 C—85 E. 
2 9Plato,, £2o¢s,.773 C. 
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post, and one who is in truth far from sober. 8. Fastening 
upon such defects, however, Caecilius ventured, in his writings 
in praise of Lysias, to make the assertion that Lysias was 
altogether superior to Plato. In so doing he gave way to two 
blind impulses of passion. Loving Lysias better even than 
himself, he nevertheless hates Plato more perfectly than he 
loves Lysias. In fact, he is carried away by the spirit of 
contention, and even his premisses are not, as he thought, 
admitted. For he prefers the orator as faultless and 
immaculate to Plato as one who has often made mistakes. 


But the truth is not of this nature, nor anything ikem. 
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Come, now, let us take some writer who is really 
immaculate and beyond reproach. Is it not worth while, 
on this very point, to raise the general question whether we 
ought to give the preference, in poems and prose writings, to 
grandeur with some attendant faults, or to success which 
is moderate but altogether sound and free from error? 
Aye, and further, whether a greater number of excellences, 
or excellences higher in quality, would in literature rightly 
bear away the palm? For these are inquiries appropriate to 
a treatise on the sublime, and they imperatively demand a 
settlement. 2. For my part, I am well aware that lofty 
genius is far removed from flawlessness; for invariable 
accuracy incurs the risk of pettiness, and in the sublime, as 
in great fortunes, there must be something which is over- 
looked. It may be necessarily the case that low and average 
natures remain as a rule free from failing and in greater 
safety because they never run a risk or seek to scale the 


heights, while great endowments prove insecure because of 
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their very greatness. 3. In the second place, I am not 
- ignorant that it naturally happens that the worse side of human 
character is always the more easily recognised, and that the 
memory of errors remains indelible, while that of excellences 
quickly dies away. 4. I have myself noted nota few errors 
on the part of Homer and other writers of the greatest 
distinction, and the slips they have made afford me anything 
but pleasure. Still I do not term them wilful errors, but 
rather oversights of a random and casual kind, due to neglect 
and introduced with all the heedlessness of genius. Conse- 
quently I do not waver in my view that excellences higher 
in quality, even if not sustained throughout, should always 
on a comparison be voted the first place, because of their 
sheer elevation of spirit if for no other reason. Granted that 
Apollonius in his Argonautica shows himself a poet who does 
not trip, and that in his pastorals Theocritus is, except in a 
few externals, most happy, would you not, for all that, choose 
to be Homer rather than Apollonius? 5. Again : does 
Eratosthenes in the Evzgone (a little poem which is altogether 
free from flaw) show himself a greater poet than Archilochus 
with the rich and disorderly abundance which follows in 
his train and with that outburst of the divine spirit within 
him which it is difficult to bring under the rules of law? 
Once more:- in lyric poetry would you prefer to be 
Bacchylides rather than Pindar?. And in tragedy to be Ion - 
of Chios rather than—Sophocles? It is true that Bacchylides 
and. Ion are faultless: and entirely elegant writers of the 
polished school, while Pindar and Sophocles, although at 
times they burn everything before them as it were in their 
swift career, are often extinguished unaccountably and fail 


most lamentably. But would anyone in his senses regard 
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all the compositions of Ion put together as an equivalent for 
the single play of the Oedzpus? 


XXXIV 


If successful writing were to be estimated by number of 
merits and not by the true criterion, thus judged Hyperides 
would be altogether superior to Demosthenes. For he has a 
greater variety of accents than Demosthenes and a greater 
number of excellences, and like the pentathlete he falls just 
below the top in every branch. In all the contests he has to 
resign the first place to his rivals, while he maintains that place 
as against all ordinary persons. 2. Now Hyperides not only 
imitates all the strong points of Demosthenes with the ex- 
ception of his composition, but he has embraced in a singular 
degree the excellences and graces of Lysias as well. For he 
talks with simplicity, where it is required, and does not 
adopt like Demosthenes one unvarying tone in all his utter- 
ances. He possesses the gift of characterisation in a sweet 
and pleasant form and with a touch of piquancy. There are 
innumerable signs of wit in him—the most polished raillery, 
high-bred ease, supple skill in the contests of irony, jests not 
tasteless or rude after the well-known Attic manner but 
naturally suggested by the subject, clever ridicule, much comic 
power, biting satire with well-directed fun, and what may be 
termed an inimitable charm investing the whole. He is 
excellently fitted by nature to excite pity; in narrating a fable 
he is facile, and with his pliant spirit he is also most easily turned 
towards a digression (as for instance in his rather poetical pre- 
sentation of the story of Leto), while he has treated his Funeral 
Oration in the epideictic vein with probably unequalled success. 
3. Demosthenes, on the other hand, is not an apt delineator 
of character, he is not facile, he is anything but pliant or epi- 
deictic, he is comparatively lacking in the entire list of 
excellences just given. Where he forces himself to be jocular 
and pleasant, he does not excite laughter but rather becomes 
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the subject of it, and when he wishes to approach the region 
of charm, he is all the farther removed from it. If he had 


attempted to write the short speech about Phryne or about 


Athenogenes, he would have all the more commended 
Poe@emdes to our regard. 4. The good points of the 
latter, however, many though they be, are wanting in eleva- 
tion; they are the staid utterances of a sober-hearted man 
and leave the hearer unmoved, no one feeling terror when he 
reads Hyperides. But Demosthenes draws—as from a store— 
excellences allied to the highest sublimity and perfected to 
the utmost, the tone of lofty speech, living passions, copious- 
ness, readiness, speed (where it is legitimate), and that power 
and vehemence of his which forbid approach. Having, I 
say, absorbed bodily within himself these mighty gifts which 
we may deem heaven-sent (for it would not be right to term 
them “wman), he thus with the noble qualities which are his 
own routs all comers even where the qualities he does not 


possess are concerned, and overpowers with thunder and 


with lightning the orators of every age. One could sooner 
face with unflinching eyes a descending thunderbolt than 
meet with steady gaze his bursts of passion in their swift 
succession. 


XXXV 


But in the case of Plato and Lysias there is, as I said, 
a further point of difference. For not only in the degree of 
his excellences, but also in their number, Lysias is much in- 
ferior to Plato; and at the same time he surpasses him in his 
faults still more than he falls below him in his excellences,. 
2. What fact, then, was before the eyes of those superhuman 
writers who, aiming at everything that was highest in com- 
position, contemned an all-pervading accuracy? This besides 
many other things, that Nature has appointed us men to be 
no base or ignoble animals; but when she ushers us into 
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life and into the vast universe as into some great assembly, to 
be as it were spectators of the mighty whole and the keenest 
aspirants for honour, forthwith she implants in our souls the 
unconquerable love of whatever is elevated and more divine 
than we. 3. Wherefore not even the entire universe suffices 
for the thought and contemplation within the reach of the 
human mind, but our imaginations often pass beyond the 
bounds of space, and if we survey our life on every side and| 
see how much more it everywhere abounds in what is striking, : 
and great, and beautiful, we shall soon discern the purpose of 
our birth. 4. This is why, by a sort of natural impulse, we 
admire not the small streams, useful and pellucid though they 
be, but the Nile, the Danube or the Rhine, and still more 
the Ocean. Nor do we view the tiny flame of our own 
kindling (guarded in lasting purity as its light ever is) with 
greater awe than the celestial fires though they are often 
shrouded in darkness; nor do we deem it a greater marvel 
than the craters of Etna, whose eruptions throw up stones 
from its depths and great masses of rock, and at times 
_ pour forth rivers of that pure and unmixed subterranean fire. 
5. In all such matters we may say that what is useful or 
necessary men regard as commonplace, while they reserve 
their admiration for that which is astounding. 


~ XX AVI 


Now as regards the manifestations of the sublime in 
literature, in which grandeur is never, as it sometimes is in | 
nature, found apart from utility and advantage, it is fitting to 
observe at‘once that, though writers of this magnitude are 
far removed from faultlessness, they none the less all rise 
above what is mortal; that all other qualities prove their 
possessors to be men, but sublimity raises them near the 
majesty of God; and that, while immunity from_errors_ 
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relieves from censure, it is -crandeur_that excites admiration.— 


2. What need to add thereto that each of these supreme 
authors often redeems all his failures by a single sublime and 
happy touch, and (most important of all) that if one were to 
pick out and mass together the blunders of Homer, Demo- 
sthenes, Plato, and all the rest of the greatest writers, they 
would be found to be a very small part, nay an infinitesimal 
fraction, of the triumphs which those heroes achieve on every 
hand? This is the reason why the judgment of all posterity 
—a verdict which envy itself cannot convict of perversity— 
has brought and offered those meeds of victory which up 
to this day it guards intact and seems likely still to 
preserve, 


Long as earth’s waters shall flow, and her tall trees burgeon and 
bloom’. 


3. In reply, however, to the writer who maintains that the 
faulty Colossus is not superior to the Spearman of Poly- 
cleitus, it is obvious to remark among many other things that 
in art the utmost exactitude is admired, grandeur in the works 
of nature; and that it is by nature that man is a being 
gifted with speech. ee eee 
required; in discourse we demand, as I said, that whic 
transcends the human. 4. Nevertheless—and the counsel 
about to be given reverts to the beginning of our memoir— 
since freedom from failings is for the most part the successful 
result of art, and excellence (though it may be unevenly 
sustained) the result of sublimity, the employment of art is 
in every way a fitting aid to nature; for it is the conjunction 
of the two which tends to ensure perfection. 

Such are the decisions to which we have felt bound to 
come with regard to the questions proposed ; but let every 
man cherish the view which pleases him best. | 


1 Appendix C, Scr. Lic. (6). 
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XXXVII 


- 


Closely related to Metaphors (for we must return to our 
point) are comparisons and similes, differing only in this 


FESPECt... 


XXXVITI 


...such Hyperboles as: ‘unless you carry your brains 
trodden down in your heels'.’ It is necessary, therefore, to 
know where to fix the limit in each case; for an occasional 
overshooting of the mark ruins the hyperbole, and such expres- 
sions, when strained too much, lose their tension, and sometimes | 
swing round and produce the contrary effect. 2. Isccrates, 
for example, fell into unaccountable puerility owing to 
the ambition which made him desire to describe everything 
with a touch of amplification. The theme of his Panegyric 
is that Athens surpasses Lacedaemon in benefits conferred 
upon Greece, and yet at the very outset of his speech he uses 
these words: ‘ Further, language has such capacity that it is 
possible thereby to debase things lofty and invest things 
small with grandeur, and to express old things in a new way, . 
and to discourse in ancient fashion about what has newly 
Mappened™ “Do you then, Isocrates, it may be asked, 
‘mean in that way to interchange the facts of Lacedaemonian ~ 
and Athenian history?’ For in his eulogy of language he 
has, we may say, published to his hearers a preamble warning 
them to distrust himself. 3. Perhaps, then, as we said in 
dealing with figures generally, those hyperboles are best in 
which the very fact that they are hyperboles escapes atten- 
tion. This happens when, through stress of strong emotion, 
they are uttered in connexion with some great crisis, as is 


1 [Demosth.] de Halonneso 45.—App. C, Demosthenes. 2 Isocr. Paneg, 8. 
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done by Thucydides in the case of those who perished in 
Sicily. ‘The Syracusans,’ he says, ‘came down to the water’s 
edge and began the slaughter of those chiefly who were in 
_the river, and the water at once became polluted, but none 
the less it was swallowed although muddy and mixed with 
blood, and to most it was still worth fighting fort.’ That a 
draught of blood and mud should still be worth fighting for, 
is rendered credible by the intensity of the emotion at a great 
crisis. 4. So with the passage in which Herodotus tells of 
those who fell at Thermopylae. ‘On this spot, he says, ‘the 
barbarians buried them as they defended themselves with 
daggers—those of them who had daggers still left—and with 
hands and mouths’. Here you may be inclined to pro- 
test against the expressions ‘fight with their very mouths’ 
against men in armour, and ‘being buried’ with darts. At 
the same time the narrative carries conviction ; for the event 
does not seem to be introduced for the sake of the hyperbole, 
but the hyperbole to spring naturally from the event. 5. For 


(as I never cease to say) the deeds and passions which 


verge on transport are a sufficient lenitive and remedy for 
every audacity of speech. This is the reason why the quips 


of comedy, although they may be carried to the extreme of 

absurdity, are plausible because they are so amusing. For 

instance, 7 
Smaller his field was than a Spartan letter’. 


For mirth, too, is an emotion, an emotion which has its root 
in pleasure. 6. Hyperboles are employed in describing 
things small as well as great, since exaggeration is the 
common element in both cases. And, in a sense, ridicule is 
an amplification of the paltriness of things. 


XX XIX 


The fifth of those elements contributing to the sublime 
which we mentioned, my excellent friend, at the beginning, still 


1 Thucyd. vit. 84. 2 Herod. Vil. 225. 
3 Appendix C, Scr. Luc. (2). 
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remains to be dealt with, namely the arrangement of the words 
in a certain order. In regard to this, having already in two 
treatises sufficiently stated such results as our inquiry could 
| compass, we will add, for the purpose of our present under- 
taking, only what is absolutely essential, namely the fact that 





harmonious arrangement is not only a natural source of 
persuasion and pleasure among men but also a wonderful in- 
strument of lofty utterance and of passion. 2. For does 
not the flute instil certain emotions into its hearers and as it 
were make them beside themselves and full of frenzy, and 
supplying a rhythmical movement constrain the listener to 
move rhythmically in accordance therewith and to conform 
himself to the melody, although he may be utterly ignorant of 
music? Yes, and the tones of the harp, although in themselves 
they signify nothing at all, often cast a wonderful spell, as you 
know, over an audience by means of the variations of sounds, 
by their pulsation against one another, and by their mingling 
in concert. 3. And yet these are mere semblances and 
spurious copies of persuasion, not (as I have said) genuine 
activities of human nature. Are we not, then, to hold that 


composition (being a harmony of that language which is | 


implanted by nature in man and which appeals not to the 
hearing only but to the soul itself), since it calls forth manifold 
shapes of words, thoughts, deeds, beauty, melody, all of them. 
born at our birth and growing with our growth, and since by 
means of the blending and variation of its own tones it seeks to 
introduce into the minds of those who are present the emotion 
which affects the speaker and since it always brings the 
audience to share in it and by the building of phrase upon 
phrase raises a sublime and harmonious structure: are we not, 
I say, to hold that harmony by these selfsame means allures 


us and invariably disposes us to stateliness and dignity and 
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elevation and every emotion which it contains within itself, 
gaining absolute mastery over our minds? But it is folly to 
dispute concerning mattérs which are generally admitted, 
since experience is proof sufficient. 4. An example of a 
conception which is usually thought sublime and is really 
admirable is that which Demosthenes associates with the 
decree: ‘ This decree caused the danger which then beset the 
city to pass by just-as a cloud'’ But it owes its happy 
sound no less to the harmony than to the thought itself. For 
the thought is expressed throughout in dactylic rhythms, and 
these are most noble and productive of sublimity ; and there- 
fore it is that they constitute the heroic, the finest metre that 
we know. [And the order of the expression #omep védos is 
exactly right.] For if you derange the words of the sentence 
and transpose them in whatever way you will, as for example 
‘This decree just-as a cloud caused the danger of the time to 
pass by’; nay, if you cut off a single syllable only and say 
‘caused to pass by as a cloud,’ you will perceive to what an 
extent harmony is in unison with sublimity. For the very 
words ‘just-as a cloud’ begin with a long rhythm, which 
consists of four metrical beats; but if one syllable is cut off 
and we read ‘as a cloud,’ we immediately maim the sublimity 
by the abbreviation. Conversely, if you elongate the word 
and write ‘caused to pass by just-as-if a cloud,’ it means the 
same thing, but no longer falls with the same effect upon the 
ear, inasmuch as the abrupt grandeur of the passage loses 
its energy and tension through the lengthening of the con- 
cluding syllables. 


XL 


Among the chief causes of the sublime in speech, as in 
the structure of the human body, is the collocation of 
members, a single one of which if severed from another 


1 Demosth. de Cor. 188. 
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possesses in itself nothing remarkable, but all united together 
make a full and perfect organism. So the constituents of 
grandeur, when separated from one another, carry with them 
sublimity in distraction this way and that, but when formed 
into a body by association and when further encircled in 
a chain of harmony they become sonorous by their very 


rotundity ; and in periods sublimity is, as it were, a contribu- 
tion made by a multitude. 2. We have, however, sufficiently 


shown that many writers and poets who possess no. natural 
sublimity and are perhaps even wanting in elevation have 
nevertheless, although employing for the most part common 
and popular words with no striking associations of their own, 
by merely joining and fitting these together, secured dignity 
and distinction and the appearance of freedom from meanness. 
Instances will be furnished by Philistus among many others, 
by Aristophanes in certain passages, by Euripides in most. 
3. In the last-mentioned author, Heracles, after the scene in 
which he slays his children, uses the words :— 


- Full-fraught am I with woes—no space for more’. 


The expression is a most ordinary one, but it has gained 
elevation through the aptness of the structure of the line. 
If you shape the sentence in a different way, you will see 
this plainly, the fact being that Euripides is a poet in virtue 
ofS _power_of composition rather than of his invention. 
4. In the passage which describes Dirce tor torn away by the 
bull :— 
Whitherso’er he turned 
Swift wheeling round, he haled and hurled withal 
_ Dame, rock, oak, intershifted ceaselessly’, 


the conception itself is a fine one, but it has been rendered 
more forcible by the fact that the harmony is not hurried or 
carried as it were on rollers, but the words act as buttresses 
for one another and find support in the pauses, and issue 
finally in a well-grounded sublimity. 


1 Eurip. Herc. Fur. 1245. 2 Appendix C, Luripides. 
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XLI 


There is nothing in the sphere of the sublime, that is so 
lowering as broken and agitated movement of language, such 
as 1s characteristic of pyrrhics and trochees and dichorees, 
which fall altogether to the level of dance-music. For all 
over-rhythmical writing is at once felt to be affected “and 
finical and wholly lacking in passion owing to the monotony 
of its superficial polish. 2. And the worst of it all is 
that, just as petty lays draw their hearer away from the 
point and compel his attention to themselves, so also over- 
rhythmical style does not communicate the feeling of the 
words but simply the feeling of the rhythm. Sometimes, 
indeed, the listeners knowing beforehand the due termina- 
tions stamp their feet in time with the speaker, and as in 
a dance give the right step in anticipation. 3, In like 
manner those words are destitute of sublimity which lie too 
close together, and are cut up into short and tiny syllables, 
and are held together as if with wooden bolts by sheer 


inequality and ruggedness. 


XLII 


Further, excessive concision of expression tends to lower 
the sublime, since grandeur is marred when the thought is 
brought into too narrow a compass. Let this be understood 
not of proper compression, but of what is absolutely petty 
and cut into segments. For concision curtails the sense, but 
brevity goes straight to the mark. It is plain that, wzce versa, 
prolixities are frigid, for so is everything that resorts to 


unseasonable length. 
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XL 


Triviality of expression is also apt to disfigure sublimity. 
In Herodotus, for example, the tempest is. described with 
marvellous effect in all its details, but the passage surely - 
contains some words below the dignity of the subject. The 
following may serve as an instance—‘ when the sea seethed!’ 
The word ‘seethed’ detracts greatly from the sublimity 
because it is an ill-sounding one. Further, ‘the wind, he 
says, ‘grew fagged, and those who clung to the spars met ‘an . 
unpleasant end’. The expression ‘grew fagged’ is lacking 
in dignity, being vulgar; and the word ‘unpleasant’ is in- 
appropriate to so great a disaster. 2. Similarly, when 
Theopompus had dressed out in marvellous fashion the 
descent of the Persian king upon Egypt, he spoilt the whole — 
by some petty words. ‘For which of the cities (he says) or 
which of the tribes in Asia did not send envoys to the 
Great King? Which of the products of the earth or of the 
achievements of art was not, in all its beauty or preciousness, 
brought as an offering to his presence ? Consider the multitude 
of costly coverlets and mantles, in purple or white or em- 
broidery; the multitude of pavilions of gold furnished with all 
things useful; the multitude, too, of tapestries and costly 
couches. Further, gold and silver plate richly wrought, and 
goblets and mixing-bowls, some of which you might have 
seen set with precious stones, and others finished with care 
and at great price. In addition to all this, countless myriads 
of Greek and barbaric weapons, and beasts of burden beyond 
all reckoning and victims fattened for slaughter, and many 
bushels of condiments, and many bags and sacks and sheets 


of papyrus and all other useful things, and an equal number 


1 Herod. vii. 188. ~ 2 Herod. vil. 1gt and vul. 13. 
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of pieces of salted flesh from all manner of victims, so that the 
piles of them were so great that those who were approaching 
from a distance took them to be hills and eminences 
confronting them’. 3. He runs off from the more elevated 
to the more lowly, whereas he should, on the contrary, have 
risen higher and higher. With his wonderful description of 
the whole outfit he mixes bags and condiments and sacks, 
and conveys the impression of a confectioner’s shop! For 
just as if, in the case of those very adornments, between the 
golden vessels and the jewelled mixing-bowls and the silver 
plate and the pavilions of pure gold and the goblets, a man 
were to bring and set in the midst paltry bags and sacks, the 
proceeding would have been offensive to the eye, so do such 
words when introduced out of season constitute deformities 
and as it were blots on the diction. 4. He might have 
described the scene in broad outline just as he says that 
hills blocked their way, and with regard to the preparations 
generally have spoken of ‘waggons and camels and the 
multitude of beasts of burden carrying everything that 
ministers to the luxury and enjoyment of the table,’ or have 
used some such expression as ‘piles of all manner of grain 
and things which conduce preeminently to good cookery and 
comfort of body,’ or if he must necessarily put it in so un- 
compromising a way, he might have said that ‘all the dainties 
of cooks and caterers were there. 5. In lofty passages we 
ought not to descend to sordid and contemptible language 
unless constrained by some overpowering necessity, but it is 
fitting that we should use words worthy of the subject and 
imitate nature the artificer of man, for she has not placed in 


full view our grosser parts or the means of purging our 


1 Appendix C, Zheopompus. 
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frame, but has hidden them away as far as was possible, and 
as Xenophon says has put their channels in the remotest 
background, so as not to sully the beauty of the entire creature. 
6. But enough; there is no need to enumerate, one by one, 
the things which produce triviality. For since we have 
previously indicated those qualities which render style noble 
and lofty, it is evident that their opposites will for the most 
part make it low and base. 
XLIV 

It remains however (as I will not hesitate to add, in 
recognition of your love of knowledge) to clear up, my dear 
Terentianus, a question which a certain philosopher has 
recently mooted. ‘I wonder, he says, ‘as no doubt do many 
others, how it happens that in our time there are men who 
have the gift of persuasion to the utmost extent, and are well 
fitted for public life, and are keen and ready, and particularly 
rich in all the charms of language, yet there no longer arise 
really lofty and transcendent natures unless quite exception- 
ally. So great and world-wide a dearth of high utterance 
attends our age. 2. ‘Can it be, he continued, ‘that we are 
to accept the trite explanation that democracy is the kind 
nursing-mother of genius, and that literary power may be 
said to share its rise and fall with democracy and democracy 
alone? For freedom, it is said, has power to feed the imagi- 
nations of the lofty-minded and to inspire hope, and where it 
prevails there spreads abroad the eagerness of mutual rivalry 
and the emulous pursuit of the foremost place. 3. Moreover, 
owing to the prizes which are open to all under popular 
government, the mental excellences of the orator are con- 
tinually exercised and sharpened, and as it were rubbed 
bright, and shine forth (as it is natural they should) with all 
the freedom which inspires the doings of the state. To-day,’ 
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he went on, ‘we seem in our boyhood to learn the lessons of a 
righteous servitude, being all but enswathed in its customs 
and observances, when our thoughts are yet young and tender, 
and never tasting the fairest and most productive source of 
eloquence (by which, he added, ‘I mean freedom), so that 
_we emerge in no other guise than that of sublime flatterers.’ 
4. This is the reason, he maintained, why no slave ever 
becomes an orator, although all other faculties may belong to 
menials. In the slave there immediately burst out signs of 
fettered liberty of speech, of the dungeon as it were, of a 
man habituated to buffetings. 5. ‘For the day of slavery,’ 
as Homer has it, ‘takes away half our manhood"’ ‘Just as,’ 
he proceeded, ‘the cages (if what I hear is true) in which are 
kept the Pygmies, commonly called zazz, not only hinder the 
growth of the creatures confined within them, but actually 
attenuate them through the bonds which beset their bodies, 
so one has aptly termed all servitude (though it be most 
righteous) the cage of the soul and a public prison-house.’ 
6. I answered him thus: ‘It is easy, my good sir, and 
characteristic of human nature, to find fault with the age in 
which one lives. But consider whether it may not be true 
that it is not the world’s peace that ruins great natures, but 
far rather this war illimitable which holds our desires in its 
grasp, aye, and further still those passions which occupy as 
with troops our present age and utterly harry and plunder it. 
For the love of money (a disease from which we all now suffer 
sorely) and the love of pleasure make us their thralls, or 
rather, as one may say, drown us body and soul in the depths, 


the love of riches being a malady which makes men petty, 


1 Odyss. XVII. 322. 
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25 Oikala’ Omov O€ Hua@v EkdoTOV ToOvs GAOUVs HOH Pious 
\ , \ > , “A , \ 
dexacpot BpaBevovor kat addorpiav Onpar Oavarwv Kat 


I ayevéoraroy P. 3 addOéorepov P adnPéorepor P. 4 éllxdo P, elo|rac 
Mareenyes 6 Balvovoa (B corr. ex “) P. 7 Kal dua] Pearcius, cal dda P. 
8 olkov P olkwy P. ev0vs| Mathewsius, e/s ds P. post els ds supplet 
€xetvos oiklas Vahlenus. 10 dAafgovelay re] Is. Vossius: dvddekov ev avri 


ot 
(évre am. rec.; in marg. yp év avrt) P. If yevyoa (oe superscr. a m. rec.) P. 


12 rovrous| Tollius, ro’rov P. 15 UBpxy P.  rxxxvoulav P. 20 KaTavynTa 
post uépn praebet P quod ut ex proximis vl ]karaévynrd perperam repetitum Vahlenus 
delendum esse censet. 21 rTd0dvara] Pearcius, rac|avara P. érixplxoer P. 
22 dexacdels| Manutius, dixacdelc P. 24 7rd (in rw am, rec. corr.) P. 
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and the love of pleasure one which makes them most ignoble. 
7. On reflexion I cannot discover how it is possible for us, if 
we value boundless wealth so highly, or (to speak more truly) 
deify it, to avoid allowing the entrance into our souls of the 
evils which are inseparable from it. For vast and unchecked 
wealth is accompanied, in close conjunction and step for step 
as they say, by extravagance, and as soon as the former 
opens the gates of cities and houses, the latter immediately 
enters and abides. And when time has passed the pair 
build nests in the lives of men, as the wise say, and quickly 
give themselves to the rearing of offspring, and breed 
ostentation, and vanity, and luxury, no spurious progeny of 
theirs, but only too legitimate. If these children of wealth 
are permitted to come to maturity, straightway they beget in 
the soul inexorable masters—insolence, and lawlessness, and 
shamelessness. 8. This must necessarily happen, and men 
will no longer lift up their eyes or have any further regard 
for fame, but the ruin of such lives will gradually reach its 
complete consummation and sublimities of soul fade and 
wither away and become contemptible, when men are lost in 
admiration of their own mortal parts and omit to exalt that 
which is immortal. 9. For a man who has once accepted a 
bribe for a judicial decision cannot be an unbiassed and 
upright judge of what is just and honourable (since to the 
man who is venal his own interests must seem honourable 
and just), and the same is true where the entire life of each 


of us is ordered by bribes, and huntings after the death of 
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2s A \ 2 3 A SN , oe) , 
evedpar diabykav, TO O Ex TOD TaVTOSs KEpdaively BVOv- 
A A gy A A ~ 

pela THs Wuyns EKaoTos Tpos THS ™ Hvdpatrodiapevot, apa 
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on &v TH ToTAvTH owwtKH TOV Biov diaPOopa SoKxodpev 

» > , 4 \ a id XK , 

et. ehevOepdyv tia KpiTnY TOV peydhoav 7 SuNnKovToY 
\ N 3A 3 , > lal XN \ 

5 pos TOV ai@va KadéKacToy amro\eherhOar Kal pr KaT- 
apyatpertaler Oar mpos THS TOU TAEoveKTety emiOuptas ; 
10. dAAa@ pyrote ToLovTOLs Olot TED Eo meV NMELS, ALELVOV 
af HK B) 4 > 5) , b) a N 
apxeoOar 7 €devOepois elvar: émetrovye adefeioar TO 

4 e 3 € A + \ A 2 € 
acuvo\ov, ws €€ ElpKTHS ageToL, KaTa TOV TANTLOV at 

10 TAEovEEtaL KaV eTLKAVOELAY TOLS KAaKOLS THV OLKOUPEVHD. 
II. ddws O€ damavav edyv eivat ToY vUY yevvapevav 

4 \ e , @ Q NZ, , > 
pvoewv THY palvytav, y ANY OALywY TavTES eyKaTa- 
A 3 yy A CY 3 4 b) \ 
Buodpev, ovK addAwS TOvovVTEs 7} avahapBavovTes Ei LH 
3 V4 \ € ~~ 4 3 N \ A 14 \ A 
éraivov Kal yOovns evexa, adda py THS Cydov Kal TYLNS 
3 4 \ 3 v4 4 b) A nm 3 OA > XQ 

15 Glas ToTE Mbedeias. 12. KPaTIOTOY ElKH TAUT E€av, emt 
d€ TA TUvExyH wpe: Hv O€ Ta’TAa TA TAO, TEpl av ev 
idiw mponyoupevas vierxouela yparibew vropvyjmatt, 
TyVv TE TOV addou Adyouv Kal avTOV TOV Vous poLpaY 
emexovTav, ws Huw Soxel... 


1 évedpar P. 2 mpoo tio P, wpds THsx Robortellus. Vide Append. A. 


dpa P. 4 peyddwv 7] Robortellus, weyddwy 7 meyadwv 7 P. 5 aldva 
Portus, ayava P. xkadéxaorov] unus ex libris Vaticanis, ka0éxacrov P. unt 
Manutius, pou P. 9. mAynoiwv P wrolov P. 12 7] Manutius, of P, of 
Robortellus. 16 év iitw—1gQ ju addidit m. rec. in P, consentientibus 


libris deterioribus. 1g doxec add. Robortellus. 
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others, and the laying of ambushes for legacies, while gain 
from any and every source we purchase—each one of us—at 
the price of life itself, being the slaves of pleasure. In an age 
which is ravaged by plagues so sore, is it possible for us to 
imagine that there is still left an unbiassed and incorruptible 
judge of works that are great and likely to reach posterity, or 
is it not rather the case that all are influenced in their 
decisions by the passion for gain? 10. Nay, it is perhaps 
better for men like ourselves to be ruled than to be free, 
since our appetites, if let loose without restraint upon our 
neighbours like beasts from a cage, would set the world 
on fire with deeds of evil. 11. Summing up, I maintained 
that among the banes of the natures which our age produces 
must be reckoned that half-heartedness in which the life of 
all of us with few exceptions is passed, for we do not labour 
or exert ourselves except for the sake of praise and pleasure, 
never for those solid benefits which are a worthy object of our 
own efforts and the respect of others. 12. But ‘’tis best to” 
leave these riddles unresolved, and to proceed to what next 
presents itself, namely the subject of the Passions, about which 
I previously undertook to write in a separate treatise. 
These form, as it seems to me, a material part of discourse 
generally and of the Sublime itself. 


1 Eurip. Ziectra 379. 
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Ave NDIX A: 
TEXTUAL. WITH CRITICAL NOTES. 


In the Appendices and Indices reference is sometimes made to pages (e.g. 17) or 
to pages and lines (e.g. 96. 12), at other times to chapters (e.g. li.) or to 
chapters and sections (e.g. xii. 2). 


The known manuscripts of the De Sublimitate are eleven in 
number, of which four are preserved at Paris, three at Rome, one at 
Milan, one at Venice, one at Florence, and one at Cambridge. ‘Their 
designations are as follows: 


1. Codex Parisinus s. Parisiensis 2036. Tenth Century. 
By far the oldest and the best. Detailed particulars with regard to 
it, in itself and in its relation to the rest, will be given later. Here it 
need only be said that, in the textual criticism of the De Sublimitate, 
this codex deserves even a higher position than that occupied in 
their respective spheres by three other remarkable Paris manuscripts, 
that of the /oetics of Aristotle (A°), that of the Republic of Plato (A), 
and that of Demosthenes (S). 


2. Codex Parisinus 985. Fifteenth Century. Only extends 
as far as the word @ewpiay in c. 1. 3. The opening sections of the 
qept vous are interpolated, as it were, in the text of the Prodlems of 
Aristotle, to which work a large part of this miscellaneous codex is 
devoted. As this case is only one of several in which the rept tous 
is grouped with the Problems, there is just a possibility that frag- 
ments of the former may yet be discovered in manuscripts of the 
latter. 
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3. Codex Parisinus 2960. Fifteenth Century. Contains 
(in addition to the zepi tWous) some orations of Dion Chrysostom and 
of Themistius, together with the Avs Rhetorica of Hermogenes and 
some Pvoblemata Rhetorica. Part at least of this manuscript was 
written in the year 1491, the date being given. 


4. Codex Parisinus 2974. Sixteenth Century. Consists of 
the wept vWovs alone.—Manuscripts 3 and 4, as well as 1 and 2, are 
preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale. The present editor has 
examined all the Paris manuscripts and has carefully re-collated 
P2026. 


5- Codex Vaticanus 285. Fifteenth Century. A fragment, 
agreeing with Parisinus 985, from which it is supposed to have been 
transcribed. 


6. Codex Vaticanus 194. Fifteenth or Sixteenth Century. 


7. Codex Vaticanus 1417. Fifteenth or Sixteenth Century. 
6 and 7 are carelessly written manuscripts, copied probably from 
dictation. 


8. Codex Mediolanensis s. Ambrosianus. Fifteenth or 
Sixteenth Century. In the Biblioteca Ambrosiana at Milan. 


g. Codex Venetus s. Marcianus. Fifteenth Century. In 
the Biblioteca Nazionale di San Marco at Venice. 


1o. Codex Florentinus s. Laurentianus. Fifteenth or 
Sixteenth Century. In the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana at 
Florence.—These three manuscripts (8, 9, and 10) possess no dis- 
tinctive features of importance. Itis probable that the Venetus was 
used by Manutius in the preparation of his edition. 


11. Codex Eliensis s.Cantabrigiensis. Sixteenth Century. 
In the University Library at Cambridge. Continental scholars have 
often expressed curiosity and some expectancy with regard to this 
manuscript. Upon examination, however, it is found to have no 
independent value. Its worth and character are discussed in the 
Classical Review xii. pp. 299—301. Its chief interest lies in two 
facts: (a) it stands in close relation to the two first editions of the 
treatise, viz. those of Robortello and Manutius ; (4) in the margin it 
has some interesting Italian notes. There are four of these: (1) tutto 
questo & confusamente preso da Platone (xxxil. 5); (2) tutto guesto 
aubito che sta stato trasportato dal margine nel testo, et che sia giudicio 
ai qualch’ uno che biasima Longino, perché da tante lodi a Hyperide 
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(xxxiy. 3); (3) 2x Herodoto non si leggono cosi continuate queste parole 
(xliti. 1); (4) guc manca perauentura qualche voce significante altro 
uitio che seguita le gran ricchezze, et pot uien dietro kai adda (xliv. 7). 

_Mr H. J. Edwards (of Trinity and Selwyn Colleges, Cambridge) 
some years ago made a complete collation of this manuscript,—a 
collation which he has with great kindness permitted the present 
editor to consult. For critical purposes the manuscript, when it 
comes into comparison with P 2036, occupies (like the rest of the 
later manuscripts) a strictly subordinate position. It has, however, 
been cited in the critical footnotes once or twice when it gives a 
reading attributed hitherto to Robortello. Mr Edwards believes that 
the date of the Cod. El. lies somewhere between 1525 and 1560 a.D., 
and that the evidence (especially that furnished by the water-mark) is 
rather in favour of the earlier portion of these 35 years. 

To the eleven manuscripts just enumerated a twelfth is some- 
times added :-— 


12. Codex Dudithianus s. Junianus. But it is possible 
that this manuscript, whose place of preservation is unknown, is 
identical with the Codex Eliensis. Cp.. Classical Review xii. 301. 





While the other manuscripts may be dismissed with a bare 
mention, P 2036 claims minute attention as the paramount authority 
in the constitution of the text. 

P 2036 is a minuscule manuscript ; and among minuscule manu- 
scripts it may, in virtue of its early date, be classed as one of the 
codices vetustissimt. M. Henri Omont, who assigns it to the tenth 
century, has given the following description of it: ‘MS. grec 2036 
(Regius 3083). Parchemin. 207 feuillets. 195 sur 152 millimétres. 
Reliure aux armes et chiffre de Henri IV. Provient de J. Lascaris, 
du cardinal Nicolas Ridolfi, puis de Catherine de Médicis!’” It 
was, thus, preserved at Florence, before it came to Paris in the 


year 1599. 


1 Henri Omont, Facsimilés des plus anciens manuscrits grecs en onctale et en 
minuscule de la Bibliotheque Nationale du iv® au xit® siecle. Planche xxxi. Paris, 
1892.—It may be added here that in P 2036 the scribe writes de/ow the guiding- 
line, a practice which was introduced in the tenth century. In minuscule manu- 
scripts of the ninth century the writing is found above the line. 
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The first and larger part (fol. 1—178") of the manuscript is 
occupied by ’AptororéAous pvotxa tpoBAjpata, which work is followed 
by the wept tous. The portion which contains the zepi twous con- 
sisted of seven quaternions, which are signed (by a later hand) KA, 
[KE is wanting.] KS. KZ. KH. K@. A. The gaps in the treatise 
have been noted in the text as they occur. The portions missing in 
the various quaternions are as follows: fol. iv. and v. in KA, the 
whole of KE (though fol. i. and fol. viii. are preserved elsewhere), fol. 
iv. and v. in KS, fol. iv. and v. in KZ, fol. iii., iv., v. and vi. in KH, 
fol. iv. and v. in KO. Of A (the last quaternion) the three first folia 
are preserved. | . 

__ The total loss suffered by P may be estimated (without taking the 
conclusion of the treatise into account) as follows :— 


First lacuna (c. 11.) = 2 folia, viz. about 100 lines. 
Second... (@ vine) 6) ae ra Acorn 
Third e% (Gish) ae es ty r6o7) 
Fourth: 5... (Gy sxvit) = ae v4 1660-4 
Fifth sf (CPx. eee 35 260) —, 
Sixth 995, p a(Cy soniye - TOOm 
20 folia. - rooo lines. 


Thus P has lost some 20 folia, or about 1000 lines. As the number 
of folia actually preserved may be given as 30, it follows that more 
than one-third of the treatise has disappeared from P. 

The fact that these lacunae exist not only in P but in all the 
later manuscripts first suggested the conclusion, now generally 
adopted, that P is the original from which the rest have been 
derived’, It is true that for a few supplementary words or pages 
(already noted in the critical apparatus) we are indebted to the later 
manuscripts. But there is every reason to believe that these portions 
were derived, directly or indirectly, from P at a date anterior to the 
year 1568, by which time it is known to have reached its present 
state. ‘The cause of loss has probably been careless preservation of 
the leaves before they were bound, and then equally careless binding. 
At the end of the treatise, for instance, it is likely that the binder 


1 It is noteworthy that M. Raoul Pessonneaux (Annales de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux, v. 3 p. 303) declares against the contrary view maintained 
many years ago by Emile Egger. 
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sacrificed a mutilated leaf, but before so doing transcribed, at the 
bottom of the previous leaf, the three top lines which he found to be 
still legible. Some lines at the end of chapter ii. have also been 
sacrificed in the binding, but not before they had been copied in 
other manuscripts. Something similar has happened in the case of 
the two outer leaves now represented by parts of chapters viii. and 
ix. ‘These parts would seem to have been transcribed from P, before 
the two outer leaves became detached and disappeared in the same 
way as the six inner leaves. | 

It is in the filling up of the gaps just mentioned that the 
secondary manuscripts are of most service. Over and above this, 
they occasionally—very occasionally —furnish a better reading in the 
parts common to them and P. But there is no reason to suppose 
that such readings (examples of which will be found on pp. 48. 2, 
I00. 21, 108. 8, 160. 5) are other than more or less obvious conjec- 
tures on the part of the copyists who transcribed the manuscripts or 
of the scholars who used them. On the other side, the inferior 
manuscripts are disfigured by errors, sometimes of a gross descrip- 
tion; but of these it would serve no useful purpose to accumulate 
instances. The readings selected from them by Weiske and Vaucher, 
and by still earlier editors, are enough to show their true 
character. 

The antiquity of P was recognised several centuries ago by the 
distinguished scholar Petrus Victorius; and this fact makes it only 
the more remarkable that the long line of editors since his time 
should not have paid more systematic deference to it. Petrus 
Victorius (Pietro Vettori, 1499—1584 A.D.) refers to the manuscript 
as ‘liber antiquissimus!.’ It was by using Victorius’ collation (made 
while the manuscript was still at Florence, and now preserved in 
a copy of Robortello’s edition to be found in the Munich Library) 
that Spengel nearly three centuries later first gave something like its 
due weight to the authority of P in the constitution of the text 
(Spengel, Ahetores Graect, vol. 1; Leipzig, 1853). <A fresh collation 
of P, made by Vahlen in 1861, was used by Jahn in his edition of 
1867. The present editor has examined the manuscript at Paris in 
two successive years (1897 and 1898), and has endeavoured to add 
to the completeness and correctness of previous collations. 


1 Variarum Lectionum Libri xxxviit. p. 331. (In the edition of 1582; the 
first edition of this portion of his work appeared at Florence in 1569.) 
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While due credit is given to the Italian scholar Vettori for 
discerning the antiquity of P and to the German scholar Spengel for 
making full use of it in an edition, it should also be remembered that 
the French scholar Boivin (1663—1726) was the first to show, from 
an examination of the gaps in it, that it was not only the oldest 
codex, but in all probability also the archetype of all existing manu- 
scripts of the treatise. It,now only remains in a new presentation of 
the text to bring more clearly into relief than previous editors have 
done the general character and excellence of P,—to treat it, in fact, 
as the premier manuscript of any author should be treated. In the 
present edition, therefore, all deviations—however minute—from P 
have been entered in the critical footnotes, where even the erasures 
are indicated (according to Vahlen’s notation) by means of asterisks. 
It appears to the editor that the vast array of conjectural emendations 
found beneath Jahn-Vahlen’s text (1887) creates an utterly false 
impression of general unsoundness and uncertainty. A few J/ocd 
desperati there no doubt are; but, taken as a whole, the text offered 
by P is good and trustworthy. For a critical examination of some 
conjectural emendations by distinguished scholars reference may be 
made to the following pages. Here it is enough to record all the 
readings of P and to estimate the value of the manuscript. To the 
unpractised eye the rejected readings may, like the conjectural 
emendations already mentioned, give rise to a feeling of uncertainty ; 
but at this stage in the history of the printed text it is, nevertheless, 
best to record them in full. A later and more fortunate editor may 
find it in his power to keep his list both of unaccepted conjectures 
and of unaccepted manuscript readings within a very narrow compass. 
The task of the moment is to sustain, and if possible enhance, the 
credit of P by the only true method, namely, the full disclosure of 
its weaknesses as well as of its strength. 

The patent errors of P are, as a glance at the critical footnotes 
will show, of the mechanical order. ‘They are the offspring of care- 
lessness or mental slowness, rather than of that vexatious cleverness 
which is not content to transcribe but must improve. The bad 
blunders are few relatively to .the difficulty of the subject-matter. 
The scribe’s spelling (that excellent criterion of the value of manu- 
scripts) is, on the whole, good. He does not indeed present such 
refinements as the « subscr. in Ovyoxev and ow ew, but it is not 
safe to assume that these minutiae, though attested by Attic inscrip- 
tions and found in the Laurentian manuscript of Sophocles, were 
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observed by the text from which he copied. Most of the mistakes 
which beset the honest but frail transcriber can be illustrated from 
this manuscript. Dzttography: héyers déyas for A€yers (94. 3), OTovTE 
émore for orov te (108. 19). Haplography or lipography: mapa- 
Adrre. for mapaddXdrre: (76. 2), moAoornpdpiov for zoAAocTnpopLov 
(136. 7), éumabes for éumabés és (58. 20). Stacism: péOer for peOy 
(52. 14), eumpiopos for éurpyopes (78. 4), dieoe for dunoe (84. 26), 
Eiherdiw for Edin (120. 7), émxapys for émtxapis (132. 2), 7 for «i 
(134. 11), wavti for mavry (136. 24). Transposition of letters: duysn- 
oupynoacay for dnurovpynoacay (152. 27). Confusion of similar words : 
ddens for ndews (114. 20), evrafovs for éumafovs (108. 19). Wrong 
division of words (together with consequent variation of letters): didas 
nv for aida onv (84. 25), omurGev dra for dmicGe vara (86. 5), mpay- 
pacw opiwy for mpaypact popiwy (76. 14), amovaias for avtov Avoias 
(132. 20), adXAovs oon for apovaos oon (142. 11), éudovs for ém etdous 
(154. 5).  JLnterpolation of words: either irapov or tHVv avatdeay 
(50. 29). Mistakes in proper names and alien words: Pdrwpevriave 
(40. 3), Bpvyiys for Bpvvys (132. 3), vaoe for vavor (156. 13). 

The above may seem a serious list of errors dully made or dully 
reproduced, but two things are to be remembered: (1) the list is 
fairly comprehensive, and (2) it shows no sign of a desire gratuitously 
to improve the text. The general carefulness of the scribe may 
perhaps be inferred from the marginal notes inhis hand. These 
notes sometimes explain words, e.g. avri tov ciwv (42. 3), avti TOU 
duoAov (48. 6), avr Tov orov (124. 23), the respective words explained 
being etzras, é€ oAov, ov. Or they call attention to an unusual word: 
mepiavy® (96. 8), dofoxord (106. 15), aBAeues (116. 15). Or they 
refer to authors: tovro Eevodavros (50. 22), wept TAatwvos (52. 7). 
Or they indicate the nature of the subject-matter under discussion : 
opos avénoews (76. 4), tive mapadarer (Sic) Kixépwy Anpoobévous (76. 
25), Tept TXNuaTwv (gO. 1g), ouvd. (100. 26: the reference is to rovs 
ovvdcopous), TEpt VrepBatav pos vrepBarod (102. 11), Tepihpacts (114. 
15), wept vrepidov Sy (130. 4)'. Or again they make a correction in 
the text: um dywvias (104. 27: in place of vroywria); or they make 
an addition: orav atro rovto SdiadavOavn ott aynpa (94. 28), dye 
Toy ; mavTa. 6 Ta ToLavTa pos (110. 18). In these two last cases the 
accidental omission, or ‘skipping,’ of a line is in this way rectified. 
Another feature of the margin is the occurrence of (H (=N.B.) and 


1 It may be well to explain that there are no chapter-marks or section-marks 
in the original hand of P. 
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of e (=wpatov)’. In the margin of the present edition the folia of 


the manuscript (folium rectum and folium versum) are duly noted 
for convenience of reference, and in other respects pains have been 
taken to secure the close correspondence of codex and printed text. 

The appended critical notes have been kept down as much as 
possible both in number and in bulk. But many passages of the 
treatise present serious difficulties which should be fully stated, and 
there are some typical instances of conjectural emendations which 
should be briefly noticed even when not accepted. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
Pp. 40 
The TITLE which the treatise bears in the manuscripts is discussed 
in the Introduction, pp. 3, 4. 


l. 3. dAwpertiave. This is the reading of P 2036, and it seems 
better (as pointed out in the Introduction pp. rg, 20) to retain it until 
some emendation more satisfactory palaeographically than Manutius’ 
Tepevriave has found acceptance. At the same time it is as well not 
to lay any special stress on the mere presence of the dot. A close 
examination of the manuscript shows that the dot is added in a later 
hand, and in any case its signification is not absolutely certain. 


l. 7. ety’. Spengel’s emendation may be adopted as palaeo- 
graphically easy, and as in keeping with the author’s usage (cp. 1. 4). 
eit is, however, neither impossible nor altogether unlikely: for the 
accent in P, cp. 88. 28. 

ll. 13 and 20. Cp. p. 74, limes to, 15, 18): angie ee 
5, 8. The erasures in P 2036 are numerous. Often they are due 
simply to the desire of the original scribe, or a later corrector, to give 
a better division of a word at the end of a line. Probably the 
change of arrangement in 4o. 13 is from the original hand; in 74. 10 
(and in several other instances on that page and on the next) the 
changes are probably from another hand. 


1 The symbol £ occurs opposite ix. ro (end of section). The abbreviation (H 

4 oy 

occurs opposite xxx. 1 (end of section). The last sentence in xili. 2 has doth 

symbols entered opposite to it.—On fol. 200° P has the abbreviation mt for mvev- 
part. Similar contractions occur elsewhere for such words as av@pwros. 

2 The end of lines is marked in the collation, wherever it seems important to 


do so, by a vertical stroke. 
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Pp. 42 

l. 7. ovx adAobev robev 7 evOévde, Weiske. So Cobet (AZnemosyne 
NV.S. x. 319), ‘Transpone: ov« addobev robev 7 evOévde erpuitevoay.’ 
Changes of this class seem extremely doubtful. 
|. 14. ‘Tanaquil Faber (an excellent scholar in his day) proposed 
mavtws for tavtés. But though zavrws would be quite characteristic 
of our author, the order zav7és éravw Tov axpowpyévov is no less 
characteristic of him. 

]. 19. Erwin Rohde (Rheintsches Museum N.F. xxxv. 309) sug- 
gests dveduiticey. Stepdpyoev, however, seems more in keeping with 
efevexOev and with oxnzrov. 

]. 24. 7 BaOovs. Jahn (in his edition of 1867) regarded these 
words as an interpolation, and W. Schmid (Rein. Mus. lili. 446) con- 
.jectures Papovs, while H. Diels (Hermes xill. 5) has suggested 
peyeOovs—palaeographically an easier change, he maintains, than 
it might seem. Others still have favoured zaOovs, which word how- 
ever does not cover the same ground as wwos (cp. vill. 2). In 
defence of the manuscript reading, see M. Rothstein in Hermes xxii. 
538- Reference may also be made to the Linguistic Appendix 
under Bafos.—The manuscript tradition is probably right in the 
conyerse case on p. 92. 12, where zafos as given by P should be 
adopted rather than Baos, the emendation proposed by Ruhnken 
and Spengel. 

]. 26. aot Manutius and most subsequent editors. So in Cod. 
El. dyoi has been altered into ¢ac’. But a comparison with xxix. 1 
makes it probable that KexiAvos should be supplied as subject : cp. 
L. Martens, De Libello Wepi"Ywouvs, p. 10. Or dyoi may be used 
quite generally for ‘says one,’ ‘it is said’: cp. zuquzt. 


~ 


p- 48 

]. 2. pxymore seems right: cp. xl. 2. Manutius gave dyzore, 
Reiske 70y wore, Cobet éviore.—In the same sentence Wilamowitz 
(Hermes X. 334—346) would insert éwi before Adywv. 

1, 14. axkatpov kai kevov. Wilamowitz, l.c., proposes axa:pov Kei- 
pevov, 

p. 50 

]. 2. It has been usual to insert éreor after éXarroo., and it must 
be admitted that after -roou or -roow the word might very easily fall 
out. In defence of the reading of P it may, however, be urged that 
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the author occasionally allows himself such omissions where (as 
here) they create no real ambiguity: cp. the omission of éyew in | 
xxxl. 2. See Starkie’s Wasps of Aristophanes pp. 131, 132. 

]. 29. It seems impossible to translate the text of P as it stands. 
Either irapov or avatdeav should probably be regarded as a gloss. 
For a fuller discussion of the passage, see Classical Review, V ol. XIII. 
No. 1. 


Pp. 52 


l. 2. ws dap tov twos, Rohde in Rhein. Mus. XXXV. 310. 
Approved by Bury in Classical Review 1. 302, and by Martens in 
Philologische Rundschau 1. 338. But the emendation is ingenious 
rather than convincing: cp. the explanation given, ‘Wie ein Dieb, 
der (aus Unkunde oder Versehen) eines Giftes (statt gesunder Speise) 
sich bemachtigt, so stiehlt Timaeus dem Xen. jenes Wuxpov.’ 


P. 54 


l. 3. The reading ® didos seems right and is retained by all 
editors. The author, here as elsewhere, has chosen a less usual form 
in order to avoid hiatus. 


p. 58 


l, 20. It is possible that cvvreActy (without és) might be rendered 
contribuere ox conpicere. 


p. 64 
l. 6. In place of éywpyoe the following emendations have been 
offered : éyvwpice (Manutius), éxopyynoe (Rohde), Gewpyoe (Robinson 
Ellis). 
p. 68 


l. 3. ovodopBovpevovs. For this, the reading of P, wvomopdov- 
pevous was substituted by Valckenaer, who is followed by Vahlen. 


Pe 72 


ll. 1—17. The corrections (comparatively few, here as elsewhere) 
necessary in the text of P are due to Robortello, Ahrens, Bergk, and 
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others: see Bergk (ut infra). The several contributions of these 
scholars have not been specified in the critical footnotes, as it seemed 
more important to reproduce in full the exact text (continuously 
written) found in P. Elsewhere the fusion of words has usually 
been disregarded in reporting the text of P.—In line 13 Ahrens’ 
emendation xad 6¢ has been adopted. Mr G. B. Mathews (to whom 
it occurred independently) remarks that it is confirmed by (1) the 
reading of P, and (2) the words xay pév in line 9, where «ay. has clearly 
puzzled the scribes ; while Bergk’s a d€ involves the strange gender a 
idpws, which is hardly sufficiently established by the statement (Cram. 
Anecd. Oxon. i. 208), idpws: tovtTo tap’ Aiodevor OndAvKas A€yeTaL* ava- 
déxeTa KAiowW axoAovGov OyndrAvKe vyéver ‘adew idpws KaKds (Cp. Wuxpds In 
P) x¢erau.,—As to the final words of the ode, Bergk (Poetae Lyrict 
Graect* I1.. 90) says: ‘Quae sequuntur—ézel kal wévyra—uncis 
inclusi, nam videntur haec ad Longini orationem pertinere, fort. aAAa 
Tav ToApatov, éretmev: eita (vel Kata) ov Gavpagos, «.7.A.’ In Otto 
Crusius’ Anthologia Lyrica (edited after Bergk and Hiller, in 1897), 
the ode is (p. 195) made to end thus :— 
teOvaxnv  oAtyw ‘midev(7s) 
daivouar adda. 


For another view, see Robinson Ellis, in Hermathena, xxi. 385. 


p- 72 
ll. 18—21. Various efforts have been made by edd. to introduce 
uniformity into the words aid’ épvxer......... id amelpyel......... OUKODV 


ameipyet. But the variety is due simply to the author’s desire to 
replace a more poetical by a less poetical word, ‘ward off’ or ‘fend 
off’? by ‘keep off.—The interpretation of ovkotv azeipyer was also 
once a source of difficulty, and led to the omission of the words. 
Rightly understood, they are distinctly happy and seem to show 
(Gouge, oo. 17, 124. 27, 128. 23, 130. 27, 152. 8) that the author 
was not without a sense of humour. 


Pp. 74 
ll. 8—1o. In this vexed passage, with the present editor’s pro- 
posed insertion of és, éuso.otvra should be retained and should be 
taken to agree with rata and to govern Wypara 7) dpawyara. The 
passage requires illustration from the language of architecture at all 
periods and_from the usage of later writers generally :— 
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(x) poypara. Manutius’ emendation yypara has been strangely 
followed by most of the best editors, including Spengel and C. 
Hammer. But W7jypara, chips, is not so appropriate here as yypara, 
chinks. ‘The latter term is used by Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. xx. 
of the gap, or hiatus, between words which do not run smoothly 
together. As applied to a building, it bears no doubt the same 
meaning of ‘ breathing-space,’ ‘air-hole,’ ‘gap’ which we find in the 
Latin spiramentum: cp. Vitruv. de Architectura (ed. V. Rose et 
H. Miiller-Striibing) iv. 7: ‘cum enim inter se tangunt (trabes) et 
non spiramentum et perflatum venti recipiunt, concalefaciuntur et 
celeriter putrescunt’; and Plin. A/zst. Vaz. xxxiv. 49: ‘hoc videtur 
facere laxatis spiramentis ad satietatem infusus aer.’ 


(2) Gpordpara, openings, fissures, orifices. For the use here cp. 
Strab. Geograph. iv. 4 p. 195: Sumrep ov auvayovet tas appovias Tav 


cavidwy, aAN apawpata KataXelrovct. 


(3) éprovéw. This word is primarily used of buildings, as in 
Iliad vii. 438: 
év 0 avrotot muAas éveroleov ev apapuias, 
where avrotc. = vpyous. It is also used in the metaphorical sense Zo 
joist in, as by Herodotus vil. 6 éumoréwv és 7a Movoaiov xpynopev, and 


by Dionys. Hal. Antigg. Rom. iv. 62 (xpnopot) eureronpevor Tots 
Si BvaAdeiors. 


(4) cvvorkovopotpeva. This word is not applied specially to build. 
ings. The nearest parallel to the present passage will perhaps be 
found in Lucian Quomodo historia conscribenda sit 51, where the un- 
compounded word is used of the due ordering, or management, of his 
material by an artist (és déov oixovounoacba: tyv vAnv). It is possible 
that we should, with Manutius, read cvvorxodomovpeva, thus changing a 
single letter. It must, however, be confessed that both cvvoicovomovpeva 
and ovvokodopovpeva seem somewhat superfluous and disconnected, 
and we may either suspect a gloss or regard this as an instance of 
that redundancy to which the author is prone. 


(5) peyéOn = magnitudines. Cp. Vitruv. de Arch. vi. 11, ‘itaque 
si angulares pilae erunt spatiosis magnitudinibus, continendo cuneos 
firmitatem operibus praestabunt.’ The metaphor occurs again in 
De Sublim. xxxix. 3, tH Te TOV NéLewv erroixodopnoe TA meyeOn ovvap- 


polovaay. 


It may be added that Robinson Ellis (Hermathena xxii. 386) 
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thinks that the last word in the sentence may have been: ovveoro- 
X’opeva OF cuveoTtxiopéva, ‘set in a row side by side.’ 


p. 76 

l. 10. 60 xetvo is the reading of P here. The former was 
changed by Manutius to dwo7ep, and the latter by Robortello to 
éxetvo. Spengel and Hammer agree in both cases. But it is better, 
with Vahlen, to reproduce the manuscript reading: for xetvos cp. 
80. 16, and for 66 cp. 90. 9 and 112. 14. Granted the dv, the xetvo 
seems to follow: cp. H. v. Rohden, Quas rationes in hiatu vitando 
scriptor de Sublimitate et Onesander secutt sint, p. 70. 


]. 22. éréotparta. Bentley’s conjecture aracrparre (‘does not 
show the lightning’s flash in equal measure’) seems, at first sight, 
itself a flash of inspiration. In its metaphor it is in harmony with 
what precedes and with what follows, and the word might well have © 
been written by the author had he thought of it. But éréorparra 
(‘is not so direct, earnest, vehement’), though less striking, is a 
thoroughly appropriate word, and it is, together with its cognates, a 
favourite term in rhetoric. In fact the perfect of this very verb is 
elsewhere applied to the style of Demosthenes, as it here is to the 
orator himself: Philostr. Vetae Sophist. p. 504, ceuvdrns 88 4 pay 
Anpoobdvous éreotpappevn padrov, 4 d€ ‘Iooxparous aBporépa te Kai 
ynowwy: cp. Herod. vill. 62, onpaivwy d€ taita tw Adyw diéBawe 
(@cuicroxAys) és EvpuBiadea, héywv paddov éreotpaypéva. Cp. also 
the adj. émuorpepys (= intentus) in Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 7, para doxdv 
emiotpepys eivar pytwp: in Aesch. c. Zimarch. § 71, émiotpepas Kai 
AyTopiKas . jah gyocovor: and in Dionys. Hal. Antigg. Rom. vii. 34, 
ériotpepas Tavy Kat Opacews amrdvtwy avtav Kabyrrero, Finally, our 
author himself supplies an illustration in a much misunderstood 
passage (Xxvilil. 3), where éréotpeWev (which governs the preceding 
tov Aoyov) is contrasted with dmoorpépas. Similarly, in xxii. 2 
ameotpeve (given by P) should be retained in the sense of ‘turn 
aside,’ ‘ divert.’ 


p. 80 


l. 20. 70av, the reading of P, may possibly be translated ‘like 
taking, as from noble characters, an impression of (i.e. consisting in) 
images or (other) pieces of workmanship.’ Cp. 76 t7s pvcews TodTO 
mrAdopa Kai Onurovpynpa, 6 Tov TLoAvkAeirov (Lucian, de Morte Peregrint, 
viil.), ‘this image fashioned by Nature’s own hands, this paragon of 
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Polycleitus’), with which in turn may be compared ryv dypovpyyoo- 
cav puow tov avOpwrov (de Sublim. xliii. 5). 

But the substitution of eiéev for 7Oav diminishes the harshness 
of the construction, the meaning being ‘the imitation of pictures or 
statues or other works of art.’ The stages of corruption may have 
been: «iddy, «i 0’ wy, 7Oav (for the confusion of 6 and 4, cp. p. 160. 5 
supra). Diels (Aermes xiii. 6) has suggested AOwv. Bury (Classical 
Review 1. 301) would prefer 7 Gear (‘ sights,’ ‘spectacles ’), though he 
doubts whether any alteration is needed. 


p. 82 


l. 13. It seems just possible that zezaty@a. may stand, in the 
sense of ‘fingere’ or ‘sibi fingere,’ with tzéyew dependent upon 
it. This perfect is found in an active sense in Kaibel’s Zpzevam- 
mata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, p. 409, ota reratypat | ov Keva. It 
occurs also in the sentence zematyGal ris dv oinbetn thv N€Ew (Timarch. 
ap. Athen. sor E); and the word is, it may be added, frequently used 
by Plutarch, e.g. rovro 76 watfopevov, ‘said in proverbial jest,’ /Voz 
posse suaviler Vit, Vi. 4; TO Mevednpw merarypevor, ‘iocus Menedemi,’ 
De profectibus tn virt. x. 

But there has been an erasure, and it is not certain what 
the original reading of P may have been at the point where the 
letters ac now stand. If we are driven to ‘conjecture, it might seem 
best to adopt mpoo7y9a:, with Weiske fil. mpooayew would keep up 
the forensic metaphor, since it is used by Plutarch (de Stoicorum 
repugnantits xxxil. 2) of ‘bringing into court.’—But with either 
reading the dependence of the preceding infinitive is harsh. Vahlen 
supposes that several words have fallen out; Wilamowitz regards 
merratyGar as a gloss. Others suggest terayOar or wemeto Oat. 


ll. 16, 17. The meaning is that a writer should not be deterred 
by any regard for the conventions of the hour from giving utterance 
to eternal truths. Cp. Lucian, Hermotimus, \xvil. trepypepov ytyve- 
Oat tadrnOes Tov Exaorov Biov. 

If Pearce’s conjecture ob $6éygarro be adopted, the rendering 
will be ‘if one fears at the time that he will not utter anything to 
outlast his own life and age.’ The ov may easily. have been lost after 
xpdvov, but probably the text is right as it is. A writer is not to 
shrink from expressing the truth that is in him through a nervous 
dread lest he be considered an exa//é, to use a word which seems 
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naturally suggested by vos. He should avoid the fate of Thomas 
Gray in later times who, according to the contemporary judgment 
quoted by Matthew Arnold, ever spoke out. 


l. 22. Schurzfleisch’s substitution of Tepevriavé for veavia is followed 
even by Vahlen and C. Hammer. For a defence of the reading of 
P, see the Introduction p. 19 supra. 


]. 23. Robinson Ellis (Hermathena xxt1. 386) suggests tas atdrds, 
‘such at least is the name given by some to what is also called 
imagery.’ 


p. 84 
]. 5. P seems to separate the ro re, thus suggesting that some 
such word as évfovo.actixov, or wabyrixov, has disappeared. The 
former view is that of Rothstein, who would also read opotws in place 
of Gmws. 


p. 86 


].5. The editors commonly adopt the conjecture cepaiov in place 
of cepiov as given by P. But Mr A. S. Way prefers the manuscript 
reading, on which he comments as follows in a letter to the editor: 
‘If the sun be imagined as a chariot of horses, there is nothing 
improbable in Sirius (or a fiery star) being represented as a single 
horse. In Jom 1150, Night is represented as drawn by two horses. 
So in Ovestes 1005, Dawn (which may be taken as the morning-star) 
is spoken of as having a@ single steed, which seems a pretty close 
analogy to that of the dog-star (or any fiery-blazing star) being 
a single horse.’ ceipaiov is (Mr Way thinks) tamer and hard to 
reconcile with dm0e. 


p. 88 


1. 15. Robinson Ellis’ proposal rod adéyov (‘the absurd’ or 
‘irrational’) avoids the dependence of rod Adyou on 76 tAdopa,—a 
dependence which is unlikely even in a book so free in the order of 
its words and in its treatment of the article as the wept tous. 


p- go 
]. 17. Probably 7 should be added before pipyoews or omitted 
before ¢avracias. As it stands, the sentence is awkward and am- 
biguous. 


l. 27. The addition of avdpes AOnvaior, as proposed by Manutius 
and adopted by Vahlen, seems hardly necessary if we remember that 
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the author commonly quotes from memory and with some freedom 
(cp. Hersel Qua in citandis scripiorum et poetarum locis auctor libellé 
Tept vWous usus sit ratione, p. 26). Exact citation was in antiquity 
neither an easy matter nor one to which much importance was 
attached, and we see in this passage how a late writer half uncon- 
sciously introduces small changes (r7s tov “EXAnvwv éAevOepias for THs 
dmavtwv éAevfepias, and év Mapadav mpoxwodvvevoavtas for Mapabavu 
mpokwovvevoavtas') which make the language more immediately in- 
telligible in his own age. 


Pp. 92 
l. rr. Manutius changed pefeotaxws into peOucras,—unneces- 
sarily, as the use of wapéoraxey (112, 23) shows. 


p- 94 
]. 13. The omission by P (as here in dypocia) of any recognition 
of the u sudscr. has not, as a rule, been noted in the present collation. 
An instance of the insertion (or adscription) of the « will be found 
on p. 96. 7 (fol. 191"), THe @wri aitat. The capriciousness of P in 
this matter is shown in the next line (96. 8) where it gives ta nAto. 


Pp. 96 

l. 2. The meaning given to wapadndpOeioa...... tots KaAAeou Kal 
peyéOeor in the translation is somewhat strained, and ‘introduced by’ 
(cp. xxxvill. 4) might be a better rendering. It might be better still 
to accept Bury’s suggestion zeprAaupGetoa, in support of which he 
quotes © 76 mpaypatixov éykpimreray meptAapmrouevov from Cc. XV. IT 
(cp. also tive yap évrad?” 6 fytup...... TO péyeOos, xvii. 2).—On the 
other hand, the change of kaAXeou to wafeor (made by Toll, Spengel 
and Hammer) seems hardly justified by the consideration that ra@os 
is often found in association with vos or peyeBos. 


l. 18. karaxadvwe. is in accord with the preceding metaphor, but 
otov (unless it refers specially to rypet) would almost seem to suggest 
that a new metaphor is about to be introduced. Possibly, therefore, 
katadywe.—as found in the inferior MSS. and adopted by Spengel 
and Hammer—should be admitted into the text. 


1 Forced by the verse, he gives Mapa@@v in xvi. 3 and (by association) in Xvi. 4, 
but in xvii. 2 he reverts to the preposition. 
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Pp. 98 

]. 9. It is perhaps hardly likely that wapofvvovres (the reading 
of P) can be used in a neuter sense, as éOiZe is best taken on 
p. 64. 12 (cp. dxpwrnpialer, p. 144. 19). 

]. 23. It seems better to adhere to the yocov of P than to sub- 
stitute the yrrov of Robortello and subsequent edd. No doubt rr 
is more common than oo in P, in which jrrov itself is found. 
But in such matters it is hardly safe to demand uniformity from 
Augustan Greek any more than from Elizabethan English; the 
author himself may well have used both forms. For oo, cp. veocadv 
on p. 68. 4 and yAdooav on p. 122. 18, though it should be added 
that in both these cases the word may be regarded as a quotation or 
reminiscence, as is the case also with 7ocov on p. 140. 4. 


p. 102 


]. 10. It is not easy to decide between azodve,, Jooses, and 
amo\Ave, loses, perdit. But on the whole, it seems better to depart 
from the reading of P. Perhaps it is an objection rather than other- 
wise to amoAve. that it continues the preceding metaphors, and 
certainly the active voice is unnatural unless some such general 
notion as ‘the hindrance’ is to be taken as the subject. 


p. 104 

l. 9. éeorws. Spengel and Hammer would change to édeoros, 
and they make a similar change on p. 142. 23 where P gives 
mapeotw#s. But it is probably the grammatical form they introduce, 
not the one they eject, that most requires defence. ‘éorws, the 
organically correct form of the neuter of the Strong Perf. Part. of 
iornpt, is the only form recognised by recent German authorities 
(Hartel, Kaegi, etc.): éorés appears in some MSS. (e.g. in Oecd. Tyr. 
633, TO vov mapeoros vetkos, Jebb).’ E. A. Sonnenschein, Greek 
Accidence*, p. 141. 


p. 108 


l. 8. -Robortello’s reading avéyow, ‘amplification,’ has been 
generally accepted. Rothstein has, however, pointed out (Hermes 
XXII. 537) that avynow is no less appropriate, and seems to fit in well 
with the preceding words, dice yap efaxoveror Ta mpayyata, Koprw- 
Sorepa ayeAyoov ovTws Tdy é6vowatwv éemiovvTenevwv. He thinks that 
avynous, like émidegis, may have been a term used in the rhetorical 
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schools ; and he quotes from Hesychius, ‘avxnous (editur avyqris): 
oEpvoTys. 

Rothstein, it may be mentioned, describes avéynow as ‘ Robortelli 
coniectura.’ As a matter of fact, the reading is found (as a correction, 
but one proceeding probably from the copyist himself) in Cod. EL, 
which manuscript also gives mpérovoay (112. 9) and Oeopodeirns 


(64. 5). 
p. 112 


l. 9. Rothstein (Hermes xx. 544) finds the reading zpérovear 
unsatisfactory: ‘hoc moneo, minime certam videri Robortelli emen- 
dationem neque multo magis placere quam traditum are tperovcar; 
nimis enim exiliter dictum est quod restituit quam ut hunc scriptorem 
deceat, ut omittam ne formam quidem orationis aptam esse, cum 
éavTo ad mpérovoay cogitari vix possit. sententiae satisfaceret fortasse 


> A Wd , 5 0) 
aut are npepotoay aut are TEPL TPOTWTOV OVTAV. 


]. 14. mpoxpyors has not made its way into Liddell and Scott’s 
lexicon. But there can be little doubt that the word, though ama& 
cipnévorv, is genuine, being one of those prepositional compounds to 
which our author is so much addicted, and meaning ‘ first use,’ ‘use 
by preference,’ ‘proper use.’ xpyows, tpooxpyots, and 4 Kupia xpyots 
have been suggested. But no change is required. In fact, as it 
stands, the text might be interpreted by means of the last of these 
suggestions, 7 Kupia ypyats. 


L1G. favicaree: 66@ should be compared with dézote...... léon 
ang yveKay eae: TapacTn ON p. 122. 27 and p. 124. 10. The absence 


of the av can of course be illustrated from earlier as well as later 
Greek, and our author may have thought (cp. Goodwin, Syatax of 
Greek Verb, p. 208) that he was following good Platonic precedent. 


p. 116 


l. 19. Manutius and subsequent editors read daciwy in place of 
onoiv as given by P. But the latter should probably be adopted, 
KexiAvos being supplied as subject. Cp. p. 171 supra. 


p. 118 


1. 8. Some such word as ¢avwow may possibly underlie the 7° av 
dou of P. 
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p. 120 


]. 11. Vahlen has defended the reading of P, viz. ro onpavrikas. 
He supplies exe, comparing cnpavrixwrata éyew (Xxxl. 1). TO onpav- 
T.K® and similar suggestions seem unnecessary. 


p. 122 


1. 1. Vahlen, following Stephanus, would read éutipyots in 
place of troriunows. As Robinson Ellis (Hermathena 1x. 387) says, 
vrotimyots should not be altered, but should be understood to be 
nearly = ‘correction, or ‘speaking under correction.’ 


p. 126 


]. 2. Apparently airé (if this and déuws and xai are genuine) Is 
more or less of a Latinism, and must be taken with defappyoe and 
regarded as preparing the way for rw wavti...dropyvacba. ‘To the 
various emendations offered must now be added Tucker’s conjecture 
6 Mapos avrod (Classical Review, February 1898, p. 24), in which 
(ingenious as the suggestion is) the airod raises a couple of diffi- 
culties. Is avrov (=TAdrwvos) altogether likely when THAdrwvos 
occurs later in the same clause, and is 6 Mapos avrov a possible 
phrase for ‘his bitter censor’? However, Blass (Gviech. Bereds. 
P- 192) gives dpoiws airod, though he does not construe the words. 


ll. 6—8. To translate this passage at all, it appears necessary to 
place a comma after @iAoverxias, and to understand ‘he (is carried 
away) by contentiousness, and even his premisses (are) not, as he 
thought, admitted.’ Kayser would, in the latter half of the sentence, 
add zapioryot. But the author is occasionally elliptical (as well as 
redundant), and may be so here. 


~ 


p. 128 


leap) tt will be seen that P gives aici here and on pp. 124. 17, 
128. 12, 134. 22, 142. 25. It is possible that the author read aie 
in his text of Plato (the form is often found in our own MSS.) 
and deliberately adopted the archaism. For an archaism it must 
have been in his day: cp. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen 
Inschriften, p. 25, ‘In den Staatspsephismen findet man bis zum 
* Jahre 361 v. Chr. abwechselend aie und dei; von da an nur noch 
die letztere Form. Nur in den Dekreten religidser Genossenschaften 
(Thiasoten) begegnet aie/ noch im 11 Jahrhundert v. Chr.’ 
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]. 11. Rothstein (ermes xx. 539) thinks it possible that airias 
may be right. 


p. 130 
1. 3. Pearce, and most subsequent editors, read tO peyéOe for 
7T® GAnOet, but see Rothstein (Aevmes xxtl. 539).—‘ For apiOuo we 
should read ope, retaining P’s adn6e?. The corruption is due to an 
abbreviated writing of dpi0uds: see Dr Jackson’s note in the Journal 
of Philology XXV1. p. 157, where the converse corruption is removed 
from the Eudemian Ethics 1243 b,’ J. P. Postgate (communicated). 


l. 14. For 980 Aurds Tucker (Classical Review xi1. 24) would 
read eidvAAtkws. Perhaps the emendation may derive some support 
from the fact that between the v and the da slight erasure (not noted 
by the editors) has taken place in P. 


ll. 17, 18. A difficult passage, which has been very variously 
emended: xara tovs “AttiKovs Kwpous, KaTa TOUS GOTLKOUS EKELVOUS, 
GAN érvekyn, GAN’ emiyapitwpeva, GAN evtoyypova, Kata Tovs ArtiKovs 
éxeivovs GAas émixeiueva. The last is Tucker’s suggestion, and the 
rendering he gives is, ‘seasoned with wit after the manner of the 
classic Athenians.’ He argues that ‘Longinus would certainly not 
have said of the classic Athenians that their jests were dpovoa or 
avaywya.’ But the reference in kata rots “Artikods éxeivovs may 
possibly be not to ‘the classic Athenians’ but to the teachers of 
Attic diction in and before the author’s time. There is more force 
in ‘Tucker’s observation that the sense of émixeimeva iS obscure. 
Rothstein (who thinks that the Athenian comic poets are in question) 
would understand émuxeiweva ‘de salibus leviter et eleganter orationi 
adspersis, ubi alii éitpéxewv vel éravOety potius dixissent.’ Robinson 
Ellis suggests the meaning ‘urgent, giving no quarter,’ the reference 
being to the directness and unsparing character of the repartee.. 


p. 132 

]. 6. Robinson Ellis (Hermathena 1x. 387) defends xapdiy vydov- 
ros, quoting Plut. de Garril. p. 503 F, 70 yap év TH Kapdia vydovTos 
ert THS yAWTTYNS €oTL TOD peOVovTOS, ws vi Tapoyuatduevoi daow. He 
adds that the Ionic dative seems to prove that the proverb was 
known in a poetical form. 

l. 25. Robinson Ellis (l.c.) remarks that the €x*xpwe of Jahn- 
Vahlen seems to point to ééxpue as the true reading. But the space 
is small—too small for ze as usually written in this MS. 
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Pp. 134 


]. 2. tov &Odwv adrys, ‘her triumphs,’ is commonly read in place 
of t&v oAwv avdrys, ‘her mighty fabric.’ But the expression 74 Aa is 
frequent in later Greek, and it is better not to anticipate diAormora- 
Tous aywvieras by reading aAwv. The addition of Prot. aywv. is 
in the spirit of Bacon’s comment upon the saying of Pythagoras that 
he was a spectator of life: ‘Men ought to know that in the theatre of 
human life it is only for God and angels to be sfectators.’ 


l. r9. In place of atrovd povov the following emendations have 
been proposed: airéyfovos (Ruhnken), atrovouov (Wyttenbach), 
avropatov (Haupt), tovduov (M. Schmidt). See further in the 
Literary Appendix under Pindar. 


p. 142 

1. 6. Ernesti (Lexicon Technologiae Graecorum Rhetoricae, p. 101) 
defended per’ édevOepias, and offered the following translation of the 
passage: ‘harmonia non solum natura adiumentum est blande 
ducendi et oblectandi, sed etiam, si modo anxium artis studium et 
putidam concinnitatis diligentiam vites, adfectui mirifice inservit.’ 
He thus took éAevOepia to refer to freedom of arrangement, and the 
kat before wafovs to mean ‘also,’ like the xa/ after aAda. 


p. 144 

]. 2. Manutius conjectured gore pavia, Spengel ein av pavia. 

]. r1. The best discussion of the whole of this passage will be 
found in a little known but excellent paper by G. Amsel, published 
under the title ‘De vi atque indole Rhythmorum quid Veteres 
judicaverint’ in the Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen (Vratisl., 
1887), vol. I. pt 3, pp, 1—112. After ro re in 1. 11 Amsel supposes 
_ that a number of words have been lost, the first of them perhaps 
being téAos. Further down he explains rérpact kxatapetpoupevov 
xpovors thus: ‘efficiuntur igitur secundum Pseudo-Longinum verbis 
womep védos duo rhythmi, id est pedes: —-, V¥, quorum prior -—--— 
est TeTpacnpos.’ 

It is obvious that by daxrvArkot pvbwoi something more is meant 
than we should understand by dactylic rhythms. It is not unlikely 
that the author would have divided the sentence for rhythmical 
purposes thus, todro 76 Wydlicpa tov Tdt\e TH ToAEL | TeptoTayTa | 
kivouv|ov taped Oetv | éroinoev | womep véepos; and that he would have 
regarded each of these divisions as forming a pv0uos daxtvAuKds 
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(cp. Amsel, lLc., p. 87). But even upon this and other suppositions, 
the passage is full of difficulties, which our imperfect knowledge 
of Greek rhythms is unable to remove. See, however, the description 
of the ‘iambic-dactyl’ in the newly-discovered metrical fragment 
(probably of Aristoxenus) in Grenfell and Hunt’s Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, 
Part I. pp. 15—19. 


l. 19. axpwrynpialerar is also read, but the verb is probably 
intransitive here. Cp. note on p. 179 supra. 


p. 148 
1. 15. In this difficult and suspected passage Mr Mathews is no 
doubt right in suggesting that the words éyxomwas and oxKAyportyras 
refer to ‘notches’ or ‘incisions’ and ‘roughnesses,’—to dovetailing 
and friction as used in carpentry. 


ll. t9—22. The following emendations have been suggested in 
this much disputed and probably corrupt passage. In the earlier part: 
S'xér «d64 Manutius, & ayer em’ t6d H. Stephanus, 3 éxevOvve: Petra, 
d€ omevder Rohde. In the latter part: amwcwuxa yap Ta pjKos aKxatpov 
avaxadovpeva Manutius, apvxa yap dua pyKos axatpov (amepoy) ava- 
xardopeva Faber, arovya Ta Tap akatpov pyKos avaxaAovjpeva Pearce, 
aTouxa ate Tapa pHKOS AKkoLpov avaxaAwpeva Toup, amowvyxeror eis 
(pos Wilamowitz) axaipoy pyKos avayadwpeva Ruhnken, aroyvya yap 
Ta AKaLpov pyAKOS avaxad.vOovpeva Spengel.—In the earlier part (to 
revert to it) Meinel would read cvuvropia dé retver er evOu, comparing 
Xlll. 2 Kai aAAy Tis Tapa TA eipnueva 60s eri TA DAG Tetver and Plut. 
Demosth. Vit. Xxvi..5, THv €d00 tod Oavarov Teivovaav (6dr). 

The words éyAov—avaxadovpeva seem like the addition of a 
transcriber who thought he detected an omission in the treatment of 
the subject ; or they may be rough notes of the author himself. 


p: 152 
l. 17. adAddgas, the reading of P, may possibly be explained 
in the sense of ‘changing the sentence thus,’ the nominative being 
employed as though édvvaro or the like had preceded. 


Pp. 154 


1. 12. Cobet (JVovae Lectiones, p. 645) would read mpds ee 
évayxos in place of mpowévayxoo as given by P, and the alteration is 
a tempting one. But mpooévayxos has in its favour not only the 
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manuscript tradition but the known partiality of our author for com- 
pounds and double compounds beginning with pds. 


p- 156 

]. 14. The recent conjecture (cvvapacot) of W. Schmid has been 
adopted here: see Aheinisches Museum uit. (1897) p. 446. Among 
other conjectures may be mentioned: cvvdye, ovvaipet, cvvapaupot. 
Meinel has suggested owapot, a verb formed from the adjective 
owapos. 

p. 158 3 

l. 17. For pd érepa (which reading perhaps will just stand, and 
is, in fact, retained by the most recent editors) the following substitu- 
tions have been suggested: mde réepa, pyde mapa, unde wepi. More 
likely than any of these is Ruhnken’s pd torepodypias (in place of 
pnd etepa pyuns): cp. p. 82. 19 supra. 

l. 20. ‘Ovyra is a gloss on damavyta, of which kazavyrd is a 
corruption. Accordingly daravyra should be restored to its place 
before éavrav. ‘The use of davavay in this sense has been established 
by M. Rothstein in Hermes xx. p. 546 from Dion. Hal. 4. 81 and 
Plutarch Galba 17. He proposes (besides xat yevvytd) Kai darravyrta, 
which is tautological if @vyrdé is retained,’ J. P. Postgate (communi- 
cated). 


p. 160 


l, 2. The gap assumed by Robortello has been filled by later 
scholars in various ways. pos THs éavtov Manutius, zpos THs TOU 
-mKeovextety ériOvpias Ruhnken (these words being taken from l. 6), 
mpos THS EavTov HiAoxypynparias Toll. 


l. ro. The emendation émixAvoeray has been accepted by some 
of the best editors. But is there not more confusion of metaphor in 
speaking of escaped prisoners as ‘flooding’ the world with calamity 
than as ‘firing’ it? In the latter case they have turned incendiaries 
and ignite the world with evil deeds. 


l. 11. dazavev is difficult and probably corrupt. 


]. 16. As already indicated, P ends a page (fol. 207”) with the 
words zrepi wy, the remaining leaves having been lost. 
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APPENDIX B. 


LINGUISTIC. WITH A SELECT GLOSSARY, CHIEFLY OF 
RHETORICAL TERMS. 


In his ‘ Historical Greek Grammar,’ Dr Jannaris has followed 
the growth of the Greek language in five successive stages, the last of 
which brings us down to our own time :— 


Attic or Classical Period, 500—300 B.C. 
Hellenistic or Alexandrian Period, 300—150 B.C. 
Graeco-Roman Period, 150 B.c.—300 A.D. 
Transitional Period, 300—600 A.D. 

5. Neohellenic Period, 600—1900 a.D. 


Bw N 


The De Sublimitate belongs to the Graeco-Roman period, but in 
that period it stands somewhat apart. It cannot be assigned to the 
strict ‘Atticist’ school, the diction of which (as seen in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Dion Chrysostom, Lucian, Aristeides, and others) has 
lately been so exhaustively studied by W. Schmid’. Rather, it is 
conceived in the spirit of protest against the position assumed by 
Caecilius, one of the leaders of the Atticist movement, who had 
presumed to exalt Lysias at the expense of Plato, of whom our author 
is a perfervid admirer and a diligent imitator. At the same time, 
though the author does not ‘Atticise’ in the narrower sense, he is a 
true follower of such Attic writers as Plato himself, and he has a 
genuine distaste for the vices of the Asiatic style”. 

The general features of his own style are fairly obvious. A single 
short chapter, such as c..vil., might serve as a sample of the whole 
treatise. In this chapter, or elsewhere, we find superabundance of 


1 W. Schmid, Der Adticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von 
Halikarnass bis auf den zweiter Philostratus, Stuttgart, 1887—1897, 5 vols. 
Reference may also be made to E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa: vom vi. 
Jahrhundert v. Christ bis in die Zeit der Renaissance, Leipzig, 1898. 

2 With regard to the author’s relation to Caecilius, more will be said in the 
Literary Index under that writer’s name.—For the Asiatic rhetoric, see (besides 
F. Blass, Die griechische Beredsamkett tn dem Zeitraum von Alexander bis auf 
Augustus, Berlin, 1865) Erwin Rohde’s article ‘Die asianische Rhetorik und die 
zweite Sophistik’ in Rhetrzisches Museum, vol. xii. (year 1886), pp. 170—190. 
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words and of metaphors; we find compound words in the same 
excessive plenty; we find poetical expressions, and expressions of 
doubtful currency. But we feel at the same time the warm imagina- 
tive glow which pervades the book and redeems all its minor 
shortcomings. Décaden¢t though the writer may sometimes seem in 
his language, he breathes nevertheless the spirit of the best classic or 
heroic age. And even in his phraseology, where it may seem most 
poetical, it is always well to inquire whether there may not be 
Platonic authority for the words chosen. For example, dé«nv (= ‘like,’ 
i. 4; xxxii. 1) is found in Plato, and that in a passage which happens 
to be quoted in the zrepi vous itself (c. xiii.). desAds (11. 1) 1s another 
poetical word common to Plato and the De Sublimitate, and many 
other cases of coincidence will appear in the succeeding lists. It is 
quite open to anyone to urge, as Caecilius of Calacte would no doubt 
have done, that the prose of Plato, with its strong color foeticus, is 
a dangerous model for ordinary uninspired mortals to follow; but 
the fact that such a model was followed should always be kept in 
mind. 

Another marked characteristic of the De Sublimitate is its long 
and rhythmical sentences’. The opening sentence of all might, if 
the exercise were not curious rather than profitable, be arranged, 
clause by clause, with a parallelism as elaborate as would become 
any excerpt from the Hebrew Bible. But it would be unjust to the 
author to imply that he thought first of the form, and only secondly 
of the matter. He has himself (xli. 2) recognised the dangers of 
what we may term over-rhythm. It must, however, be admitted that 
late rhetoricians (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, for example) sometimes 
lay themselves open to misconception when they describe the style 
of the great literary models. They are too apt to speak as if some- 
thing like their own process of analysis had preceded and governed 
the original act of construction. They remind us of those who, in an 
analytical age like our own, find hexameter lines in the Authorised 
Version of the Scriptures: He poureth contempt upon princes and 
weakeneth the strength of the mighty, and God 1s gone up with a shout, 
the Lord with the sound of a trumpet. Only, in Greek the recognised 
varieties of metre and metrical feet are so much more numerous than 


1 In this respect the treatise should be compared, in English, with the prose 
not of the nineteenth but of the seventeenth century, that of Milton for example. 
Modern Italian can also reproduce effectively the fine roll and cadence of its 
sonorous sentences. 
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in English that the most ingenious writer could hardly hope to avoid 
the toils of the enthusiastic and leisured analyst of a later day. With 
regard to the De Sublimitate in particular it will be enough here 
to add that its rhythms seem sometimes (e.g. vil. 4, Xv. 3, XXXV. 3) to 
be Latin rhythms rather than Greek. Possibly the writer was not 
conscious of this himself (he makes no pretensions to Latin scholar- 
ship, cp. xl. 4), but the fact remains. At the time when he wrote, 
Rome had begun to make herself felt in the domain of Greek style 
as well as in other fields. In his own treatise probable examples of 
Latin influence upon Greek construction and phrasing are: kat or 
oy TONS ToIs akovovow (xv. 1, = Lat. et auditoribus ob oculos ponas), <is 
katappovycty éavTov AapPavwv Tov Tapadoyic pov (xvi. I, = Lat. fraudem 
zn contemptum sui trahit, interpretatur ut in contemptum sui dictum), 
eis 700s éxAverau (1x. 15, = Lat. Zaxatum in moratam orationem desinit), 
and (according to the reading of some MSS.) kat otov év cataAnwper 
Type (Xvi. 3,=Lat. e¢ guast in custodia servat, vel retinet). 

Before the question of the vocabulary of the treatise is entered upon, 
a few grammatical points (chiefly characteristic of post-classical Greek) 
deserve mention. Such are the uses of the prepositions in: cupaAy- 
pwors ard (xii. 2), 9 ev a€vwpare Kat duapoe. cvvOears (vill. 1), ev ver (xi. 
A), €v T® Tapaddye (XXIV. 2), év TO yAadhup@ TavTn KexadArypapymevor 
(xxxili. 5), trép (xxxix. 1: hardly distinguishable here from zepié, 
whereas in iv. 2 and xxx. 8 it seems to have its full meaning), da 
(ix. 12 [bis], xxxili. 5, xxxix. 1), éwt tod [[Adrwvos (xxxv. 1). The 
following adverbial expressions with é€ are found: é& amavros (viil. 3), 
‘on every side,’ ‘throughout,’ ‘as an indispensable ingredient’; é& 
amavtos (XXxXill. 1), ‘from every source,’ ‘imperatively’; €€ oAov (viii. 
4), ‘altogether,’ ‘entirely’; é« wepirrov (xxxiv. 2), ‘in a singular degree’ ; 
ék Tavros (il. 2), ‘utterly.’ Noteworthy too are: cat axpov (xxx. 1), 
ém axpov (XXXIV. 4), kat axpas (xliv. 6). Again, xairoe (xxxv. 4) and 
kairovye (iV. 4, XXXvill. 5) occur in the sense of xaiep and with the 
same participial construction. ‘There are also some uses of the article 
which are worthy of note: é« tod kar axoAovGiav (xxl. 1), TO Kara 
taéw (Xxil. 2), TO 0 év brepoyy (XXXVI. 4), TOV Kata Tods apiOpods (xXxill. 
2), kara TO é€ns (xxl. 1). The insertion and omission of the article, 
its position in relation to the noun, and its general use in the De 
Sublimitate are decidedly erratic if judged by strict Attic standards. 

The first point to be remarked in the vocabulary itself is that, 
though the treatise is a short one, many words occur in it which are 
not elsewhere found in extant Greek literature. The following list of 
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some forty words will, it is hoped, be found fairly accurate and 
complete : 


adiaveuntos (XXll. 3) KaLVvOoTOUOOS (V.) 
ddperyBoXos (vill. 1) KatapvOmos (xli. 1) 
avaxoy (XXXV. 4) KATAOHMAVTLKOS (XXXL. 5) 
avOuravrav (xvill. 1, 2) Katapéyyw (Xxxiv. 4) 
avravotyw (XXXIV. 4) peyeBomows (XXxXIX. 4) 
avTicuppayew (XVil. 1) perxpomroew (x]1. 1) 
amakuy (1X. 15) puxporrovos (xl. 6) 
amavénots (Vii. 3) évopar.ov (xliil. 2) 
dzroxvAto pa (xl. 4) Tokoelons (XV. 5) 
amowvyos (xv. 8) mpoeuavidopar (XVil. 3) 
Brodoyéw (1x. 15) mpooévayxos (xliv. 1) 
dvakAnpovopew (Xil. 4) mpoo- emufedopar (Xxx. I) 
Svapiorevopar (xill. 4) mpoomeplopiComar (XXVIll. 3) 
dvadaipovew (xil. 4) Tpoxpyous (XXV11. 2) 
exmradewa (XXXVill. 3) : ouveuTrvew (1X. IT) 
evadyOys (xv. 8) avopopPéw (1X. 14) 
e€gpecopa (xl. 4) ToTnyopia (xi. 2) 
e€TotKovopia. (Xl. 2) bYyAorowos (XXVill. 1) 
evraAavoTpos (XXXIV. 2) bwndopavys (xxiv. 1) 
evriveia (Xxx. I) hoptaywyéw (xlill. 4) 


This list has been framed with care because it seems to have an 
important bearing upon the question of the authorship. ‘The fact 
that some 4o separate words (or forms, if exception be taken to 
‘words’) can be enumerated which occur in this short treatise but 
occur in no other known writing or body of writings, appears to 
suggest that the author is not represented by any other surviving 
work. The argument may not tell quite conclusively against his 
identification with the historical Longinus, whose fragments are not 
very considerable, but the negative presumption is great where 
authors so voluminous as Plutarch or Dionysius of Halicarnassus are 
concerned. To countervail this marked independence, surely a 
large number of special coincidences should be required. Can these 
be produced ? 

To begin with the historical Longinus. Although the fragments 
of Longinus cannot be said to be very considerable when compared 
with the collected works of Dionysius and Plutarch, yet Vaucher is 
able to muster 1335 words from those fragments for comparison with 
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2220 words drawn from the epi vWovs. And as the result of a 
minute and exhaustive analysis (Z¢udes, pp: 68—79) he concludes 
that the vocabulary in the two cases is marked by divergence rather 
than by agreement. With regard to the style generally he is of the 
same opinion’. The arguments on which he relies seem cogent 
enough. But it is only mght to remember that all evidence of 
this kind must be received with great reserve. In comparisons 
founded upon style and vocabulary there are many uncertainties. 
There is the fact that critics disagree so widely in their judgments 
‘upon such matters. There is also the fact that an author’s manner 
of expressing himself may, during one period of his life or when he is 
writing upon one subject, differ altogether from that which charac- 
terises him during another period of his life or when writing upon 
another subject”. There is, further, the danger of incomplete in- 
vestigation. ‘To illustrate this last point, it may be mentioned that it 
was once urged, as evidence of the traditional ascription, that the word 
a\Anyopta, found in the treatise, did not occur before Plutarch’s time. 
This often-repeated statement was a rash one in any case, in view of 
the fact that we possess only a few fragments of the writings of 
antiquity, but it did not even take full account of the materials we 
actually possess. As a matter of fact, the word occurs twice in 
Cicero, by whom it was probably derived from Stoic sources. 
These and similar considerations apply to Vaucher’s arguments 
from style when they lead to a positive no less than when they lead to 
a negative conclusion. If they are precarious in the one case, they 
are precarious in the other also. Many of the verbal coincidences 
(see Vaucher, op. cit. pp. 96 ff.) which strengthen Vaucher’s belief 


1 Vaucher, op. cit. p. 50: la difference sensible que ’on remarque entre le style 
simple et égal des fragments de Longin, et le style animé, véhément, figuré du Traité 
mepi Uwous, dont le sujet, quot gu'tl en adise, ne prétait pas plus a Péloguence que 
ceux des Fragments. Ruhnken, it is true, took another view, but he is not sup- 
ported in it by his modern successor Cobet. See further in the Literary Appendix 
under Longinus. 

* A signal instance of such variation in our own day is afforded by the style of 
Thomas Carlyle. Suppose that nearly two thousand years had passed since he 
wrote, and with what confidence we can imagine the position assumed and main- 
tained that Carlyle the Edinburgh reviewer and Carlyle the philosopher of Chelsea 
could not possibly be identical. Treacherous always, such comparisons are doubly 
treacherous when they concern men of marked individuality who have been 
driven, more and more, into themselves by the circumstances of the times in which 
they live. 
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that Plutarch is the author of the wept vous may be explained by the 
supposition that the two writers lived about the same time, and were, 
both of them, greatly influenced by Plato. As examples of words 
for the most part rare in other authors but found alike in Plato, 
Plutarch and the epi vous, the following may be given :— 


aisxvvtyAos (iv. 4) 
atooKualew (Xvil. 3) 
amoxeTevelv (Xill. 3) 
acxnjwovey (iil. 5) 
Baxxeto. (xxx. 7) 
deivwots (xi. 2) 
Sypwdns (xl. 2, 3) 
dvaxpuBovv (xvi. 1) 
diadavOavev (xvii. 1) 
duamtvacew (Xxx. I) 
dujKey (xliv. 9) 
duoracew (xxviii. 1) 
SovAomper ys (1X. 3) 
éyxupov (ix. I) 
édpatos (xl. 4) 
eidwAorrovety (XV. 7) 
éxmAnpovv (xl. 1) 
exppwv (XXXIX. 2) 
eumimrey (1X. 4) 
évdpyeva (xv. 2) 
évOovoray (ill. 2) 
eEvBpilew (xlill. 5) 
émixypos (Xxix. 1) 
émukivOvvos (il. 2) 
emixpatety (Xvi. I) 
eruxpivewy (Xil. 4) 
emiogpadys (XXxill. 2) 
émixapis (XXXIV. 3) 
€pavos (xl. 1) 
evBovXia (ii. 3) 
€ixtos (XXXI1X. 1) 
Lwypadta (xvii. 3) 
novo pa (xliii. 4) 
npewelv (XX. 2) 
Operrixds (Xxxi. 1) 


iduwrevewv (XXxXl. 2) 
katooxvvev (xlill. 5) 
knXety (XXx1X. 5) 
NetWavov (ix. 12) 
Anis (x. 3) 
peyadavyxia (vil. 2) 
peyaXompemns (Xil. 3) 
peyadoppoovvy (vil. 3) 
peyadodpwy (ix. 2) 
peyaXdowuxia, (vil. 1) 
puodoyety (XXXIV. 2) 
pvdwdns (ix. 13) 
viKyTnpia (XXXVI. 2) 
vonpo. (x11. 1) 

vonots (ill. 4) 
Enporys (iil. 3) 

otdety (ill. 1) 
6€vpporos (Xvill. 1) 
opxnoricos (xli. 1) 
6xAypos (ix. 10) 
éWorrouta (xlill. 4) 
TaLoapiwoys (iv. 1) 
mavtTeAys (XXli. 4) 
mavTn (i. 4) 

Tavtws (i. 2) 
mapaBoAy (xxvii. 1) 
mapadXarrev (Xi. 3) 
mapeikace (1x. 13) 
TapoAvywpetv (XXlll. 2) 
méXayos (xil. 2) 
TEPYULAXNTOS (XXXVill. 3) 
Teptovaia (XXXlv. 4) 
TEPLTT EVEL (XXXV. I) 
Tepuppovery (vil. 1) 
aypovv (xlii. 1) 
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mpwreta (xiil. 4) brepoxy (Xxxvi. 4) 
ovykivdvvevewv (1x. 6) brephuws (xlill. 2) 
ovvekmimre (xi. 1) broyvos (xviil. 2) 
ouveruKpiveuy (1. 2) giroverkos (xill. 4) 
ovvermioT doar (xxi. 3) piroxpyparia (xliv. 6) 
Twpatoeoys (xxiv. I) xadvos (vil. 1) 
TEXVITHS (XVIl. 1) XElwappovs (XXXII. I) 
bmrevavtios (ill. 4) xXpynopmdety (xill. 2) 


Dmrepaipewv (ill. 4) 


Such a list seems to show that it was from Plato that the 
author of the wepi tous derived his love of compound and semi- 
poetical words and his desire (as indicated in his dra eipyueva) to 
fashion words of the same kind himself. But it does not show, or 
even create a presumption, that Plutarch wrote the treatise. For 
there are comparatively few verbal correspondences between the 
epi vous and Plutarch which cannot be proved to have their origin 
in Plato, while there are many words in the epi vous, short as it is, 
which are not found in Plutarch’s writings, extensive as those are. 

The Sprachstatistik of the wept tous, as of so many other works, is 
of interest for its bearing on the affinities, rather than on the paternity, 
of the treatise. The distant descent of the book from Plato is 
abundantly clear’. Clear also are the traces it exhibits of Polybian 
diction in such words as dveriordrws (xxxlil. 4), Tapartwpa (xxxvi. 2), 
pwruKos (ill. 4), (oxvpomoréw (xil. 2), mardouabys (xliv. 3). But this is 
no more than to say that it is in the current of that non-classical speech 
which sets in so markedly with Polybius. Its affinities with Philo, 
a much later writer than Polybius and possibly a contemporary of 
our author, are also noteworthy, though Plato (as in the case of 
Plutarch and the zepi vous) can often be shown to be the common 
fount. Examples will be found not only in the passage quoted in 
the Introduction (p. 13 supra), but in single words such as ;:— 


ayeAnoov (Xxill. 4) elOorrovta (xVill. I) 
aveppatiatos (il. 2: cp. Plat.) eixovoypagetv (x. 6) 
avriomaoOar (xxi. 1) eippos (xxil. I) 
Suartvooev (XXX. I) exTysav (xliv. 7) : 


1! To the words already given might be added such expressions as: dvepudrioros 
(ii. 23 Zheact. 144 A), KaravT)eiv (xii. 55 Rep. I. 344 D), dWodnrl péwy (xiii. 1; 
Theaet. 144. B), Vraxpos (xxxiv. 1; Avras¢. 136 A,—if this dialogue is Platonic). 
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émaAdAnnos (ix. 13) TappupTos (1x. 7) 
erutpooOety (Xxxil. 2) TapacTya. (1X. 1) 
npepetv (XX. 2) TeptAaptTer Oar (Xv. I) 
KataoKeAeTevey (il. 1) mpokoopnpa (xlill. 3) 
kovovAiev (xliv. 4) mpoovroypaety (xiv. 2) 
payetpetov (xlill. 3) mpovmoKeto Oat (vill. 1) 
veotromroveto Gar (xliv. 7) TEKUNPLOLY (XXVIll. 2) 


The verbal coincidences between Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
the zepi vWwous are less marked where general vocabulary is in question, 
Dionysius belonging to a different school of writing. But where the 
technical terms of rhetoric are concerned, there are (as will appear 
in the Select Giossary) many links between the treatise and Latin 
writers such as Cicero and Quintilian, and between it and Greek 
writers such as Dionysius and (probably) Caecilius. Henry Nettle- 
ship (Lectures and Essays, Second Series, p. 56) rightly noticed in 
Graeco-Roman literary criticism the growth of a number of new 
aesthetic terms such as: tpaxvs, atorypds, atOadys, adypnypds, edruys, 
OTPUPVOS, TVVETTATLEVOS, AVTITUTOS, APYaLKOS, TUKVOS, SeLvOS, TVaTPEPELy, 
GELWLATLKOS, TpAytKOS, TEUVOS, SOaovios, TvEdWa, yapis, “Adpodirn, 
yAapupos, avOypos, otpoyyvAos, xtevilw, Boorprxilw, ndovy, eB, 
popn, iaxvs, apedys, peyadopuns, peyadomperys, mepittos. Of such 
terms not a few are found in the epi dwovs.—It should be added | 
here that, in the absence of special lexicons to some of the authors 
just mentioned, it has not been found possible to present an ex- 
haustive statement of all the linguistic questions that arise. But 
some help has been derived from the following special studies: 
B. Weissenberger, Dze Sprache Plutarchs von Chaeronea und die 
pseudo-plutarchischen Schriften (2 parts: Straubing, 1895 and 18096); 
Meoietined, Pi7/0 von. Alexandria (jena, 1875); L. Goetzeler, De 
Polybit Elocutione (Wirceburgi, 1887). 

It is hoped that the Select Glossary may serve as a supplement to 
the translation, and in order to further this object a few miscellaneous 
words have been included in it. In the main, however, it will be 
found to be confined to rhetorical terms. ; 
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SELECT GLOSSARY CHIEFLY OF RHETORIGA 
TERMS. 


dyxierpodpos. 1X. 13, XXVIl. 3, XXIl. I (@yxioTpodas). Often used 
by the rhetoricians to signify rapidity of transition in thought or 
expression. Its general meaning of ‘suddenly changing’ may be 
illustrated by ayxiorpodos perafoAy Thucyd. 11. 53, and by acra6uyrev 
€oTw evTUXia mpayya Kail ayxictpopov Dionys. Hal. Antigg. Rom. 
EV. 23% 

dyév. xv. I, xxvil. 3. A contest in the assembly or the law- 
court, and the lively qualities appropriate to such a contest. In 
XXV1. 3, aywvos eumAews is said of a hearer who is, as it were, made to 
participate in what is being described. Similarly, the adjective 
aywvirT Kos (XXil. 3, Xxlil. 1) refers to the vehemence of public debate. 
Cp. évaywvios (ix. 13, XV. 9, XXV., XXVI. I), évaywviws (XxVill. 2). 
Aristotle (A#ef. 11. 1) distinguishes between ypadixy Ass and 
aywvictiKy Nests. 

aSpemfBoros. TO Tepl Tas voyoets adpernPodor, Vill. 1. Zhe power 
of forming great conceptions: Cp. 7d peyadodves, IX. I, adpotepoy, xl. 
4.—ddpos, ‘noble,’ is an alternative for dewds, ‘vehement,’ in the 
triple classification of varieties of style which some of the Greek 
rhetoricians (other than Dionysius of Halicarnassus) adopt, viz. 
(1) ddpov 7) dewov, (2) ioyvov 7 Attov, (3) wécov 7 avOnpov (cp. Cic. 
Orator, v. 20 ff.,.grandtlogut, tenues et acutt, temperate; Quintil. Zrsz. 
Or. XI. 10, 57-—65, grande atgue robustum, sublile, medium. Sandys’ 
notes on the former passage should be consulted). 

dOpo.rpds. XxXill. I. =ovvabpourpos, congeries, svvaywyn TOV Te- 
Tpaypevov 7) TpaxOnvor Suvapevwv «is ev Kepadavov: Alexand. zepi 
oxnpatwv (Spengel, Rhefores Graeci, 111. 17), where an illustrative 
extract is given from Demosth. de Cor. p. 248. Cp. Quintil. viii. 4, 
27. 

dddnyopia. ix. 7. The word is to be understood, like tovoi, 
of the inner meaning of a fable. Cp. Plut. De audiendis poetis 
p. 1a E, where it is stated that aAAnyopia had supplanted trove in 
this sense. [tmdvova occurs in m7. vy. xvii. 1, 2 with the meaning 
secret feeling.| ‘The use here of aAdAnyopia has, as already noted 
(p. 190 supra), been wrongly thought to indicate late authorship. 
The passages of Cicero in which it is found are Orat.’ xxvii. 94; 
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ad Ait. il. 20, 3. F. A. Wolf (Litterarische Analekten, wv. 526) 
pointed out the error. _ 

With the passage in De Sublim. ix. 7, cp. Heraclitus, Al. Hom. 1 
aravTws yap noéByoev (sc. “Opnpos) ci wydev nAANyOpyoer, 

apeAe. xi. I, xliv. 1. Wo doubt, surely, you know. In two 
passages the meaning seems to approximate to ‘for instance,’ vill. 1 
(ws kal TO mafos dpéder), XXXIV. 2 (Worep Guede TA ev Tepl THY AyTH 
TOUNTLKWT Epa). Me | 

dvahapBavey. xliv. 11. The meaning is ‘to recover oneself.’ 
Cp. Thucyd. vi. 26, apti & dverAnder 7 modus Eavtyv ard THs vocov. 
Medical writers use the word absolutely, and so does Plato, Fe. v. 
467 B. 

dvadopa xx. I. The repetition of a word, clause after clause. 
Lat. vepetitio (Quintil. 7st. Or. ix. 3, 29). “Emavagopé in the same 
sense, Xx. 2. 

amortpopy. xvi. 2. The figure apostrophe. The term is applied 
by the author to Demosthenes’ adjuration, wa trois Mapafov mpo- 
Kwovvevoavtas. Cp. Quintil. ix. 2, 38; aversus quoque a iudice 
sermo, qui dicitur adroorpody, mire movet, sive adversarios invadimus, 
sive ad invocationem aliquam convertimur, sive ad invidiosam im- 
plorationem. 

doréiopot, XXxXxiv. 2. zoct urbani. 

dobySera, Ta. xx. 1. Asyndeta; broken sentences, sentences without 
copulatives. Illustrated in xx. 1 from the J/ezdzas of Demosthenes. 
The author has previously (vil. 4) supplied a good example of his 
own. 

avéyots. XI. I, 2, xl. 1. Amplification. Cp. Arist. Rhef. iil. 12, 4. 

avtika, XXlll. 2, Sometimes interpreted here in the ‘Attic’ sense 
‘for example.’ Such an imitation of Plato would be in keeping 
with the predilections of our author. 

avro0ey. Xill. 2, XIV. 3, XXxl. I, xxxvl. 1. -A favourite word of the 
author in the sense at the time, at once. Cp. Shilleto’s note on 
Mmimeyd. 1. 141, 1. | 

ddéhea. xxxiv. 2. Slain, simple style. Of this style Lysias was © 
accounted the chief exemplar. 3 

Babos. il. 1, ef €otw vous tis 7 Babovs téxvn. These words 
seem capable of bearing either of two meanings: (1) ‘whether there 
is such a thing as an art of the sublime or its opposite.’ Cp. 
‘Martinus Scriblerus wept Bafous: or, Or of the Art of Sinking in 
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Poetry’ (Elwin and Courthope’s edition of Pope's Works, x. pp. 
344409), which skit may be regarded as a kind of parody of the 
Treatise on the Sublime. (2) ‘whether there is an art of the lofty or 
profound,’ the two words indicating the same thing from different 
points of view. Cp. Coleridge, Zable Talk, p. 79 (H. Morley’s 
edition): ‘Think of the sublimity, I should rather say the pro- 
fundity, of that passage in Ezekiel (xxxvil. 3), “Son of man, can 
these bones live? And I answered, O Lord God, thou knowest.”’ 


yAapupds. x. 6, xxx. 5. Elegant, polished. Cp. Plut. Mar. Vit. 
ill. Tov 6€ aAAov xpovov év KanN Kippatatwve tHs Apmivys Slatray «tye, 
Tpos pev aoteiov Kat yAapupov Biov aypoiKdTepov, cwppova Oe Kai Tats 
Tada Pwpyaiwy tpopais éouxviav. Dionys. Hal. (de Comp. Verb. xxi.) 
Me Ses three styles, viz. (1) atorypdv, (2) yAadupov 7 dv Onpov, 
(3) Kouvov. 

yAorrékopov. xliv. 5. Case, cage. ‘The word is very rare in Attic 
Greek, and is only found in its literal meaning, viz. the ‘tongue-case’ 
of aclarinet. In Old Testament Greek it is used for ‘ark’; in the 
New Testament (Gospel of St_John, xii. 6, xiii. 29) it is applied to the 
‘bag,’ or rather ‘chest,’ which Judas had. In still later Greek it 
meant a ‘coffin’; in Modern Greek it is used of a)" purseuaen 
Edwin Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 42.—A comparatively 
early instance of its use in the sense of ‘coffer’ will be found in 
Grenfell’s Greek Papyri chiefly Ptolemaic, p. 33. 

yoov. xv. 4, xxxviil. 2, xl. 1. This particle shades off into the 
meaning Zo give an instance, for example.—The author is also, it may 
here be noted, somewhat inclined to the epideictic collocation ye pyr 
(xxill. I, xxvii. 1), when introducing a fresh point in his exposition. 

Sewérns. xl. 4. Ovatorical power or intensity. A quality attri- 
buted to Demosthenes above all others. Cp. tv azacw ampoovtov 
dewotnta Kat dvvapwy (Xxxlv. 4), de(vwow (xi. 2), Tats deevicecr (xii. 5), 
dedetrwrar (ill. 1). 

Snpoedys. xl. 2, Kowvots kat dymwdecr Tots dvopacr, verbis vulgaribus 
et tritts.—References to the use of this word in Plato will be found 
upon consulting the Index (p. 544) to Lutoslawski’s Origin and 
Growth of Plato’s Logic. A glance at Lutoslawski’s Index generally 
will show how much the language of the zepi os tee owes to that of 
the Platonic dialogues. 


Sialpew. il. 2, Vil. I. Ta dunppéeva=Ta bWyAd. So dtappa (Ketrar 
TO pev vos ev Sidppati, xil. 1). So also dtapous (y ev aware Kat 
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didpoet ovvOecrs, Vill. 1). This sense of déapous, and this passage, 
are not noticed in Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon (eighth 
edition). duornua (xl. 2) has the same meaning of dvstinction, 
elevation, sublimity. 


Stacvppds. XXXiv. 2, xxxvill. 6. Llevatio, trrisio. Kat wus 6 da- 
Cuppos ToamrevoryTOs é€ativ avénows, xxxiv, 6. Cp. Coblentz, De “belli 
mepi vous auctore, pp. 21, 22. 


Statimwots. xx. 1. Vivid representation. Classed as a rhetorical 
figure, together with Asyndeton and Anaphora. Cp. Coblentz, op. 
Cie pp. 10,°20. 


Sofoxomety. xxill. 2. Zo crave popularity. Cp. Plut. Pericl. Vit. 
V. 4, Tovs d€ Tov IlepixAdous THY weuvotynta So€oKoriav Te Kal TUdov 
> “~ e€ , , “ 3 i aA A 
amToKaNovvTas O Znvov TapEeKanel KQLtL QUTOVS TL TOLOUTO do€oxoretr. Can 
the word convey any notion of ‘striking the popular imagination,’ 
‘hitting the fancy’? | 


elSos. xxvil. 1. Species (of figure): cp. eidomoitas (xvill. 1). td 
(xu. 4), beautiful forms. 70. é cidovs (xill. 3), the particulars: cp. er 
eioous (xliil. 6). In a similar sense 7a ért pépous, the several details 
(i. 2). 

eiSwdomortv. xv. 7. Zo form an image, to represent by an image. 
So eidwAorotar (xv. 1), mages formed in the mind. In xiv. 1 by 
dvelowAomowovpeva poetpa are meant standards conceived in the mind. 
Cp. Hermogenes, Progymn. (Walz, Rhetores Graeci, 1. 45) €idwdo- 


cit la ry A 7 a aA , , 
TOLUQV Ya pacw EKELVO, OTQAV TOLS TeOvewou Aoyous TEPLATT TW ILEV. 


eixdves. xxxvil. mages, similes. In the same fragmentary chapter 
cp. perapopai = metaphors, and mapaBoXat = comparisons. 


¢umpaxtos. xi. 2, xv. 8, xvili. 1. Lively, effective, vehement. Cp. 
dywv, p. 194 supra. 


épepdpeva. x. I (e coniect. Toll.), xii. 2. The constituent parts 
ofathing. The use is noted in Stephanus (Hase—G. et L. Dindorf), 
but not in Liddell and Scott’s Lexzcon. 


évapyea. xv. 2. Clearness, vividness. Cp. Dionys. Hal. de Lysza, 
Vil. : éxet O€ Kal tHv évdpyeay ToAAHY 7 Avoiov Eis: avTy O EoTt 
Svvapis Tis tro Tas aicOyoes ayovoa Ta Aeyoueva, yiverar O ek THS TAV 
tapaxodovGovvtwy Anews. See also Quintil. Zvst Or. vill. 3, 62. 
[The meaning of the passage from Dionysius is well given by one 
of the French translators: Le style de Lysias est aussi tres vivant ; 
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cette qualité, cest le talent de rendre sensible ce que Von adit, et elle vient 
de Vemploi des détails accessoires. | 

évépynpa. XXXIX. 3, evepyypata yvyo., genuine activities. Cp. 
Polybe ives, 7 

’vOev Adv. xxxiv. 4. This rhapsodical formula is echoed from 
Homer: cp. Odyssey, vill. 500, where the meaning Is ‘taking up the 
story at the point where.’ Here the meaning seems to be quite 
general, ‘drew as from a store’; if there is a particular reference in 
the evéev, it will be to Thucydides rather than to Hyperides. The 
passage in which the phrase occurs is a notoriously difficult one, and 
has led to many conjectural restorations. 
 wonapyaveo. xliv. 3. Zo enwrap as in swaddling-clothes. Cp. 
p- 13 supra. 

évtdduov. 1x. 10. Shroud, winding-sheet: as in Simonides’ epi- 
gram, evtadiov d€ TowovTov ovr ecipws | ov” 6 ravdapatwp apavpwoet 
Xpovos. 

émelyer. xlill. 6, ovx...emefyer. Intransitive: there ts no hurry, no 
urgent need. Cp. Plut. Sert. Vit. il. 2, 7a éretyovta, pressing matters 
or business. Examples of the use might be added from Arrian, 
Josephus, and Diodorus Siculus. 


éréxew. 1x. 10, xliv. 1. Zo cover, overspread. 1%. 1, Xliv. 12, 
poipav éméyew, fo cover a large part, hold a foremost rank. In Dionys. 
Hal. Antigg. Rom. v. 67, tpocOnkns poipay éméyew means ‘to act as 
auxiliaries,’ ‘to fill the réle of supernumeraries.’ The imperfect 
account which Liddell and Scott take of the language of the zepi 
vous is illustrated again in their article on this word. 


émuyévynpa, Vi. Kaito. TO mpaypa SvoAnmTov: y yap Tov Adywv 
kpiais ToAAns éote me(pas TeAevTatoy éruyevvyua: Or as Canna gives 
the sentence, Ardua cosa veramente: perocché uw giudizio degli scritti é 
dt molta esperienza £ ultimo frutto. Perhaps here, as elsewhere in 
the wept vous, we have an echo of Stoic phraseology. Examples of 
such coincidence are given by F. Striller in his De Stozcorum studits 
rhetoricis ; and instances of similar agreement in tone and sentiment 
might be added from Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius in illustration 
of such chapters as xxxy. and xliv. 


émuiSextukds, xil. 5. Declamatory. The émiderxtuxdv yevos is well 
known as one of the three Aristotelian divisions of rhetoric (Arist. 
Rhett. i. 3). 
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Eneveameal. 5. /¢eroration. Cp. Arist. Rher. ili. 13, 3, 43 
Tee @)). d: 

éripovy. xii. 2. The word is defined in the Rhetoric of Alexander 
(Spengel, Ret. Gr. iil. 17, 28) as follows: émmovy d€ éotuvy, ws Kal 
avTd TO Ovopa OnXol, emt mAclov et TOV adTov vonpmatos émipovly peTa 
avéyaews. Cp. M. Rothstein, Hermes, XXII. 17. 

émixetpynots. xv. 9. Lualectical reasoning. Cp. Dionys. Hal. ad 
Amm. Ep. i. vill. The word came down to the rhetorical schools 
from Aristotle. 

Ypavos. xl. 2, Kal oxeddov év Tats mepiodots epavds éote TAHOovS TH 
peyéOn. The sense is that given by Meinel, ‘Darum kann man 
sagen, dass in den Perioden die Grosse ein Ertragnis der Vielheit 
ist’; or by Canna, ‘Onde si pud dire che nei periodi la nobilit&d 
viene da molte cose contribuita.’ The verb épaviZew is found in 
see Te 

épdtyois. XVill. I, Tas wTevoes TE Kal epwrycets, interrogations and 
questions. The distinction intended by the writers on rhetoric 
apparently is that of a series of questions as contrasted with an 
isolated one. Cp. Quintil. Zzst. Or. ix. 6—8, and Cic. Orator, xl. 
137 (with Sandys’ notes). 


evrivea, xxx. I. A fine old style. The metaphor is that of a 
statue mellowed—-with all its harshnesses toned down—by age. 
Liddell and Scott compare mztor odsoletus (Auct. ad Herenn. iv. 


34, 46). 

epydivey. xv. 6, xxxiv. 2, A word used more than once by 
Plutarch in thé sense #0 zmpart a relish, to season. The uncompounded 
verb occurs in one of the best known passages of the Poetics, vi. 2, 
novopevy Adyw xwpls ExdoTw THV cidwv év Tots popios, In the cept 
vous XXXIV. 2, AiTHs Epydvvdmevoy may be translated with a slight, 
unobtrusive relish, the reference being to the adpéAcca which Hyperides 
could command at need. [A:rds is Aristotelian and post-Attic.] 
In xv. 6 the line of Euripides is regarded as less harsh or crude 
(epyndvvas é€euvyoev) than that of Aeschylus. So Mr A. S. Way: 
‘The metaphor of Aeschylus which made hall and roof not only 
living things, but living things possessed, probably seemed too 
violent, too crude a personification of the inanimate. Euripides, 
on the other hand, does not give an independent personality to the 
mountain; the soul, the passion, is infused into it by the presence 
of possessed humanity, and passes from it with their passing.’ 
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WOos. 1x. 15. Delineation of character: oratio morata, gua vitam 
communem imitamur. Similarly, in the same chapter and section, 
Oikos Broroyovpeva and kwpwdia yHordoyoupevyn. So also 70 nOixdv in 
C. Xxxlv. 2, and dvyforoinros in c. xxxlv. 3. Cp. Butcher, Avzstotle’s 
Theory” ete., 327 ff. 

In 70orota, or power of characterisation, Lysias was eminent 
among the Attic orators, as we are often reminded by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. In zaos, on the other hand, Lysias was deficient. 
700s, as contrasted with wados (cp. 7. vw., xxix. 2), was considered a 
special mark of comedy as distinguished from tragedy. Hence év 70 
[sc. rodro épy|=‘in character’ or ‘humorously’ (Rutherford, Scho/. 
Aristophan. WU. 442: cp. Plut. De audiendis poetis, iv. 20). Cp. 
Quintil. 7st. Or. vi. 2, 8 sq. ; Cic. Orator, 37, 128. In the passage 
of Cicero the distinction between the two words is clearly marked: 
‘quorum alterum est, quod Graeci #@:x6v vocant, ad naturas et ad 
mores et ad omnem vitae consuetudinem accommodatum ; alterum, 
quod iidem zafyrixov nominant, quo perturbantur animi et conci- 
tantur, in quo uno regnat oratio.’ 


npws. liv. 4, xxxvi. 2. A hero, or demi-god, of literature. In the 
first passage Xenophon and Plato are thus described ; in the second, 
Homer, Plato and Demosthenes. 


Beoopeto Oar. xXlil. 2, xv. 6. A rare word used twice by our author 
with the meaning Zo be possessed. ‘The word is found in Philo. 


iSuirys. XXX. 2, Tadra yap eyyds mapagver Tov idwwrnv, GAA’ ovK 
idwwrever TO ONavtikws. It is perhaps best to supply Adyoy with tov 
iduirnv, but it is not absolutely necessary to do so, since by ‘ the plain 
man’ may be understood the plain man’s speech: cp. Dionys. Hal. 
de Lys. il. p. 457. With tdvarys and idwrevew, as used of ordinary 
or common speech, cp. tdwrtipos (7. vW., xxxi. 1) and iduwtiKes 
(xliil. 1). idwwrys Aoyos will be found conjoined in Dionys. Hal. 
De admir. vt dicendt in Demosth. c. ii. 


Kawwdomovbos. V., TO Tept Tas voyoes KaLvoomovoov. Die Jagd 
nach neuen Gedanken (Meinel), Za sollecitudine di trovare concetti nuovi 
(Canna). The word is drag eipnuévov. Vaucher (Ztudes, pp. 152 
and 410) suggests xevoorovdov, an adjective found more than once in 
Plutarch. Cobet (AZnemosyne, NW. S. x. p. 320), without Vaucher’s 
bias in favour of a Plutarchic word, would also read xevoorovdor, 
But the expressive and original xatvoomovdov seems to bear the stamp 
of its own genuineness upon it. 
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KaKotndos. ill. 4, 70 Kaxdcyndov, affectation, preciosity. The first 
writer, as far as we know, to use this term was Neanthes Cyzicenus 
(B.C. 240 circ.). It is somewhat remarkable that it does not occur in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Quintilian, on the contrary, has it 
and defines itt. It is found, too, in other Latin writers of the first 
century A.D., and in Greek writers of the second and third. It some- 
times approaches the meaning of dad style generally. Cp. Vaucher, 
Etudes, p. 87, Reuter, De Quintiliand libro qui _fuit de causis corruptae 
eloguentiae, pp. 5 et seqq.—For GyAos, as applied to style, see 
American Journal of Philology, XVUl. p. 305. 


Kavovitew. xvi. 4. Zo apply a rule, to measure. Cp. Arist. 
Eth, Nic. ii. 3, 8: Kavovilopwey O€ Kai Tas mpagers, ot pev paddAov ot 0 
qTTOV, noovn Kal Avy, i.e. we make pleasure and pain the standard 
of our actions. 


katakepparite. xlii.1. Zo divide a narrative into small sections : 
€is mikpas KaTakeppatilopevy Tomas 4 Suyyynous, Dionys. Hal. de Zhucyd. 
ix. p. 828. ‘The word properly means Zo change into small coin, and 
is one of the many expressions which our author copies from Plato. 
Cp. Pl. Rep. il. p. 395 B, patverai por eis cpikpotepa KaTaKeKeppa- 
tia0at » Tov avOpwrov dicis. Demetrius (de Elvc. c. iv.; Spengel, 
Rhetores Grae, i. 260) has: xatakexoupéevy yap coixev 4 cvvOeors Kal 


4 \ 4 
KEKEPMATLO LEVY, KGL EVKATAppPOVYTOS OLA TO pLKPA CUpTaVTA exELV. 


KaTaKopys. XXil. 3, €v TH yéver TOUTH KaTaKopecTaTos, most insatt- 
able. Again a favourite Platonic word: cp. rappyocia Katakope Kal 
avarertapevn, Phaedr. 240 E.—tmepxopys in the same sense in 
Herondas, Azmiam(z, v. I. 


Katapxaupectatev. xliv. 9, Kal uy KaTapyatpeoiacer Oat mpds THS TOU 
aAecovextelv eriOupias. To corruptin an election or other public action. 
The word is used by Plutarch (C. Gracch. Vit. xi.) in the more 
natural sense of gaining an (unfair) electoral triumph over an 
opponent. 


KaTackeNeTevew. ll. I, Tals TexVOAOyials KaTacKeAETEVvoOmeva, reduced Co 
skeletons, robbed of flesh and blood, by technical precepts. One of those 
bold metaphors which our author affects. The word is used in its 
literal sense by Plutarch. 


1 Quint. Zzst. Or. viii. 3, 56. ‘ Kaxdgmdov, id est mala adfectatio, per omne 
dicendi genus peccat: nam et tumida et pusilla et praedulcia et abundantia et 
arcessita et exultantia sub idem nomen cadunt.’ 
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KaTépOwpo, XXXII, I. XXXIV. I. XXXVL 2: Cp. ovvTayparwr 
katopOwors, c. v. The word is applied by the rhetorical writers 
(cp. Dionys. Hal. de Thucyd. xlviil. p. 932) to a style which hits the 
mark not by chance but by due observance of rule. The term is, in 
fact, borrowed from the realm of morals (cp. Arist. Magna Mor. ii. 
3, 2), and transferred to literature in the same sense of a success 
following on right judgment. 


kNipog. xxill. 1. Climax; Lat. gradatio. A good illustration of 
climax (and of asyndeton) is Cicero’s adbzt, excessit, evasit, erupit. 
Cp. Oumtl: Muse O71 a5 5: 


Khomy. xill. 4. Leterary theft, plagiarism. The expression (éott 
6 ov kAoTy TO mpaypa, xill. 4) is used of the relation of Plato to 
Homer, the whole subject being handled in a singularly liberal and 
discriminating spirit: cp. the remarks in ch. xvi. as to the oath of 
Eupolis and that of Demosthenes. 


kvptodoyia, xXxvill. 1. Authorised language, normal diction ; the 
equivalent given in xxvill. 2 Is YAH A€és, unadorned language. Cp. 
Dionys. Hal. de Lyséa, iil. kvpia Kal Kowa Kal ev pweow Kelweva 6voparTa. 
The contrast intended is that between an ordinary lucid style and one 
that is metaphorical and elaborate. ‘The distinction derives from 
Aristotle: cp. Poetics, xxii. 8, dua yap 76 put) etvar ev Tots Kuplots ToLEl TO 


Sw 3) \ > a , Ld AN A 
PY) iOLWTLKOV €V TY) eeu AaTAVTA TA TOLAVTA. 


kdSov. XXlli. 4, émei ToL TO TavTaXoU KwWdowvas e&7pOar Aiav codt- 
ortxov, ‘for to have bells suspended at every point is the height of 
affectation.’ The reference is to excessive ornamentation of style ; 
the metaphor is that of the tinkling bells which formed part of the 
head-gear of a charger in a festal procession. 

The expression seems to be as old as [Demosthenes]: kat @ tov 
aAXwv TaV ATVXYnKOTWV ekacTos aWopyTl ToLel, TAVP oOvVTOS povov Ov 
Kwowvas e€awdpevos diamparrerar (c. Avistog. A, 797.12). For another 
coincidence with Demosthenes, cp. De Sud. ix. 3 with Olynth. 
Ilyas 

Aippa. X. I, Xi 3, xv. ro, xl. 4, xlu. 1. In all these ameaeee 
although the meaning may sometimes perhaps be best expressed by 
the rendering ‘details’ or ‘ particulars,’ the root idea seems to be that 
of the ‘assumption’ or ‘idea’ or ‘matter’ of a sentence as opposed 
to their expression in language. Cp. Dionys. Hal. De admir. vt 
dicendt in Demosth. XX. p. 1013, €v TovTois od péeuhopuar Tov avdpa Tod 
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Aypparos: yevvaia yap y didvora Kal dvvapevyn Kivyoa 7aOos* TO Se THS 
AéEews Aetov kal padrakoy aitopar. | 

Pee i, V., Vi, Vil. I, 3, 4, XV. 2, 9, XVil. 3, XXXIll. T 
(67s), xxxvi. 1, xliv. 1 (d¢s). In these passages Adyou may be rendered: 
by such equivalents as action, style, discourse, language, composition. 
It is probably the nearest Greek equivalent for //erature, though 
more especially applied to prose writings (cp. év wojpact Kai Aoyous,, 
vill. I, XV, 2); sometimes the word oscillates in one and the same 
passage between the broader and the more restricted sense (cp. vii. 
I, 3 and xxxil. 1). In xliv. 1 Adywy ddpopia denotes the dearth of 
iiemeueensmsee or eloquence’ in the best sense. In il. 1 Adyor 
aAnOwot =the narration of fact. 


peyadoppootvyn. vil. 3, 1X. 2, xlv. I, xv. 12. Greatness of soul, 
elevated conception. 


peyeororety. xl. 1. Zo invest with sublimity (cp. tworv). The 
converse expression 1S pxpozrovety, xl, 1. : 

wédos. lll. I, TO mapa peAos oideiv, tasteless tumidity. Cp. ei wap 
peAos épxopar, Pind. Vem. vil. 101; mapa pédos PbeyyecOar, Plat. 
Phileb. 28 8. The same metaphor occurs in tAnppedetv. 

wépos. xXll. 5, Kal ovx dAcyous adAots pepeciy apydd.os. Kinds of 
style, departments of literature. Cp. Latin genus. 

peraBody. v., xxill. 1. Variety of style: cp. Dionys. Hal. Ef. ad 
Cn. Pomp. iii. p. 772, ws yov xpnpa ev iotopias ypapys petaBoAn Kat 
motxtdov. The same idea repeated in an altered form would consti- 
imtesaperapo\y. Cp. Quintil. 7st. Or. ix. 3, 38: ‘hance rerum 
coniunctam diversitatem Caecilius peraBoAny vocat.’ In his story 
of Greece (111. 443, Engl. Trans.) Adolf Holm has an interesting note 
upon the perafodai, or rapid emotional transitions, of Demosthenes. 


fameres iil, 4, XXxxvili. 3, xl. 2, xliv. 10. Serhapfs. ‘The expres- 
sion has a less abbreviated form in xxxill. 2, pote b€ TovTo Kal 
dvaykatov 7, where the ellipse is obvious: cp. pa Kal qepittov 7 
(xxx. 1). This use of pyore in the sense of mescio an is found as 
early as Aristotle (27%. (ic. x. 1, 3). 

Bonemp ee xxxiv. 2. /rony. Cp. Quintil. /zst Or. vill. 6, 59: 


‘uvkTnpiojos, dissimulatus quidam, sed non latens derisus.’ 


vavor. xliv. 5. Dwarfs. ‘The reference to these vavor, or IIvy- 
pator, has sometimes been supposed to bear upon the question of the 
date of the treatise. In the same way, it may be remembered, the 
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presence of a azz (to use the French term) is often interpreted as an 
indication of the date of the so-called Bayeux tapestry, but only 
because the addition of the dwarf’s name Zuzold may be taken to 
imply some contemporary knowledge of the events and persons 
portrayed.  Souvent, dans une discussion de ce genre, ce sont les 
moindres détails gui fournissent les metlleures inductions, as M. Abbé 
J. Laffetay well remarks. But in our treatise, unfortunately, there 
are few if any significant details to contribute to a solution of the 
problem of authorship.—Much recondite information with regard to 
the Pygmies, both in ancient and in modern times, will be found in 
B. A. Windle’s edition of Edward Tyson’s ‘ Philological Essay con- 
cerning the Pygmies of the Ancients,’ one of the volumes included in 
Nutt’s Bebliothegue de Carabas. 


vonois. ill. 4, xxx. 1. Thought, way of thinking. “Evvow. is not 
uncommonly used by our author in a similar sense, as in ix. 2, ywAy 
kal éautnv 4 évvora, the bare idea, the mere notion. In xxvii. 3 vovs 
(another word which may conveniently be grouped here) means the 
sense of a sentence, in the phrase év areAct TO vo. 

bykos. Vill. 3, XV. I, xxxix. 4. Dignity. So dyxypos, stately, iil. I. 

mdQos. Vill. I, 2, 4, Xil- I, Xxxix. 1. Whe Wwordsis moumeqay 
rendered into English. Pathos, or emotion, will sometimes give it; 
but more often Aasszon, in the sense of strong feeling, will be the 
nearest equivalent. Cp. r& raOyrixd in ii. 2, = ‘the pathetic.’ 

It has been said (Dowden, Aistory of French Literature, p. 282) 
of Vauvenargues that, in an age tending towards an exaggerated 
homage to reason, he honoured the passions: ‘Great thoughts come 
from the heart’; ‘We owe, perhaps, to the passions the greatest 
gains of the intellect’; ‘The passions have taught men reason.’ 
A similar feeling may underlie the attitude of the wept tous (cp. 
Vill. 4). 

wdvrn. i. 4, Vill. 2, -Xil.. 4, Xv. 8, XVI. 4, XX 3) et 
XXXIll.' 5, Xxxvl. 4. On every side, in every way, altogether. The 
adverb is so evidently a favourite with our author that it may be well 
to give a reference to all the passages in which it occurs. In the use 
of this word also he is probably imitating Plato. 


mdvtws. . i. 2, ii, 3, 1x. 3, xii. 1, xvil. 1, xxii. 3, Another favourite 
adverb, meaning dy all means, absolutely, inevitably, come what may. 


mapaBacts. xil. 5, xv. 8. A rhetorical term for a digression. Cp. 
‘egressio’ and ‘excessus’ in Latin (Quintil. Zzs¢. Ov. lil. 9, 4). 
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mapayyeApa. il. 1, Texvika wapayyeApata, technical rules or precepts. 
So ws ciety év mapayyéeApare (c. vi.) =‘if I must speak in the way of 
precept.’ 


Tapdornpa. IX. I, eyKvpovas Gel...... yevvaiov Tapactnpatos, gravidt 
sempre di generosi senst (Canna). ‘The word may best be translated 
inspiration: cp. Dionys. Hal. Antigg. Rom. vill. 39, etm Twi rapa- 
oTHpate KwnGeioa. 


mapatpaywdos. ill. 1. Pseudo-tragic, bombastic. The word is 
applied to burlesque by Plutarch as well as by our author. In 
Vili. I, mpootpaywdoovpevov is found in a somewhat different sense, 
with which cp. Strab. Geograph. xvil. 1, 43. 


mapévOupoos. ill. 5. Misplaced or exaggerated passion. The term 
was used by Theodorus: tpitov ti kaxias cidos év tots wafyrikots, 
Omep 0 Meddwpos TapevOvpcov exddrge. eat dé Taos akatpov Kal Kevov 
evOa pm det wafous, 7 apetpov evOa perpiov Se (iil. 5). It looks as 
if Theodorus had formed the word himself in order to suggest a faux 
enthoustasme (Vaucher) beyond that of the Bacchic devotee. Roth- 
stein (Hermes, Xxill. 2) thinks that the form used by Theodorus was 
probably 76 zapévOvpoor rather than 6 zapévOupaos, 


qmepleXwv. XXXV. 3, GAAA Kal TOS TOU TeEpLeyovTOS ToAAGKIS OpoUS 
éxBaivovow at eémivowt. With 6 reprexwv = atmosphere, anp or aibyp 
is to be supplied: cp. 6 wept xOov’ exwv daewos aifp Eurip. Hragm. 
gi1. The meaning here (c. xxxv. 3) is the physical horizon, the 
bounds of space (Canna, 2 fimiti del mondo; Meinel, die Grenzen der 
Umgebung). Cp. Lucret. de Rer. Nat. i. 74 :— 

‘Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi.’ 

The passage of the De Sublimitate has in it much of the loftiness 
of Sir Thomas Browne: ‘ Men that look upon my outside, perusing 
only my condition and fortunes, do err in my altitude, for I am above 
Atlas’s shoulders...... That mass of flesh that circumscribes me limits 
mor my mind...... There is surely a piece of divinity in us—something 
that was before the elements, and owes no homage unto the sun. 
He that understands not thus much hath not his introduction or 
first lesson, and is yet to begin the alphabet of man.’ 


meptodos. The virtues of the feriod are described with some 
elaboration in c. xl. But for a short definition we must turn to. 
Arist. Rhet. il. 9, 3: A€yw dé repiodov A€Ew exovoay apyyv Kai TeAevTHY 
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SN 3 GHEAN \ , 3 ?, 5 bs £ 
aityv Kal avrnv Kai weyeOos etovvorrov. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(de Comp. Verb. c. 11.) briefly describes the formation of a period thus: 


¢ , A , e lA \ fe “a c 
2” TOUTwWY (SC. TAV KWAWY) Apuovia Tas KaNoUpEVas GUpTANpOL TEpLOdoLs. 


meplotacis. XXXVill. 3 (d¢s). Danger, crisis. A favourite Polybian 
word, e.g. eis wav WADov mepictacews (Polyb. iv. 45, 10). 


mepippacis. xXXVill. I. Quintilian (/zst. Or. vil. 6, 61) gives a 
definition, together with a Latin equivalent to which he takes excep- 
tion: ‘quidquid significari brevius potest, et cum ornatu latius 
ostenditur, wepippacis est, cul nomen latine datum est non sane 
aptum orationis virtuti cércumlocutio’: cp. vill. 6, 59. See Coblentz, 
op. cit. pp. 32—34. 

mime. XXXVl. I. Occurs, is found: cp. wirrew eis, cadere in, 
xliv. 4. Compare also the compound zpoomimrew as used in xxi. 1, 
XXill, 2, XXIx. I (aBAeues tpoomimra = falls flat), xxxix. 4. 

moAuTuKds. 1. 2, 1X. 13, Xxxlv. 2, xliv. 1. Folitical, public; especially 
used of public speech (oratio civilis). Meinel and Canna see a 
reference to oratory even in 1. 2 and xliv. 1. (‘Etwas Brauchbares 
fiir den Redner,’ M.; ‘alcuna cosa utile agli orator, ©: i 2. 
“Eine Sache Offentlich zu vertreten,’ M.; ‘periti nelle cause forensi,’ 
C.: xliv. 2.) A good account of the word is given) bys@epieatw, 
De libel wept twos auctore, pp. 46—50. Cp. also p. 3 of C. Hammer’s 
Bericht tiber die auf die griechischen Rhetoren und spateren Sophisten 
bLestiglichen von Anfang 1890 bis Ende 1893 erschienenen Schriften, in 
which he reviews C..Brandstaetter’s De notionum rodurikds ef copia tys 
usu rhetorico. 


modvTTwT0s, XXill. I. moAvmtwta, rhetorical figures in which 
many cases (arwoeis) are employed. Cp. Quintil. Zzs¢. Or. 1x. 3, 37, 
where an illustration is offered from the Pro Cluentio, |x. 167. 


modtpwvos. xxxiv. 1. With many tones. Contrast povotovws in 
the next section of c. xxxiv.—In xxvill. 1 of wapadwvor is used as a 
noun, in some such sense as ‘accompaniments.’ 


mpaypariukds, XV. 9, Io, I1. Used with reference to the 
matter or argument of a speech, as distinguished from the mere 
expression. Cp. Baudat, Ltude sur Denys @ Halicarnasse, p 28 Nn. 2. 


mponyoupévos. xl. 12. Either previously or expressly ; both senses 
are appropriate here, and both can be paralleled from Plutarch. 

mpoom(mrev. XXi. I, XXlii. 2, XXIX. I, Xxxix. 4, xiv. I (conjecturally). 
To fall on the ear, to strike one. A favourite word of the author. 
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ios) Xi, 2, xxxil. 8: Orafor..-In xi. 3 6 pytwp ( par 
excellence) = Demosthenes. In xxx. 1 we have the collocation wacu 
Tois pyTopor kal ovyypadevor, ‘all orators and writers.’ 


pomuds. ill. 4, éroKeAXovtes eis TO pwrtkov Kat KaKoCynrov. Trusm- 
pery ornamentation. An adjective used by Polybius and Plutarch as 
well as by our author. 


gopiotys. iv. 2. The reference is to Isocrates; srheforician 
would here seem a nearer English equivalent than sop/zs¢.—In xxiil. 
4 the adjective coguorixos denotes affectation, idle ostentation. 


ordpdos, ill. 1, xxxll. 7. Mouthing; high-sounding words; bom- 
bast. Cp. Latin ampullae. 


ovyypappdriov. i. 1. Zvreatise had best be retained as being the 
usual English rendering. But such equivalents as ¢ractate, tract, 
pamphlet, memoir, essay, dissertation, disguisition, have something to 
be said for them, in so far as they may imply less extent and less. 
system than does the word ¢veatzse. Canna’s frattatello seems to be 
near the mark. See also under the word tzopvypa. infra. 


wvyypadeds. 1. 3, 1X. 15, xill. 2, xl. 2. In these passages the word 
denotes a prose-writer as distinguished from a foe¢t. In xxx. 1 the 
contrast is between it and pytwp. In xxii. 1 and xxxiil. 1 the word 
is used, quite generally, for wrzter. It does not seem, in the wept 
vous, to be used in the limited sense of Azstorian. 


ovykatdderts. vil. 4. Assent: cp. the Stoic use and Cicero’s 
translation of the word in the Academics (Ac. Pr. 11. 12, 37). In 
XXXIl. I ovyKkatatifecGo. =‘to assent,’ the author probably having 
in mind Plat. Gorg. 501 C, ov dé dy ToTepov ovyKataTibeca nutv 
Tepl TOUTWY THY avTHV Odgav, 7) avTidys ; 


ovykomy. xii. ~ Concision, or truncation, of expression. The 
word is contrasted with ovytouia, which signifies a proper brevity or 
compression.—It is worth remark that the use of ayav with a substan- 
tive (9 ayav ovyxory in this chapter, and rots ayav mAovrous in Cc. 
XXxill. 2) is a reminiscence of Platonic usage (cp. 7 ayav éAevGepia, 
Pl. Rep. vill. 564 A). 


cuppopta, xx. 1. Partnership. In this metaphorical use of the 
word, the author agrees with Josephus who has dezvotvres kara 
ovppopias (Antigg. Lud. v. 7, 3). 


oivohoy. Xll. 5, Xvi. I, xliv. 10 76 ovvoAov = entirely, altogether. So 
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perhaps 76 dXov in the corrupt passage at the end of c. x. Similarly 
TéXeov in c. xli. ad init. 


ovoracis. Vill. 1. The word plays an important part in the 
Poetics. ‘The recurring phrase of the Poetics, cvatacis (or avvOeais) 
TOV mpayuatwy, does not denote-a mechanical piecing together 
of incidents, but a vital union of the parts,’ S. H. Butcher, Avzstotle’s 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art*, p. 278.—ovvGeots occurs in vill. 1, 
XXXlV. 2, etc.; émurvvfeois in x. 1. These terms naturally vary in 
dignity with the objects which they are supposed to ‘combine’ or 
‘compose.’ 


cxoharrixds, ili. 4. Trivial, pedantic. Vaucher (Etudes Critiques, 
pp. 87, 88) regards this use as indicating a comparatively early date 
for the treatise. 


cxodukds. iii. 5, x. 7. Tedious; like the discussions of the schools. 
Bookish, pedantic, affected. 


texvodoyia. 1. 1,111. Systematic treatment of a subject, especially 
of the subject of rhetoric. The word is used by Cicero, ad AZZ. iv. 
16: ‘reliqui libri rexvoAoyiay habent, ut scis.’ In c. xil. 1 of Teyvo- 
ypado are writers on rhetoric. 


tomnyopia. XI, 2, XIl. 5, xxxil. 5. Zveatment of tomo. or common- 
places. 


tpowot. xXil. I, xxx. 5. Zurns of language, tropes, figures. 
Cicero (Brut. xvil. 6) gives verborum tmmutationes as a Latin render- 
ing. Cp. 9 tpomy (vill. 1), T@v TpomiKdy (XXxXil. 2), al tpomikat 
(cox, 6). 

Témos, Xill., I, dveyvwxws Ta ev 7H TLoAtre(a Tov TVTOV OvK ayvoeis. 
The meaning is perhaps rather ‘his manner’ than ‘this typical 
passage.’ tvzos also occurs in xil. 2 in the phrase ws tv mepiAaPeiv, 
‘to sum up the matter in a general way,’ with which cp. Pl. fe. ii. 
414 A, s ev TUTM, py Ov akpiBelas, cipnoOan. 


brépvnpa. xxxvi. 4, xliv. 12. Memoir, tract. Similarly tropvy- 
patiopos in the title of Dionysius’ work wept tév apxaiwy pyTopey 
bropvynpatiopot. Similarly also the verb tzouvymariteo@ar in the 
De Subl. i. 2. Cp. F. Blass, De Dionysit Halicarnassensis Scriptis 
Rhetoricis, p. 7: ‘vwouvnpaticpot Opponuntur scholicis praelectioni- 
bus, quae longius explicant brevius illic praeposita rod vroavyjcae 
gratia: cf. Dionys. Hal. de Dem. 46, pjmote 9 ovvtagis eis tovs 
oxoXiKovs «Bi yapaxtTypas ek Tov Vrouvyuaticpav.’ ‘The passage in 
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XXXvi. 4 1s interesting as showing that the author describes his own 
book as a trouvnpa, or commentarius. 


imodpépew. xvi. 4. In the Translation tov d&xpoaryy is regarded as 
object after vrodéepa. But the words may be governed by ¢0avun, 
and vmodepew may be taken as = ‘to add by way of reply,’ for which 
sense cp. Plut., De audiendis poetis, p. 73: ov xeipov éotw treveyKetv 70° 


ei Geol te dpdot Pavdrov, ovK eiaiv Geo. 


inpos. This important word, the key-word of the whole treatise, 
requires a note of some length. 

It is difficult to trace the history of vos as a stylistic term. But 
it was in use among the Atticist writers of the first century B.c. 
Caecilius had written (being possibly the first to do so) a treatise 
with the word as a subject and probably as a title (70 prev Tov KexiAdov 
Tvyypappatiov 6 Tepi Vous ouverasato, De Sudblim.,i.1). The corre- 
sponding adjective is used by Dionysius Hal. in a context which 
makes its meaning perfectly clear: vA dé Kai pweyadompemis ovK 
cotw 9 Avaiov Aes, De Lys. Lud. xiii." With the employment here 
of the alternative adjective peyadorperns may be compared the fact 
that the so-called ‘Demetrius wept éppynveias’ (a work sometimes 
assigned to the first century a.D.) distinguishes the four following 
styles: xapaxtyp ioxvos, weyadomperys, yAapupos, dewvds. The word 
uwos does not, it may be added, occur in the Rhezoric of the historical 
Longinus. 

The author of the zepi vous rather describes than defines the 
quality about which he discourses. But some words in his first 
chapter (i. 3) make the meaning clear: axporns kat é£oxy tis Adywv 
éoti Ta vy”. It has been well said that anything which raises com- 
position above the usual level, or infuses into it uncommon strength, 
beauty, or vivacity, comes fairly within the scope of his design*®. The 

1 Cp. Ep. ad Cn. Pompeium ii. 9: wapdderyuwa d€ movotuar Tis ye UWnrjs AcEews 
€& évos BiBAlov Tav mdvv mepiBontwy. The reference is to Plato, and the ye (if this 
is the right reading, the manuscript variants being considerable) is ironical. 

eyaee also Xi: 1. 

3 Cp. Lowth, De Sacra Poest Hebracorum, p. 167: ‘sublimitatem autem hic 
intelligo sensu latissimo sumptam: non eam modo quae res grandes magnifico 
imaginum et verborum apparatu effert ; sed illam, quaecumque sit, orationis vim, 
quae mentem ferit et percellit, quae movet affectus, quae rerum imagines clare et 
eminenter exprimit; nihil pensi habens, simplici an ornata, exquisita an vulgari 


dictione utatur: in quo Longinum sequor, gravissimum in hoc argumento et intelli- 
gendi et dicendi auctorem.’ 


R. 14 
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use of the corresponding verb (vow, ‘to heighten’) should be noted 
in this connexion: mds 6 dv TAatwv 7 Anpoobévns tWwcav 7 év 
iotopia @ovkvodidys (xiv. 1). Llevation, dignity, grandeur, eloquence, 
and other words of the kind will at various times best convey our 
author’s meaning. 

Other expressions of a similar but not always an identical signifi- 
cation are used by him: ra vmeppva, Ta peyada, Ta peyeOn, TO 
peyadodves, 4 vWyyopia, TO Oavyao.ov, TO vrepterapevov. The plural 
number is often used where specific instances or individual manifesta- 
tions of the quality are meant (cp. 1. 3, 4; XV. 35 1x. nee 

The Latin words usually employed to translate wept vwous have 
been such as de grandi sive sublimt orationis genere, de sublimi genere 
adicendi, de sublimitate, etc.; and for this use of suwblzmis and sublimitas 
there is warrant enough in Quintilian, who frequently thus uses the 
words. L£evatio is, of course, out of court, being a term of deprecia- 
tion similar to dtacvpmos in Greek}. 

In the Romance languages the Latin title is naturally followed : 
French, du Sublime; Italian, del Sublime or della Sublimita; Spanish, 
de la Sublimidad. In the Teutonic tongues vernacular equivalents 
are given: e.g. German, Ueber das Erhabene (which is also the title 
of a short treatise by Schiller) ; and Dutch, Over de Verheventheit en 
Deftighett des Styls. In a recent Swedish translation the title Om 
det Sublima is adopted. ; 

In English a native rendering was originally attempted: Of che 
feight of Eloquence (John Hall’s Translation, 1662); Of the Loftiness 
or Elegancy of Speech (John Pulteney’s Translation, 1680). It is 
a matter for some regret that these English titles, in some slightly 
modified form, have not held their ground. They have given place, 
under the influence of the Latin translators and of Boileau, to what 
Dr Johnson called a Gadlicism; and misconception has been the 
result, a misconception which the existence of Burke’s homonymous 
treatise On the Sublime and Beautiful has done much to increase. 


gavracia. xv. 1. mage. The word is treated fully by Coblentz, 
De libello wepi vwWovs auctore, pp. 42—46, with especial reference to 
points in which the treatise is in harmony with Stoic doctrine. For 
vistones as a Latin equivalent and for a definition, see Quintil., Z7sz. 
Or., vi. 2, 29.—With the wording of the definition in xv. 1, we may 


1 Gravis, as well as sud/imis, might convey the general sense of byndbs. Cp. 
also such expressions as magnifica et caelestia composuit (Plin. Zp. ix. 26). 
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compare Aristot. Poetics xix. 1, €or 6& kata THY Stavolay TadTa, 60a VTS 


A 4 A A 
TOU Aoyov det TapackevacOnvat. 


prowwdys. ll. 2, x. 7. Lmpty, frivolous. This word is common 
to Plutarch and the epi tdyous. 


Xpyocropabety. 11.3. Zo adesixve to learn: cp. the noun yxpyoro- 
pabea in xliv. 1. This is the traditional interpretation, but it may 
be doubted whether the meaning is not rather douzs (artibus s. litterts) 
studere. ! 


Zee NUDIX oC, 
LITERARY. WITH A LIST OF AUTHORS AND QUOTATIONS. 


It will be convenient to open this Appendix with a concise 
summary, chapter by chapter, of the treatise. Only the briefest 
possible headings will be given, and (wherever possible) Greek words 
furnished by the author himself will be used as well as English. 


HEADINGS OF CHAPTERS. 
1. KexiAtov repi vous. The treatise of Caecilius and its short- 
comings. 
il. vious téxvn. Is there an art of the sublime? Can the 
sublime be taught? 


ill, TO oidotv.—TdO petpaxiades.—6 wapevOvpoos.—Defects that are 
opposed to sublimity. 

iv. 70 Wvxypev.—F rigidity. 

V. TO Tepl Tas voyoes Katvdomovdoov. This the real cause and 
origin of the above defects. 

Vil. 4 yap Tov Aoywv Kpiots ToAARS eoTL Teipas TeAEvTaLoV é7t- 
yevvnpa. Literary criticism is the late-born child of long experience. 


Vil. 70 aAnbés vos. The true sublime. 

Vill. mévTe THyal TIVES ai THS VWnyopias. Five sources of sublimity. 
ix. 1 peyaAoppootvy. Nobility of soul. 
xX. 1 TOV éudhepopevwv oivOeors. Grouping of details. 
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xi. mept adgyoews. Concerning amplification. 
Xil. 6 THs avfyoews opos. Definition of amplification. 


o06 ¢ e , , \ \ A , 
xl, o7e 6 WAatwv peyedvverot, kat rept THs pyunoews. Plato as 
an exemplar of the sublime: and concerning imitation. 


XIV. Tovodttov vrotWecbat Td idiwy Adywv SukacTypLov Kal Patpor. 
Some practical injunctions: aim high, match yourself with the great, 
imagine that you are appearing before a tribunal of the finest writers 
of the past, take heed that you do not act an unseemly part before 
the bar of the future. 


XV. meplt pavragias. Concerning imagery or imagination. 


XVl.  Tepl OXNMATwWY.—TO GpoTLKOV TXnua. Concerning figures.— 
The oath-figure, or figure of adjuration. 


ee o , A aA cg Q , X , 
XVI. oTt hvoge THWS TUMpayel TE TH VEL TA TXNMATA Kat maXdwy 
avricuppaxetrar Oavpactads vr atrov. Figures and the sublime are 
leagued together in mutual alliance. 


XVllil, rept mevoews Kat atoKpicews. Concerning rhetorical ques- 
tion and answer. 


XIX. ept acvvdérwv. Concerning asyndeton or the absence of 
conjunctions. 


XX. 4 TOV oXnudTwY GUvodos. Accumulation of figures. 


xxl. mpdcfes tos auvdecpovs. The effect of adding con- 
junctions. 


XXll. epi UrepBatrav. Concerning hyperbata or inversions. 


Xxlil. ai tov apiOuav évaddages. Interchange of singular and 
plural number. 


Xxlv. Ta €x Tov wANOvVTLKGV eis TA EvLKA eTLTvVAyOMEVa éVvioTE 
vWnropavéotata. The conversion of plurals into singulars some- 
times conduces in a marked degree to elevation. 


XXV. at TOV xpovwv évaddAages. Interchange of tenses. 


XXV1. Tept THS TOV TpOTwTwv avrTiuetabécews. Concerning the 
variation of persons. 


XXVIl. epi THs eis TO avTOTpPOTWTOV avTimEeTacTacews, Concerning 
sudden transition to the first person. 


XXVIl. mept repuppacews, Concerning periphrasis. 
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XXIX. €7ikypov pevToL TO TpPaypa, 4 Tepippacis. Perils of peri- 
phrasis. 

XXX. epi THS TwY dvowatwy éxAoyhs. Concerning the choice of 
words. 


XXX]. epi idwriopov. Concerning familiar language. 


XXXIl. sept peradopwv. Concerning metaphors. 


my 


XXXlil. o¥yKpiois dperav. Comparison of excellences. Superiority 
of sublimity with some defects to an uninspired correctness—to a 
flawless mediocrity. 


xxxiv. Anpoobévovs kal “Yrepidov ovyxpicis. Comparison of 
Demosthenes and Hyperides. 


XXxV. rept IIAdtwvos kai Avoiov. Concerning Plato and Lysias. 


XXXV1l. rept Tov év Adyots peyadopvwv. Concerning sublimity in 
literature: the fame it brings. [Chapters xxxiil.—xxxvi. are in the 
nature of a digression. | 


XXXVIl. rept tapaPoAdy kal cixovwv. Concerning comparisons and 
similes. 


XXXVlll. mept drepBoAwv. Concerning hyperboles. 


XXXIX. eplt cvyOécews. Concerning composition or the arrange- 
ment of words. 


xl. epi THS TOV peADV éericvvMécews. Concerning the collocation 
of members. 


xli. 7a puxporoa. Things that lower the tone of style. 
xlli. epi Ppavews ovyxorns. Concerning concision of expression. 


xlill. epi puxpotytos 6vowatwv Kal avéyoews. Concerning trivial 
expressions and amplification. 


xliv. epi Aoywv adopias. Concerning the decay of eloquence. 


A tabular analysis will make still clearer the connexion of chapters 
viil.—xl. The remaining chapters may be omitted from this analysis 
since cc. 1.—vil. are introductory and c. xliv. is an epilogue, while 
cc. xli.—xliii. deal (as do cc. i.—v. from another point of view) with 
vices of style opposed to sublimity, viz. 1. pvOuos KexAacpévos : 
broken and undignified rhythms; 2. 4 ayav tHs dpacews ovyKoTy: 
excessive Conciseness ; 3. pukpotys 6vouatwv: trivial expressions. 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF CC. VIII.—XL. 


Chapter viii. names the five following znyai 77s dynyopias or 


SOURCES OF THE SUBLIME. 


I, rd wep Tas voroes adpernBokov. Grandeur of conception. 
Details of treatment :— 


(1) Grandeur of thought springs from nobility of soul. 
Examples from Homer and from Ceneszs (c. 1x.). 


(2) Choice and grouping of the most striking circumstances. 
Ode of Sappho (ce. x.). 


(3) Amplification (cc. xi. xii.). 
(4) Imitation of great models (cc. xili. xiv.). 


(s) Imagery (c. xv.). 


II. rd choSpdv Kai évOovoracriundy mafos. Wehement and in- 
spired passion. [This topic is reserved for a separate work. | 


III. 4 tav ocxnpdtov mrdorss The due employment of 
figures. 


(1) Figure of adjuration (c. xvi.). The close alliance between 
figures and sublimity (c. xvii.). 


(2) Rhetorical question (c. xviil.). 

(3) Asyndeton (cc. xix.—xxi.). 

(4) Hyperbaton (c. xxii.). 

(5) Changes of number, person, tense, etc. (cc. xxiii.—xxvil.). 


(6) Periphrasis (cc. xxviii. xxix.). 


IV. #4 yevvala dpdors. Nobility of expression. 
(1) Choice of proper and striking words (c. xxx.). 


(2) The use of familiar words (c. xxxi.). 
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(3) Metaphors (c. xxxii.). 


(4) Comparisons and Similes (c. xxxvil.; CC. XXXIll.—xxxvi. 
being a digression). 


(5) Hyperbole (c. xxxviii.). 


V. fy & détdpart kai Siapra cvvOecrs. Dignified and elevated 
composition. 


(1) Arrangement of words (c. xxxix.). 
(2) Collocation of members (c. xl.). 


[Wote. III. IV. and V. may be regarded as the more technical, 
I. and II. as the more natural, sources of the sublime: viii. 1.] 


As for the Zacunae in the treatise, their number and extent and 
the chapters in which they occur have already been indicated in 
the Textual Appendix (p. 167). A conjectural attempt to supply 
them was made, early in the present century, in an ingenious 
English Essay (see Bibliographical Appendix, p. 254 infra). Refer- 
ence may also be made to Rothstein’s articles in Hermes xxu. 
and xxiii. ; to Canna, Della Sublimita, pp. 77, 9°,-103, 112, 118, 
165; to Meinel, Déonysios oder Longinos Ueber das Erhabene, 
Pp- 57, 58; and to Martens, De Uibello wepi sous, p. 16. Schiick’s 
Commentarit wept dvWovs argumentum (Breslau, 1855) will also be 
found useful. Like the Ars Poetica of Horace, the wept vous has 
often been arraigned because of want of system, but for this apparent 
looseness of structure (which it is easy to exaggerate) the gaps in the 
treatise are partly responsible. And in the case neither of the 
Ars Poetica nor of the zepi vwovs is it right to take absolutely for 
granted that the title comes from the author himself. It should 
be added that in one of the /acumnae (ix. 4) the general sense of the 
missing words may be supplied from Arrian Azad. li. 25, 2: 
Tlappeviwva pev Aéyovow ‘AdeEavdpy eirety or abros dv “AdéEavdpos adv 
éml TovTOIS HyaTynoe KaTadvoas TOV TOAEMOV NKETL TPOTW KLVOvVEvELY, 
"AreEavdpov dé Tappeviwve amoxpivacda: ote Kal avtos av eimep 


, By Ld 4 
Tlappeviwv nv ovrws empager. 


After this analysis of the general contents of the De Sublimitate 
it will be well to present, also in a tabular form, a complete list 
of the authors who are mentioned in it. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF AUTHORS MENTIONED IN THE 
DE SUBLIMITATE. 


Anterior to Homer. Hesiod. [Moses.] 


700 B.C. 
700—600 B.C. Archilochus. Stesichorus. Sappho. 
600—500 B.C. [Aristeas.] Anacreon. Hecataeus. 


Pindar. Simonides. Bacchylides. Herodotus. 
500—400 B.C. Thucydides. Gorgias. Aeschylus. Sophocles. 
Euripides. Ion of Chios. Eupolis. Aristophanes. 


Xenophon. Plato. Aristotle. Theophrastus. 
400—300 B.C. Lysias. Isocrates. Demosthenes. Hyperides. 
Philistus. Theopompus. Timaeus. Zoilus. 





Callisthenes. Cleitarchus. Eratosthenes. 
300—200 B.C. Hegesias. Aratus. Theocritus. Apollonius 
Rhodius. 
200—1I00 B.C. Ammonius. Matris. 


100 B.c.—1 A.D. | Amphicrates. Cicero. Caecilius. Theodorus. 


Such a table shows better than words could do the wide range of 
our author’s interests, and his zeal and industry. From the earliest 
times to the beginning of our era—hardly beyond that—no century 
is unrepresented in his fragmentary work, and few authors of the first 
rank are absent. Poetry and prose, and almost all departments of 
prose and poetry, have come within his observation. He preserves 
foassages (including an ode of Sappho) nowhere else preserved, and 
he reminds us of plays by Euripides or Eupolis, of poems by Archi- 
lochus or Simonides or Bacchylides, of speeches by Hyperides, which 
have either been lost entirely or have only recently been recovered. 
He reminds us, too, that many authors of the Greek world are 
entirely unknown to us except for a casual mention here and there. 

Thus much as to the authors. As to the quotations themselves, 
they are (where we can test them) not exact but free; often they 
appear to be made from memory. Examples of such laxity will be 
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found in cc. Xill. 1, XV. 9, XVill. I, XXvl. 2, xxxi. 2. Sometimes part 
of a line will be omitted, as in xxvi. 1 and xxvii. 4 (as given by P); 
in the latter passage the quotation also stops suddenly short. More 
than once (as in ix. 6 and 8) lines drawn from different parts of a 
poem are fused together’. 

With these preliminary remarks, the authors (and the quotations 
from them) may now be given in alphabetical order together with 
some brief particulars as to the more obscure writers, and with refer- 
ences to the pertinent chapters and sections of the De Sudlimitate. 


AUTHORS AND QUOTATIONS. 


Aeschylus b. 525, d. 456 B.C. 

From Aeschylus are quoted examples (taken from the Septem c. 
Thebas 42—46 and the Lycurgia) of imaginative daring (xv. 5, 6), 
and of bombast or the pseudo-tragic (iii. 1). The lines in i. 1 and 


the single line in i. 2 are probably from the Ovzthyza, for which see 


Meinel’s Dionyszos oder Longinos etc. p. 46; see also Rhein. Mus. 


/eoumen( es) Buecheler) and xivii. (O. Immisch), Hermes x. 334 
_ (Wilamowitz) and Cic. ad AZZ. 11. 16, 2 (with Tyrrell’s notes). On the 
_ whole it would seem most likely that both Aeschylus and Sophocles 


had written an Ovz¢iyza, and that the five lines are by Aeschylus, and 


_the single line by Sophocles, to whom in fact it is here expressly 
_ assigned. 


Ammonius flor. 140 B.c. Pupil and successor of Aristarchus 
at Alexandria. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl., 1. p. 1865 ; Susemihl, 
Gesch. d. griech. Litt. in der Alexandrinerzeit, i. pp. 153—5. 

See c. xiil. 3 and pp. 8, 9 supra.—It is stated (Atheneum, Nov. 12, 


| 1898) that some scholia, by Ammonius, on //ad xxi. have been 


discovered by Grenfell and Hunt among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 


Amphicrates flor. go B.c. Athenian rhetorician. Pauly-Wis- 
sowa I. 1903; Susemihl 11. 372; Blass, Gvechische Beredsamkeit, 67. 

Condemned for his bombast, iii. 2, iv. 4. See further under 
flegesias p. 226 infra. 


Anacreon flor. 540 B.c. 
Quoted to. exemplify homely but forcible expression (xxxi. 1). 


1 It has seemed convenient to indicate citations (from prose authors) by means 


of quotation-marks in the Greek text as well as in the English translation. It is 


for convenience also that the references for all quotations have been entered 
beneath the translation only. 
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The words cited will be found in Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graect*, 
II. 280, odkéte @pyixins (rwAov) emuotpépouat, where the word zwdov 
is added by Bergk, who in his first edition suggested za:dos. The 
meaning 1s, of course, the same in either case ; but the passage in the 
epi vous suggests that the less refined word is right. 


Apollonius ‘of Rhodes’: flor. 240 B.c.: the chief epic poet of 
Alexandria. Pauly-Wissowa 11. 126; Susemihl 1. 383. 

Nothing is quoted from Apollonius in the zepit tous, but in 
C. Xxxlll. 4 reference is made to the Arvgonautica as a model of 
‘correctness’: ézeirovye Kai artwros 6 “AroAXavios év Tots Apyovatrais 
TOLNTYS. 


Aratus flor. 270 B.c.: the chief didactic poet of Alexandria. 
Pauly-Wissowa 1. 391 ; Susemihl 1. 284. 

Quoted in illustration of 9 tév tpoowrwv avtimetabeots (xxvi. I). 
In his description of the perils of a storm he is contrasted with 
Homer (x. 6). Both these passages are taken from the Phaenomena 
(vv. 287 and 299). It will be remembered that the words rod yap 
kal yévos éopev are quoted (Acés xvii. 28) from the Phaenomena of 
Aratus by St Paul, who was like him a Cilician; and that the poem 
was translated into Latin by Cicero in his early youth (cp. De Wat. 
Deor. ii. 41). 

The best text of the Phaenomena is that of E. Maass (Berlin, 
1893); the best English translation, that of E. Poste (London, 1880). 


Archilochus flor. 650 B.c. Jambic poet, of Paros. 

Imitation of Homer (xii. 3). Rich and disorderly profusion 
(xxxiii. 5). Graphic description of a shipwreck (x. 7), for which see 
Bergk Poetae Lyrici Graeci* 11. 386 and Wilamowitz Hermes X. 344. 


Aristeas. Aristeas of Proconnesus: flor. 580 B.c. Wrote a 
poem on the Arimaspians (Herod. iv. 13—15, and Pausanias i. 24, 6: 


cp. Frazer’s Pausanias 11. 319, and Pauly-Wissowa It. 877). Suidas = 


"Apiotéas Anpoyxdptoos 7 KavorpoBiov, Ipoxovvyotos, éromotds, Ta. 


a“ e , > 
"Apiyudomera Kadovpeva ery: eat. d€ iotopia twv YarepBopewv “Apipa- 


orov, BiBdria y’. Dionysius Hal. de Zhucyd. Lud. 23: ovf at 


\ 


1) Copevar (ypadat) & oO 1s €xelvwy ovdaat TOV avdpav muoTtel- 
tacwlomevat (ypadai) mapa macw ws €KEl p | | 


@ ty “a / \ > , “a i 
ovTat ev ais elaly at te Kadsuov tov MidAnotov Kat “Apioteov Tov: 


IIpoxovvnoiov kat trav TaparAnolwv TovTos. Asa point of coincidence 
with this passage of Dionys. Hal., it will be noticed that the zepi. 
vous speaks vaguely of 6 ra ’Apysdomea roujoas. Possibly this. 
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was one of those questions of authenticity with which the Graeco- 
Roman rhetorical schools were, to their credit, much concerned. 

The curious passage quoted from Aristeas (x. 3) is a description 
of a storm from the point of view of an inland people, probably the 
Arimaspi themselves, whose country the adventurous Aristeas had 
visited and described in hexameter verse. In the last line sea- 
sickness may possibly be indicated: cp. éuodvtos tov €érépov kat 
Néeyovtos Ta orAayxva éxBaddrew in Plutarch De witando aere alieno 
vill. Our author—with his usual range and impartiality—chooses 
Aratus a late, and Aristeas a comparatively early epic writer, for 
contrast with Homer. 

The few surviving fragments of Aristeas are printed in G. Kinkel’s 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (Lipsiae, 1877), pp.» 243—247- 

Aristophanes 450—385 B.c. (approximately). 

Shows, as do Euripides and Philistus, what virtue resides in the 
skilful arrangement of ordinary words (xl. 2). 


Aristotle 384—322 B.c. 

The only passage of Aristotle to which reference is made (xxxii. 3) 
is one in which he had pointed out that such words as womepe’ serve 
to mitigate the harshness of metaphorical expressions. It has been 
suggested that this precept of Aristotle may have had a place in the 
Poetics. For the precept, cp. Cic. de Oraz. i. 41, 165 and Quintilian 
ieee Ore vit 3, 37. The last passage runs thus:.‘Et si quid 
periculosius finxisse videbimur, quibusdam remediis praemuniendum 
est: Ut tta dicam, Si licet dicere, Quodam modo, Permitte mihi.’ 
(With remedits, cp. 4 yap vrotipyors, paciv, tara 7a ToAwnpa. De Subl. 
xxx. 3. Possibly Quintilian and the author are drawing on some 
common source.) 


Bacchylides flor. 475 B.c. 

In xxxiil. 5 Bacchylides is ranked below Pindar. This judgment, 
and the grounds upon which it rests, have recently been put to 
the test in an altogether unexpected way. ‘The edttzo princeps of the 
Poems of Bacchylides (edited in 1897 by F. G. Kenyon from a 
papyrus in the British Museum) has supplied an adequate basis for a 
comparison between the two poets, and the general view has been 
that—if it is fair to subject any poet to so severe a comparison—the 
critic's judgment stands confirmed’. It seems to be implied in 

1 W. Christ, Gesch. d. griech. Litt., p. 167 (third edition, 1898) sums up thus : 


‘Bakchylides reicht weder an Originalitét noch an Grossartigkeit der Diktion 
oder Tiefe der Gedanken an Pindar heran.’ 
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c. xxxill. that this and similar preferences of the author ran counter to 
the popular views of his day, and it is therefore all the more 
interesting that a witness (long silent like himself) should have arisen 
to justify him before the bar of Time, to which elsewhere (xiv. 3) he 
makes his appeal. 


Caecilius. The numerous references to Caecilius throughout 
the De Sublimitate, and especially in its first chapter, make a some- 
what detailed account of that author essential to a comprehension of 
the treatise. ‘ 7 

Suidas, our principal authority with regard to the life of Caecilius, 
tells us that he was a Sicilian rhetorician who practised at Rome 
in the time of Augustus Caesar, that he was according to some 
accounts of servile birth, that his original name was Archagathus, and 
that he was ‘in faith a Jew.’ Suidas, it will be seen from the extract 
given below, adds (if the words are to be regarded as genuine) the 
surprising statement that his life extended till the advent of Hadrian, 
whose reign began more than a century after the death of Augustus. 
This inexactitude has led Blass to assume that Caecilius, the 
rhetorician, has here been confused with Q. Caecilius Niger, the 
quaestor of Verres, about whom Plutarch makes statements similar 
to those of Suidas®. It has led an earlier writer to go further stili, 
and to assume the identity of the rhetorician and the quaestor®. But 
however much or however little truth there may be in these hypo- 
theses, or in C. Miiller’s conjecture (% AH. G. ul. 331 @) that his 
ancestors had been brought as slaves from Syria to Sicily, it is not 
disputed that Caecilius Calactinus taught rhetoric at Rome, wherein 
he resembled Dionysius, of whom he was in fact an intimate friend*. 


1 Suidas, s. v. KacxéAuos' Kauxéduos (kexidvos codd.) Zuxekudrys Kadavriavds, 
Kddavris 6€ modus ZeuxeNlas, pjtwp, copicrevoas ev Pwuy ert rod DeBacrod Kaloapos 
kal €ws “Adpravod, kal dd dothwy, ws tives icropynKac., kal mpdrepov mev Kadovmevos 
’"Apxdyados, Thy dé Sbgay Iovdatos. There seems little doubt (cp. Athen. vi. 272 F; 
xl. 466 A) that Kadaxrivos and Kadd«rn should be read for Kadavriavés and 
Kdavris. Archagathus, it may be added, seems to have been a specially Sicilian 
name: see G. Kaibel, Jrscriptiones Graecae Siciliae, 210, 211, 212, 330 (con- 
jecturally), 376. 

2 Plut. Czc. VII.: deNevdepixds &vOpwrros, évoxos TH lovdatfew, dvouwa KexlNros.— 
Friedrich Blass, Die griechische Beredsamkeit in dem Zettraum von Alexander bis 
auf Augustus, p. 174. But cp. Th. Reinach, Revue des Etudes Futves, XXV1. 36. 

3 G. Buchenau, De scriptore libri rept bous, pp. 41, 42. 

4 Dionys. Hal., Apist. ad Cn. Pompeium, p. 777 (ed. Reiske): éuot wévro Kal 
Tw pirradtw Karxiriw doxel ra evOuuhuara avrov (sc. Oovxvdldov) madord ye Kal 
SnrXOooar Anuocbérns. 
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Of the works of Caecilius, which may be classified under the 
two heads of Azstory and Literary criticism, the present editor has 
endeavoured to give (largely by way of conjectural reconstruction) 
some account in the American Journal of Philology, XVUI. pp. 303 ff. 
Among the works of literary criticism were those indicated in the 
De Sublimitate, viz. ovyypappatiov mept vous (De Subl. i. 1) and 
ovyypdppata vrep Avaoiov (De Subd. xxxii. 8). In this last passage the 
plural and the preposition are to be noted. Caecilius, it seems to be 
implied, had more than once dealt with Lysias, and in the spirit of 
an advocate rather than in that of a judge. In the same thirty- 
second chapter it is also implied that Caecilius was just as extreme in 
his animosity towards Plato as in his love of Lysias. But we should 
in fairness remember that the De Sudlimitate is not without its 
polemical side. We know from another source that Caecilius was 
no mere blind and uncritical admirer of Lysias. On the contrary, 
he found fault with him on the ground that he was less skilful in the 
arrangement of arguments than in invention’. 

The work of Caecilius on the Sublime has been lost entirely, 
while that of his successor exists only in a mutilated form. 1. is 
impossible therefore to speak with any certainty about the relation of 
the one book to the other. We do not even know whether Caecilius 
confined (as he might almost seem to have done) his observations to. 
prose-writers, and excluded the poets, who figure so largely in the 
De Sublimitate, from his survey. The references to him in the 
De Sublimitate are either direct or indirect. The direct references,. 
besides those already mentioned, are the following. In the eighth 
chapter we are told that he had omitted some of the five sources. 
of sublimity, za@os being particularised ; and at the end of the same 
chapter the criticism is driven home in a vigorous way. Inc. xxxi. 
‘Caecilius is again taken to task for finding fault with the word 
avayxopaynoa. as used by Theopompus. In the next chapter it is. 
mentioned, apparently in an approving rather than in a merely 
critical spirit, that ‘with regard to the number of metaphors to be 
employed, Caecilius seems to assent to the view of those who lay it. 
down that two, or at the most three, should be ranged together in the 
same passage.’ Finally, when in c. iv the author is illustrating the 
vice of frzgidity from the writings of the historian Timaeus, he excuses — 
himself from a lengthy enumeration of examples on the ground that. 
‘most of them have already been quoted by Caecilius.’ | 


puEMOts, Gods 262, px459 By 13). 
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Thus the direct references are, as usually happens when a new 
writer is treating a subject previously handled by some one else, of a 
rather controversial nature. But this is not all. The general con- 
tents of the treatise, and its sequence, or want of sequence, seem 
sometimes to be influenced by the fact that the author had the book 
of Caecilius before him, and assumed the same of his reader or 
readers. This is probably the explanation of the rather abrupt way 
in which some of the literary illustrations make their appearance. — 
And we may possibly include among indirect allusions to Caecilius 
such expressions as tov ypagovra in c. xxxvi. 3, and the words 6 rots 
xXpnotopafotew émitymov inc. 1. 3. It has also been maintained that 
in c. 1. 1 the word ¢@yci should be understood of Caecilius, but 
this does not seem altogether probable. There is a more likely 
instance In xxix. 1}, 


Callisthenes. Writer of history: flor. 300 B.c. Pupil and 
nephew of Aristotle. Wrote “EAAnvxa (probably covering the years 
387—357 B.c.) and Ilepouxa. Pape-Benseler, Griechische Eigennamen, 
604. W. Christ, Gesch. d. griech. Litt.’ 363. 

Mentioned in the zepi tous ili. 2 together with Cleitarchus, and 
as an example of the same vices of style. 


Cicero b. 106 B.c., d. 43 B.C. | 

Comparison between Cicero and Demosthenes (xii. 4), for the 
significance of which see p. 10 supra.—‘ The comparison instituted 
between Cicero and Demosthenes is really masterly in its way. 
Pointing out that the grandeur of the Greek orator has something 
“‘abrupt” about it, while the Roman excels in diffusiveness (vers), 
he compares the former to a lightning flash which carries all before 
it in a straight line, while Cicero resembles the spreading fire that 
advances more leisurely and consumes all things round about it on 
its way. This comparison most felicitously expresses the directness 
and impetus of Demosthenes, and the diffusiveness, the Umsichgreifen 
of Cicero.’ J. B. Bury, in Classical Review, 1. 301.—Section 5 in 


1 On the whole question see M. Rothstein in Hermes, XXIII. t—20; L, Martens, 
De Libello Wepi “Lyous, Bonnae, 1877; Morawski, Qeaestiones Quintilianeae, 
Posnaniae, 1874, and De Dionysit e¢ Caectlit Studits Rhetortcts in Rheinisches 
Museum, XXX1V., pp. 370 seqq.; Burckhardt, Caectdi Rhetoris fragmenta, Basileae, 
1863; Weise, Quaestiones Caectlianae, Berolini, 1888; F. Caccialanza, Cecilio da 
Calattee l Ellenismo a Roma nel secolo di Augusto in Rivista di Filologia, XVI. 
1—73. Brzoska’s admirable article on Caecz/ius in Pauly-Wissowa is the latest 
and most exhaustive contribution to the subject. 
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C. xil. is interesting as well as section 4. It seems to show that the 
author of the z. vw. had, notwithstanding his modest disclaimer, some 
considerable knowledge of the contents of Cicero’s works. 


Cleitarchus. Like Callisthenes, a writer of history; flor. 300 B.C. 
One of the historians of Alexander the Great. Pape-Benseler, 671 ; 
W. Christ, 363. 

Bombast is attributed to him in the 7. vy. ut. 2. The judgment 
is confirmed by Demetrius (epi épunveias, ad f.) who mentions that 
Cleitarchus had described a wasp in words some of which were more 
appropriate to the Erymanthian boar: kataveweroar ev, Pyoi, THV 
Opewnv, eioimtatat dé cis Tas KoiAas dpvs.—It seems hitherto to have 
escaped notice that the frigidity of Cleitarchus’ style is similarly 
condemned in the “/eforic of Philodemus the Epicurean : [Wvxpo]- 


Tepov o 7 TOD KAeitapyeiov, frigzdius vel Clitarchico sermone, Herculan. 
volum. XI. 37. 


Demosthenes b. 383, d. 322 B.c. 

Compared with Cicero, xl. 4; with Hyperides xxxiv. 1—4. 
Ranked with Homer, Plato, and Thucydides, as one of the supreme 
models (xiv. 1, 2). 


The citations are many :— 


@ Aristocr. 113 —De Subl. ii. 3. 
c. Aristog. 1. 27 — 5 XXV1l. 3. 
de Corona 18 ae KV 
4 169 — , Kenly 
e 188 ) XXXIX. 4. 
a 208 ae Ay Gilly ee cue 
36 296 — 4, MKS 2s 
in Midiam 72 — 45, Ma 1, 2h 3: 
upp. 1. vo and 44—  _,, XVill. I. 
¢. Timocr. 208 — , XVe 10: 


The qualities illustrated are such as the orator’s skill shown in 
various ways,—ain the selection of particulars, in the use of questions 
and asyndeta, in rapid transitions, etc. We are told that Demosthenes 
abounds in hyperbata (xxii. 3). In xxxvui. 1 the following words are 
quoted as an example of tasteless hyperbole: «i uy tov éyxépadov 
€v Tals TTEpvais KaTaTeTatnpevov opette. ‘Lhe words occur in the 
de Hlalonneso 45 («imep vpets tov éyxépadov év Tois Kpotadots Kat 
pn ev tats mrépvais Katamreratnuevov opetre); and we should like 
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much to know whether our author, who is interested in questions 
of authenticity (cp. ix. 5), ascribed the de Ha/. to Demosthenes. 
More probably he was of the same opinion as Libanius after him: 
Kal pnv Kat TO ért TéAer fnOev ov piKpov paptiptov Tod vdOov etvat 
tov oyov ‘ elrep vpels TOV eyKepadov ev Tots KpoTadots kal py év Tals 
TTépvois KaTameTaTnuevoy gopetre. 6 pev yap Anpoobévns eiwbe 
mappyoia xpnoGar, Toto dé vBpis éoti Kai owopia pérpov ovK exovea 
(Libanii Argumentum 2). Modern critics also are inclined to regard 
the speech as spurious, together with ¢. Avistog. 1. and 11. 

In xxxiv. 3 it is said of Demosthenes : év@a peév yeAotos eivar Bialerar 
Kal aoretos, ov yéAwra Kivel padrdrov 7} KatayeAGrar (and then follows a 
comparison with another orator which will be noticed under Ayperides). 
Burke and Demosthenes had much in common in this as in other 
respects: ‘His (Burke’s) banter is nearly always ungainly, his wit blunt, 
as Johnson said of it, and very often unseasonable. We feel that 
Johnson must have been right in declaring that, though Burke was 
always in search of pleasantries, he never made a good joke in his 
life John Morley, Burke, p. 212. Mr Morley adds: ‘As is usual 
with a man who has not true humour, Burke is also without true 
pathos. The thought of wrong or misery moved him less to pity for 
the victim than to anger against the cause.’ Cp. S. H. Butcher, 
Demosthenes, pp. 161, 2. 

The minute discussion in xxxix. 4 upon the order of words in a 
sentence can be illustrated from Dionysius of Halicarnassus. An 
obvious modern parallel of a burlesque character is that supplied by 
the variations played upon the words Belle marquise, vos beaux yeux 
me font mourir @amour in the Lourgeois Gentilhomme. 


Eratosthenes b. 276, d. 194 B.c. Alexandrian geographer 
and polymath. Among his accomplishments he included poetry, 
and wrote an elegy A7zgone, suggested by the story of Icarius, his 
daughter Erigone, and his faithful dog Maera. ‘The best special 
studies of the poem are those of E. Hiller, Lvatosthents carminum 
veliguiae (Lipsiae, 1872), pp. 94—114; and of E. Maass, in 
Kiessling and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Phzlologische Untersuchungen 
VI. pp. 59 —138. 

The £rigone is described (xxxill. 5) as rounpadtiov ajwmnrov. 

Eupolis. Athenian comic poet: flor. 415 B.c. 

From the Demi of Eupolis are quoted (in xvi. 3) the two lines: 

ov yap pa tHv Mapaddve tiv éunv maxnv 


Xalpwv TLS QUTWV TOUMOV adyuvet Kéap. 
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Some of those critics who are never happier than when they detect a 
plagiarism seem to have suspected Demosthenes of having borrowed 
from this passage of Eupolis for his famous oath in the Crown 
(de Cor. 208). ‘The insinuation is ably met by our author. The 
real coincidence is between the passage of Eupolis and another in 
Euripides :— 

ov yap pa THY déorowvay, qv éyo céBu, 

Xalpwv Tis avTav Tovpov adyvvel Kéap. 


Eurip., Wed., vv. 394, 397. 


It is probable that Miltiades is the speaker in the Dem and that, 
in the mock-heroic vein, he draws upon Euripides. Cp. Meineke, 
Frag. Comic. Graec., 172; Kock, Comic. Att. Fragm.,1. 279; Raspe, 
de Eupolidis Aypous, 45. 

Euripides b. 480, d. 406 B.c. 


Most of the citations are to be found in chapter xv. :-— 


Orestes 255 —De Subl. xv. 2. 
Lph. in Tauris 291—  ,, VAN ee 
Phaethon — 5, KV au Ar 
Alexander — ,, XV. 4. 
Bacchae 726 — ,, xv. 6. 
Orestes 264 — , xv. 8. 


There are two further quotations in c. xl. :— 


Herc. Fur. 1245—De Subl. xl. 3. 
Antiope — 5 sda. 


For the Alexander, Antiope, and Phaethon, reference may be 
made to Wagner’s fragmenta Euripidis, pp. 630—635, 661—670, 
800—809; and for the Axtiofe alone to H. Weil, Etudes sur le 
drame antique, pp. 213—246. Mahaffy has in the ‘Cunningham 
Memoirs’ of the Royal Irish Academy, No. viil., 1891, described 
the very ancient Fragments discovered by Flinders Petrie at Gurob 
in the Fayyum. In giving some account of the probable plot of the 
Antiope, Mahaffy says (pp. 28, 29): ‘The moment when Dirce was 
tied to the bull is perpetuated in the famous marble group at Naples, 
the work of Apollonius and Tauriscus, the sculptors of Tralles. 
Her hideous death was then narrated by an eye-witness, from whose 
speech Longinus (xl. 4) has quoted a sentence as an example of 
majestic conciseness.’ 


R. 15 
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It is worth noting that the phrase evxAelas oréhavos in the 
De Subl, xiii. 4 seems to be a reminiscence of a line in the Antiofe, 
kal Tada dpov | Kkadduorov e£eis otépavov evkAcias aci (Fr. 46, Wagn.); 
just as the words kav apovoos 7 wavtamac. (xxxix. 2) recall the verse 
of the Sthenoboea, "Epws didacKe: Kav apovoos 7 To mpiv, and as the 
metaphor év Baxxevpaor vnpev avaykatov (xvi. 4) seems suggested 
by év Baxxevpaci ovo 4 ye cudpwv ov diadpOapycerar (Lacchae 317). 
In xliv. 12 the words xpatiotov eiky ratr éav are from the Liectra 
379, Kpatiorov eiky TavT éav adepeva. 

The estimate of the poetry of Euripides in cc. xv. and xl. is a 
good example of the author’s critical method. He gives Euripides 
full credit for his strong points (such as his power of affecting the 
imagination and his skill in handling common words), while he does 
not conceal the limitations which he finds in him. ‘There is no 
carping, and at the same time there is no fear of meeting that 
current of popular approval which had long set strongly in favour of 
Euripides. This same honest independence has led the author to 
choose his examples for censure, as well as for praise, from all times 
and all ranks; and it is one of his most striking merits to have done so. 

For the effective use of ordinary words by Euripides, cp. Arist. 
Rhet. iii. 2: KNérterar & ed, éav tis ex THS eiwOvias diadr€exTov éexAeywv 
aovvtiOn: Omep Evpuridys rovet kal tréderse tpw@tos. See also Dionys. 
Hal., de Comp. Verb., xxiii. 


Gorgias. Rhetorician, of Leontini in Sicily. Flor. 440 B.c. 
Instances of bombast are quoted from Gorgias: tavty Kal ta Tov 
Acovtivov Topyiov yeAatar ypadhovtos ‘Bépéns 6 tHv Iepowv Zevs,’ 
Kal ‘yvmes eupvyo. tapou’ (ili. 2). Cp. Hermogenes (Spengel’s 
Rhetores Graeci, U. 292): mapa d€ rots trogvAots TovTots codiorais 
/ ¢ ” , Q > je \ , / 
Taumod\Aa evpors av: Tapovs Te yap éeuivxous Tovs yUmas Aé€yovow,, 


aviep eiot paduota agtor, Kal aAAa twa WypevovTat mapmodAa. 


Hecataeus. MHecataeus of Miletus, the early historian and 
geographer. Flor. 520 B.c. Fora full account of him see Giacomo 
Tropea, Lcateo da Mileto (Messina, 1896). 

Hecataeus furnishes (De Swd/. xxvii. 2) an example of rapid 
change from (grammatical) person to person, from narrative to 
allocution. 


Hegesias. MHegesias of Magnesia. Rhetorician: flor. 270 B.c. 
Susemihl 11. 464; Blass, Griech. Bereds., 4, 5; 9, 10; 27 ff.; Baudat, 
Etude sur Denys a’ Halicarnasse, pp. 3, 45, 55. Some instructive 
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remarks on the relation of Atticism to Asianism, and of Hegesias to 
both, will be found in Holm’s Aestory of Greece 1v. 481, 2, and in 
Jebb’s Attic Orators 1. 440—442, 445, 451. The truth is, as Holm 
points out, that the terms A/tcism and Asianism are used most 
vaguely, the former including imitators of Attic writers as different-as 
Plato and Demosthenes,:as Lysias and Isocrates.—The question of 
the influence of Hegesias upon the style of Pausanias forms the 
subject of an interesting section in the introduction to Frazer’s 
Wausarnzas i. \xix., |xx, 

In the De Sublimitate iii. 2 Hegesias is classed with Amphicrates 
and Matris, and charged with the same faults. 


Herodotus flor. 440 B.c. 
The citations from Herodotus are many :— 


Herodi. t105—WDe Sul. xxviil. 4. 


i ee 290— 5, XXVI. 2. 
ery: 18— _ ,, AV. Je 
Peeio: i=. 4, OX Me 
evi 75 4, KEK: 2) 
Mvile ISl=— 4, 000b 2 

mi Vile T6o— 4, xl. 1. 

Pee wi) TOI—* ., mii, o 
perv, 225— — ., XXXVIll. 4. 
PeeVilh: ro ° ,, xliil. 1. 


If examined in detail, the quotations from Herodotus in the 
De Sublimitate will be found to be made for the purpose both 
of praise and of blame, chiefly the former. It would be a sure 
passport to the author’s regard and respect that Herodotus, like 
Plato, was “Opnpixwraros (xiii. 3). 

With the Herodotean expression criticised in iv. 7 may be com- 
pared that of Pericles, y rod Ietparéws Any (Arist. Ahet. ill. 10, 7 ; 
Pieeecae. Vit. c. 8). 


Hesiod. Date uncertain: eighth century approximately. 


The words aya6y «.7.d. in De Sudl. xiii. 4 are from Hesiod (ayabn 
d gps yde Bpotoicr, Works and Days, 24). In ix. 5 the Shield 
is quoted (rHs éx pev pvdv préar péov, Scut. 267), with an interesting 
expression of doubt as to its authorship: ¢lye “Howddov kat rHv “Aoride. 
Oeréov. 


I5—2 
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Homer. Date uncertain. 


No author is so often quoted in the De Sublimitate as Homer, 
the citations from whom seem to suggest a familiar knowledge both 
of the /“Zad and the Odyssey :— 


Lhad \. 225 —WDe Subl. iv. 4. 


{ie IVE AA2 ag ix. 4 (allusion). . 
ae 85 — ,, RKVIUSe 

ae FIO oe Ib eels 

hop MEL Os Cae IXevOE 

4; XVi = BAO =e gs XX Vile ode 

» (XV. (OOS == 25, IX: te 

530 KV O24) - = eee Xs Be 

oi KNa. 009 XKVIN 

5 XVII 645 — ,, 1X. EO: 

Jy RK $9608 Vea tee ix. 8. 

ig BX OT =F oe ix. 6. 

3. | RK On ae XV, 

5 XXIe 388, 9 =, ix. 6. 

Odyssey WI. 109 —  ,, IX: (02s 

yy AV OST ae, ee XXV1l, 4. 
5, XS PEO 2 eee ix. 14 (allusion). 
» XX. as 1x. 14 ” 
9» OM 237 ah Ix. 14 ” 

57 0 Xe 425 eae KK ey 
jy AIS ATG ee Vill. 2e 
jo Ke is ix. 2 (allusion). 
5 SE = 562 =) ge Ix, 14 ‘ 
gy KEN 447) Se ix. 14 ” 
5 RVIls 922) (== xltv. 5. 

so (Re On = au ix. 14 (allusion). 


It may be remarked that the author clearly (ix. 14) did not agree 
with the Chorizontes in assigning the //ad and the Odyssey to 
different poets. It may also be remarked that, devoted as he is to 
Homer, he does not, even in his case, refrain from disapprobation 
where he thinks disapprobation is required (ix, 14, xxill. 4, XXXVi. 2). 
On the other side, his admiration for the great poet has inspired 
some of his most eloquent passages, as was felt by Gibbon, a dis- 
passionate judge who did not readily fall a victim to foolish 
enthusiasms. ‘The ninth chapter (of the De Sudbdimitaze) is one of 
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the finest monuments of antiquity. Till now, I was acquainted only 
with two ways of criticising a beautiful passage: the one, to shew, by 
an exact anatomy of it, the distinct beauties of it, and whence they 
sprung ; the other, an idle exclamation, or a general encomium, which 
leaves nothing behind it. Longinus has shewn me that there is 
a third. He tells me his own feelings upon reading it; and tells 
them with such energy, that he communicates them. I almost 
doubt which is most sublime, Homers Battle of the Gods, or 
Longinus’s Apostrophe to Terentianus upon it.’ (Edward Gibbon, 
Journal, Sept. 3, 1762.) The Jad and the Odyssey appeal as 
strongly (if a modern parallel may be adduced) to the author of the 
De Sublimitate as do Milton and the Book of Job to the author of 
the Sublime and Beautiful. 

Over and above those already quoted, other references to Homer 
will be found in ix. 7, Io—15; x. 33 xill. 3, 43 xiv. 1, 2.—The 
passage from the Odyssey x. 251 is also eulogised (and for the same 
reason) by Eustathius, who no doubt reflects Alexandrian views: 
KaAdov & év TovToLs Kal 4 acvvderos cio Bory. Coincidences of this kind 
recall the remark in c. ix. 8: wodAois d€ rp yuwy 6 Toms eEeipyacrat. 


Hyperides. Attic orator. Date of death, 322 B.c. 

The first allusion to Hyperides in the De -Sud/. (xv. 10) is 
prompted by a well-known saying of his, one which is also found in 
Plut. Moralia 849 A: aitiwpevwr O€ Twwv avtov ws mapidovta 7oXous 
vomous év Ta Wyhicpar., Hreckorter, ey, wor Td Maxedovwy dada, Kat 
ovK eyo 70 WHdiopo. éypaa, y 8 év Xaipwveia pdaxy. In c. xxxiv. 
Hyperides is compared at length with Demosthenes, and reference is 
made to three of his productions,—the Azhenogenes, the Phryne (see 
Athen. 590 E and Quintil. x. 5, 2), and the Delacus (cp. Hermog. 
ap. Speng. 11. 288, érei cai ra ev AyAtakd rod “Yrepidov mrountiKas 
PaAXov Kai pvOikds eipyrar). With mévraOdos (xxxiv. 1), cp. [Plat.] 
Evrast. 135 E. 

The Athenogenes has recently reappeared in one of those papyrus 
rolls from Egypt which have helped to illustrate the epi vous and to 
enhance our faith in its critical estimates. The speech was printed, 
for the first time, in the course of the years 1891 and 1892 from 
a papyrus acquired by the Museum of the Louvre in 1888; and 
although the text is incomplete, enough remains whereby to form 
a conception of the entire composition. ‘The recovery of the speech 
against Athenogenes is especially welcome, because there is excellent 
reason to believe that in it we have a thoroughly characteristic 
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specimen of that class of oratory in which Hyperides especially | 
excelled. The author of the treatise De Sublimitate couples it with 
the defence of Phryne as an example of a manner in which Hyperides 
was superior even to Demosthenes. As an advocate in a social 
cause célébre, or in any matter which required light and delicate 
handling, Hyperides was unequalled ; and we are now in a far better 
position than formerly to judge of the character of his genius’ (F. G. 
Kenyon, Hyperides: Orations against Athénogenes and Philippides, 


Dp. xv.) 


Ion. Ion of Chios. Tragic poet: flor. 440 Bc. Besides 
tragedies, Ion wrote elegies, hymns, dithyrambs, and (in prose) a 
book of travels and a history. 

Correct poet as he is, he cannot for a moment be compared to 
Sophocles (c. xxxiil. 5). 


Isocrates b. 436, d. 338 B.c. 

An instance of puerile hyperbole is adduced (xxxviii. 2) from the 
Panegyri¢ § 8 of Isocrates. In xxi. 1 it is effectively shown how, by 
the addition of connecting particles, the followers of Isocrates (oi 
‘Iooxparetor) would be likely to enfeeble a forcible passage of 
Demosthenes.—In iv. 2 the author cites, as an example of frigidity, 
a passage in which Timaeus had described Alexander as spending 
fewer years in the conquest of Asia than Isocrates spent in the com- 
position of his Panegyric. Oavpacty ye tov Maxeddvos 4 mpods Tov 
cogiotyv ovyKpiors is the caustic comment of our author, who cannot 
away with the bookish parallels which so readily offer themselves to 
the literary man. 


Lysias flor. 400 B.C. 


Lysias, the Attic orator, is an important figure in the zepi wwous, 
inasmuch as the treatise hinges upon the author’s preference for the 
style of Plato, as compared with that of Lysias preferred by Caecilius 
€v Tous ump Avotov TVYYPApp.ac wv (XxXxll. 8). Caecilius was, it is 
alleged, moved by an unreasoning animosity against Plato. Our 
author, while admitting (xxxiv. 2) that Lysias has dperas re kat 
xapuras of his own, decides the question by reference to his main 
principle that elevation is to be sought even at the price of occasional 
error. ‘That principle, he clearly thought, called for special emphasis 
in his own age, when writers were more likely to fall into the extreme 
of lifelessness than to run into the opposite extreme of exuberance. 
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Matris. Matris of Thebes. A rhetorician; of uncertain date, 
say 200 B.C.; wrote an éykxwdmuov “Hpaxdréovs (Athen. X. 412 B); 
showed the faults of the Asiatic manner. Susemiuhl, 11. 469. 

Of the same class as Amphicrates and Hegesias (De Sud/,, iii. 2). 


Moses. The allusion (ix. 9) to the Hebrew scriptures in a 
Greek classic is so interesting and remarkable that it demands a brief 
discussion with special reference to the doubts which scholars have 
at various times cast upon its authenticity. Among the doubters 
have been Franciscus Portus in the sixteenth century, Daniel 
Wyttenbach in the eighteenth, and Leonhard Spengel* and Louis 
Vaucher” in our own century. The views of the two last critics 
invite particular attention, and it will be convenient to consider those 
of Vaucher first. 

Vaucher’s judgment, upon this point as upon others, is somewhat 
warped by his prepossessions. His object, throughout his ingenious 
but unconvincing book, is to prove that Plutarch is the author of 
the De Sublimitate. And with this theory the quotation from Geneszs — 
but ill accords, in view of Plutarch’s general attitude towards the 
Jews and of the absence of any direct reference to the Jewish scrip- 
tures in his accepted works. This preoccupation led Vaucher to 
emphasise unduly the fact that the passage is not found in P 2036, 
which at this point has lost eight leaves, of which however the first 
and the last are preserved in the remaining MSS. These two leaves 
(of which the latter embraces ix. 9) appear in all the editions of the 
De Sublimitate. ‘This is true of that of Vaucher himself. He prints 
the words they contain in full. Section 9, however, he places in 
brackets. And yet, as far as manuscript authority goes, that section 
stands or falls with those other sections which rest upon the same 
evidence. And all these are so characteristic in themselves, and fit 
so perfectly into their context, that it is impossible to doubt their 
authenticity. They begin with an enumeration of the five sources of 
sublimity, and they end by giving the larger half of an extract from 
Homer, of which the concluding words (év 6€ dae Kai dAeocor) 
appear duly at the point where P resumes. 

Spengel’s attitude is more consistent. He too brackets the 
passage (/hetores Graeci, 1. pp. xvl. and 255). But it is to be noted 


1 Specimen Emendationum in Cornelium Tacttum, Monachii, 1852. 

2 Etudes Critiques sur le Traité du Sublime et sur les Ecrits de Longin, Geneve, 
1854. Spengel’s view has been reaffirmed lately by J. C. Vollgraff in Wremosyne 
WV..S., 1898, XXVI. pp. 123, 4. 
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that he does not reject the words on the ground of insufficient 
documentary support. It is not the external, but the internal 
evidence, that causes him to regard the section as an interpolation. 
The words do not seem to him to be at home in their surroundings. 
He would no doubt have agreed with F. A. Wolf, whom however he 
does not quote, that they seem to have ‘ fallen from the skies’.’ 

But a glance at the context will show that the degree of abrupt- 
ness with which the passage is introduced has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and certainly need awaken little surprise when found 
in a work which is by no means free from digression and parenthesis. 
And in truth the abruptness would in some respects be greater if the 
passage were away. ‘The general subject of the ninth chapter is 
nobility of nature as a source of lofty diction. Quoting one of his 
own best things in a somewhat off-hand manner, like a true critic, 
the author says at the beginning of the chapter: ‘In some other 
place I have written to this effect: ‘“Sublimity is the echo of a 
great soul.”’ (yéypada ov kal érépwht 15 TowotTov: wos peyadogpo- 
ouvys amrnxnwa, ix. 2.) This train of thought he illustrates chiefly, 
but not entirely, from Homer. Outside Homer, there is in the 
sections we possess (and it must be remembered that six leaves are 
missing) a reference to a celebrated saying of Alexander, and another 
to a poem attributed to Hesiod. It is important to call attention to 
these particulars because the critics have sometimes spoken as if the 
whole chapter were filled with Homer. And when the Homeric passages 
come, they have a certain unity; they all speak of manifestations of 
the divine power under various shapes ; they end with a reference to 
the divine greatness and purity, and the divine control over the 
elements. Into this unity the passage from Gezeszs enters naturally, 
and after it there comes, by a similarly natural transition, a reference 
to deeds of heroic mez as depicted in Homer (ix. 10). Now Spengel 
would have us believe that section 9 is but a marginal comment— 
the work of some Christian or Jew—on Ajax’ call for light, as 
quoted in section 10. We cannot deny that such a gloss, singularly 
inept though it would be, might conceivably have been entered in 
the margin, and from thence have been transferred into the text at 
the wrong point. But to this doubly improbable possibility most 
impartial judges will prefer the likelihood that the passage stands 
where it was first placed. And it may be added that the hand of the 





1 F. A. Wolf, Vorlesungen diber die Alterthumswissenschaft, 1. 330: ‘ Diese 
Stelle fallt wie vom Himmel hinein.’ 
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author of the treatise seems clearly revealed in minute points of 
wording, such as the ravry kat (cp. ix. 4) with which the passage is 
introduced'. 

Another objection raised, on internal grounds, to the quotation 
is that it is not only unexpected but znexact. The first portion of the 
divine fiat differs slightly, and the second differs altogether, from the 
original as we know it. The question, indeed, suggests itself whether 
the passage can—with reference to any original known to us—properly 
be described as ‘a quotation’ at all. It reproduces the substance 
rather than the precise form of three verses at the beginning of 
Genesis. "The verses may be transcribed here from the most recent 
edition of the Septuagint version, though we ought not to take it for 
granted that the author had that version in his mind or before his 
eyes, nor yet that he is echoing a Hebrew text in every way identical 
with ours. I. 3: Kat cizev 6 Oeos TevnOytw pads: Kai eyéveto das. 
Q: Kal eirevy 6 Oeos SvvaxPyTw 75 Vdwp TO vroKdTw Tod ovpavod eis 
cuwvaywynv pilav, Kat dp0ytw y ~npar Kal eyévero ovTws. I0: Kal. 
exadeoev 6 Jeds THY Enpay yqv®. Such ‘conflations’ are not unnatural 
when words are quoted from memory, and they are specially common 
in our author. Two examples, in which lines from different books 
of the /Zad are combined, will be found in sections 6 and 8 of this 
very chapter. It has been further suggested that, here as elsewhere, 
the author has been influenced, unconsciously no doubt, by his love 
of rhythm and parallelism :-— 


yeveoOw das, Kai éyévero. 


yeveoOw yy, Kat ey éveto°. 


But this and all similar suggestions, however interesting, must be 
subject to the reservation that we do not know the exact nature 
of the source upon which the author is drawing. 

It is necessary,-moreover, to bear in mind that the more inexact 
the quotation, the less reason will there be for regarding the passage 


1 The question of the sub/imity of the passage need hardly now be raised since 
it may be regarded as having been settled in the once famous controversy in which 
Boileau routed Huet and Leclerc. (See Boileau, Quvres (edition of 1748), 11. 
pp- 384 ff.) Even a ‘bare idea,’ to use our author’s phrase, may be sublime. 
Brevity and simplicity, he implies, so far from being inconsistent with sublimity, 
are of its very essence. 

? Or should we see a reflexion of i. 3, 6, rather than of i. 3. 9, 10? 

° J. Freytag, De Anonymi rept twous sublimi genere dicendi. Hildesheim, 1897. 
ay Oe 
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as an interpolation. Only a Jew, or a Christian, would have been 
likely to interpolate it, and a Jew or Christian would have done the 
work with care and accuracy. Besides, such an interpolator would 
hardly have been content with describing Moses as ‘no ordinary 
man.’ Altogether, the arguments in favour of the theory of interpo- 
lation seem weak and precarious. The manuscript attestation is 
adequate ; the passage harmonises with the context; the freedom in 
quotation is like our author and unlike an interpolator. 

It remains, however, to glance at certain difficulties, of an 
ad priort nature, which have been thought to attend this reference to 
the Jewish lawgiver in the work of a Greek writer. It has already 
been mentioned that Portus (1511—1581 A.D.) was the first scholar 
to express misgivings with regard to the authenticity of the section. 
In his day, and for long afterwards, the traditional ascription of the 
treatise to the historical Longinus was undisputed. But Portus 
thought it unlikely that the Longinus of history would be acquainted 
with the Jewish scriptures. In this view he has not found many to 
follow him. For was not Longinus.a pupil of the leading Neopla- 
tonists at Alexandria, and has not he himself ranked ‘ Paul of Tarsus’ 
high in the hierarchy of Greek oratorical genius? ? 

But this is not all, for the commentator Schurzfleisch of Witten- 
berg has furnished an independent suggestion, with the design of 
removing the difficulty, if difficulty there be. In view of the wider 
acceptance which Schurzfleisch’s suggestion has gained since an 
earlier date has been claimed for the treatise, it is important to 
observe that it was made by him as far back as the year 1711, when 
no one had begun to doubt that Longinus was the author. His 
words are worth quoting: ‘Longinus fortasse non tam septuaginta 
seniores legit, quam hoc exemplum a Caecilio rhetore, qui tyv dogav 
‘Tovdatos codos 7a “EAAnVviKaX vocatur a Suida, mutuatus est®.’ He 
thus threw out the pregnant hint that the illustration may have been 
taken, not directly from the Septuagint, but from Caecilius. Caecilius 
is described, in Suidas’ biographical notice of him, as ‘in faith a Jew®.’ 
It is, therefore, quite possible, as Schurzfleisch saw, that the author, 
whose treatise takes a similar work by Caecilius as its starting-point, 


1 The reference of course is to the fragment (if it is to be regarded as genuine) 
given, e.g., by Vaucher, Z¢udes, p. 309. 

2 Schurzfleischius, Anzzmadversiones ad Dionysit Longint wepi bWous commenta- 
tionem. Vitembergae, 1711. P. 23. 

3 rhv dbéav Tovdatos. 
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may have borrowed this Hebraic illustration of sublimity from him. 
Thus viewed, the extract may be regarded as a vague recollection, and 
reproduction, of Caecilius. The suggestion is now generally accepted. 
But while the theory may be regarded as highly probable, we ought 
at the same time to recognise that the author’s general conception of 
Moses does not seem to be entirely based upon this fragment of his 
writings. The very words ‘no ordinary man’ seem to imply some 
independent knowledge extending beyond this isolated quotation. 
The writer possesses the general knowledge that he is dealing with 
‘the Jewish lawgiver,’ whose actual name seemingly he does not 
think his readers will require. He possesses also the particular 
knowledge that the passage is to be found ‘at the very beginning of 
his laws.’ It may further be noted that he appears to direct special 
attention to the sublimity of the passage by his somewhat rhetorical 
use of the interrogative pronoun in introducing it. 

Thus far the truth of the traditional belief that Longinus was the 
author has, for the sake of argument, been assumed. But the passage | 
under review must, if its authenticity is to be placed beyond question, 
be shown to harmonise with the view now widely accepted that the 
treatise belongs not to the third century but to the first. At this 
point the likelihood of the author’s obligation in this as in other 
matters to Caecilius comes again to our aid; and the likelihood 
is perhaps all the greater if the author followed him closely in time 
as well as in general treatinent. But independently of this, it would 
not be difficult to show that the Graeco-Roman world of the first 
century was no stranger to the history and the antiquities of the 
Jews'. 

Wolf, in the course of the passage already cited, admitted this. He 
thought that the section was probably a gloss by a Christian, though 
he would not expel it from the text, especially as the text itself was 
so fragmentary. But he states expressly that he does not base 
his scepticism on the inherent improbability of any reference to 
Moses. The name of Moses, as he remarks, occurs even in Strabo’s 
writings; and he might have added, in those of Diodorus Siculus 
and earlier writers still®. 


1 This point was emphasised (Phzlologus 1. pp. 630, 631: year 1846) by 
G. Roeper. 

* Cp. Th. Reinach, 7extes a’ auteurs Grecs et Romains relatifs au Judaisme, pp. 
14 ff.; Pape-Benseler, Griechische Higennamen, p. 969; J. Freudenthal, Hedlenzs- 
tische Studien, 11. pp. 177 ff. 
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The question of early references to, or quotations from, the 
Old Testament in Greek writers deserves more attention than it 
seems hitherto to have received. Hatch’s Zssay on Early Quota- 
tions from the Septuagint does not profess to be more than its title 
implies. Ryle’s Philo and Holy Scripture 1s exhaustive within its 
field; but the example it sets needs to be followed in other directions. 
In his introduction Ryle states with truth that ‘ Philo’s testimony 
to the Septuagint text has the twofold value of being earlier, by 
more than two centuries, than our earliest extant MS.; and of being 
derived from a non-Christian, a Graeco-Judaic, source, separate in 
time and character from the great mass of other evidence.’ The 
present section (especially in the light of the conjecture that 
Caecilius is its parent) possesses a somewhat parallel interest, an 
interest which is in some respects not less but greater because of the 
want of exact correspondence between the passage and any original 
known to us. 

It is important, once more, to notice not only the words contained 
in the section, but also the way in which they are introduced. ‘They — 
are attributed to 6 tov ‘lovdaiwy Oecpobérys, a designation which 
corresponds closely with the words (6 ray ‘Iovdaiwy vowobérns Mwiions) 
with which Philo himself introduces a quotation from the opening of — 
Genesis. Further, they are said to be found ‘at the very beginning 
of the laws.’ Similarly, Philo denotes the Pentateuch by the term 
ot vouor, though he more commonly refers to it as 6 vouos Or y vomo- 
Gecia}. 

But the resemblances which the treatise affords with the writings 
of Philo do not end with this passage. They include the remarkable 
coincidence noted in the Introduction (p. 13 supra). Similarly, but 
not so convincingly, THde kdxetoe GyyLoTpOdws avtiorapevor (De Sudbl. 
Xxll. 1) may be compared with dvOeAxdmevos mpos Exatépov pépous woe 
kaxetoe (Philo, De Vita Mosis, iii. p. 678). And the likeness is seen 
in single words as well as in clauses. In the section just quoted 
from the De Sublimitate, we note the Philonic word eipyds, and 
others elsewhere such as émaAAnAos, xatackedeTevw, mpokdouypa, 
payeipetov, tpoovroypadew. And the word ro yAwrroxomor, used of a 


1 Ryle, op. cit. pp. xix., xx.—Reference should also be made to passages quoted 
by Th. Reinach, Zextes a’ auteurs, etc., pp. 18, 82, 361. The first passage is of 
special interest, particularly if the very early date claimed for it is correct. In it 
the end of ‘the laws’ seems to mean the end of Leviticus: mpooyéyparrat dé kal 
Tots vouos él rereurhs OTL Mwofs axovoas Tod Oeod rade Néyer Tots “Lovdalocs. 
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‘cage’ in De Sud/. xliv. 5, has a distinct affinity with the Septuagint, 
and also (at a later date) with Aquila, additions to whose remains 
have lately been discovered and issued’. 

The points of contact between the author of the wept ous and 
the Jews are not, however, confined even to Moses, Caecilius, and 
Philo. There is also Josephus, who has referred to Moses in terms 
(quoted in the Introduction p. 12 supra) almost identical with those 
used in De Sué/.ix.g. There is also Theodorus, mentioned in it. 5, 
who had possibly been one of the author’s teachers in rhetoric, and 
who himself sprang from Gadar~ in Syria. And it is hardly necessary 
to add that the subjugation of Judaea by Pompey, and the provision 
by Alexandria of a common meeting-ground for Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans, must have multiplied points of contact in ways altogether 
unknown to us. 

Mommsen, indeed, goes so far as to suggest that the author may 
himself possibly have been a Jew. He speaks of the treatise as one 
of the finest works of literary criticism surviving from antiquity, 
as written in the early days of the empire by an unknown author, © 
and as the production, if not of a Jew, yet of a man who revered 
Moses and Homer alike (Mommsen, Romuzsche Geschichte, v. 494). 
But against this tentative suggestion of Jewish origin must be - 
set the general tone and character of ix. 9, and the fact that in 
xil. 4, when about to compare Cicero and Demosthenes, the author 
uses the words, ‘if we as Greeks are at liberty to form an opinion 
upon the point’.’ If a Jew, he must have been a most highly 
Hellenised Jew. 


Philistus. Philistus of Syracuse, the historian. Began his 
DukeAixa about the year 386 B.Cc.; perished when supporting 
Dionysius II. against Dion in 357 B.c.; an imitator of Thucydides, 
whence termed fusilus Thucydides by Cicero (ad Q. Fr. ii. 13, 4). 

According to the De Sud/. (xl. 2), Philistus possessed, in common 
with Aristophanes and Euripides, the power of making ordinary 
words effective through the artistic skill with which they were bound 
together.—See further Freeman, Szcz/y, 111. 597 ff. 


1 ¥. C. Burkitt’s Hragments of the Look of Kings according to the Translation 
of Aquila, from a MS. formerly in the Geniza at Cairo. (Cambridge, 1898.) 

* xii. 4: ef Kal quiy ws"EXAnowv edeirai 7 ywwwoxew. Cp. in the same chapter 
and section the use of the words 6 wév 4uérepos as denoting Demosthenes. 
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Pindar b. 522, d. 448 B.c. 

In xxxui. 5 Pindar is preferred to Bacchylides, in the same way 
as Sophocles to Ion of Chios. See further under Bacchylides and 
Sophocles. 

It seems likely that, in a vexed passage of c. xxxv. (od0€ trav THs 
Aizvys Kparypov aéiobavpacrérepov vopilouev, 4s at avaxoat métpovs 
te €k BvOod Kai oAovs 6xPovs avadépovot Kal motamovs éviote TOD 
ynyevovs éxeivov Kal avtov povov mpoxéovew mupds, XXXV. 4), we have 
a reminiscence of Pyth, 1. 21—24:— 

Tas épevyovTar pev amAdrov Tupos ayvorarat 
ék puXOV Tayat> ToTawol 5 apeparow pev mpoxéovTt poov 
Ka7rvov 
alOwv’- ad ev opdvarow étpas 
gotvicca KvAwdopeva PrdOE és Babetav heper wovrov mAdKa 
ouv TATaye. 7 
Our author would appear to offer us a somewhat bald prose para- 
phrase of this passage, representing mupos ayvoraro. éx puyov Tayat 
by morapovs yiyevots éxeivov Kat avTod povov wupés. The awkward 
collocation avrod povov finds, therefore, its explanation in ayvorarat, 
unless indeed we are to suppose that azAdrov or some such word has 
been changed by the scribes into atrovd povov. 


Plato b. 427, d. 347 B.c. 

Plato is among the four authors (the other three being Homer, 
Herodotus, and Demosthenes) who are oftenest quoted in the 
De Sublimitate. ‘These are the citations, the area from which they 
are selected being—it will be seen—somewhat limited :— 


Timaeus 65 Cc—De Subl. xxxil. 5. 


” 69 D— ” ” 
” [2 oa— ”? ” 
” 74 A— ” ” 
” 74 B— 9 ” 
7 74 D— ”? ” 
He) My pei amas ” ” 
» 78 rag ” ” 
3 80 E— ,, < 
” 85 ara ”? fie 
Leges Fal C— 4; Iv. 6, 
” Via) Om ” XXxXil, 7: 


778 D— 4, iv. 6. 


3) 


A Ml liegt itiiiainas 
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Leges 801 B—De Subl. xxix. 1. 


Menex. 236D— ,, XXXVI. 2. 
ae 245D— ,, XXII. 4. 
Phaedr. 264 C— ,, KNKVI. 2: 


esp, 586A— _,, Kile Te 
” 57> 2 9 xliv. fa 
Plato sometimes is at fault (as one or two of these citations are 
intended to show), but what—asks the author—are his shortcomings 
when compared with his divine perfections* ? 

With the passage of the Zeges (801 B) should be compared 
Aristoph. /éut. 1191 and in both cases IIAovroy should be written 
with a capital letter. See also Verrall in Classical Review, xix. 203. 

Whatever the view of Caecilius may have been, his contemporary 
and friend Dionysius of Halicarnassus (4p. ad Pomp. 760 and 765, 
De admir. vi dicendi in Demosth. 966) presents some points of 
agreement with our author. 


Sappho flor. 600 B.C. 

Not the least of the debts we owe to two distinguished literary 
critics of the Roman Empire—Dionysius Halicarnassensis and our 
author—is that they have transmitted to posterity the two most 
considerable extant fragments of Sappho’s poetry, the one preserving 
the Ode to Aphrodite 


TlouxtAcOpov’ adavar “Adpodita, 
the other the Ode to Anactoria as it is traditionally entitled 
Paiverai pou Kyvos toos Oeotor. 


The former is quoted (Dionys. Hal., De Comp. Verb., xxiii.) in 
illustration of the musical structure (so to say) of a perfect poem, 
—of the subtle harmony in it of words with thoughts. The latter 
is given (De Sud/. x. 1, 2) as an example of the choice and grouping 
of the most striking manifestations of a passion such as that of love. 
Thus both Dionysius and our author wish to exemplify ovrOects, 
but ovyGeors in a different sense, in the former case the reference 


1 With veorromoetra: (kata Tovs cogods,i.e. secundum Platonem) cp. Pl. Rep. 
(l.c.) dpa ovK dvdyKn Tas pév ériOupias Body muKvds Te Kal opodpas évveveorTeupévas; 
* The passage is imitated by Longinus de Sud/im. xliv. 7, where a poetical image 
is converted into a rhetorical figure,’ Jowett and Campbell, Ae. vol. Il. p. 412. 

2 c. xxxvi. 2. Such passages as xiii. 2 and xiv. 1 show clearly the relation in 
which the author stands to Plato: he is under his spell, or rather under his 
inspiration. 
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being more particularly to évouara, in the latter to axpa Ajppara. 
The epi vous does indeed deal with ovvOeous as understood by 
Dionysius, but not till cc. xxxix. ff. 

The following passages of Plutarch refer to the same Ode: 
Evroticus 763 A GAN ei py dia Avoadvdpav, & Aadvate, trav Tadatav 
ExNEANTOAL TALOLKOV, AVaUVnTOV Nuas, ev ols 7 Kady Zardd A€yet, THs 
> , ) ? , \ + \ , N A 
Epwmevns eripaveioyns, THY Te Hovyv icxerOar Kai PréyeoOar TO THpa, 
Kat kataAapBavew wxpoTHTa Kat TAdVOV adTyVY Kal thuyyov. Vit. Demetr. 
907 B, tHS 5€ Srparovixys Kai Kal éavtTyv Kal peta TOV SeAevKov 
ghoitwons ToAAaKis eyivero TA THS Yamovs exetva wept avtov mayvra, 

a > 2 Sat a 4 e s e a 3 a 
dwvns éricxeots, EpvOnua mupades, ofewy trodciets, tdpates o€ets, 
> A \ s 5) ta) a , X a “ 3S lA 
aragia Kat OopuBos év trois ouypots, TéAos 5é THS WuXNs KaTa KpaTos 
nTTwMEVNS aTropia Kal OauBos Kal wyxpiacts. 


The Ode is imitated by Catullus, li., 4d Leshiam :-— 


ille mi par esse deo videtur, 

ille, si fas est, superare divos, 

qui sedens adversus identidem te 
spectat et audit 


dulce ridentem, misero quod omnis 
eripit sensus mihi: nam simul te, 


Lesbia, adspexi, nihil est super mi 
* % * * * 


lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artus 

flamma demanat, sonitu suopte 

tintinant aures, gemina teguntur 
lumina nocte. 


There are some reminiscences of the Ode in Lucretius De fer. 
Nat. il. 154:— 
sudoresque ita palloremque existere toto 


corpore et infringi linguam vocemque aboriri, 
caligare oculos, sonere auris, succidere artus ; 


and in Tennyson’s early poems Ziednore and Fatima. Various 
English versions will be found in H. T. Wharton’s Sappho (third 
edition), pp. 67—69; and some interesting matter is presented in 
F, Meda’s tract LZ’ Ode Sublime di Saffo nelle principali Traduzioni. 
The enthusiasm with which the Italian scholars of the Renaissance 
heard of the discovery of an Ode of Sappho imbedded in the text of 
the zepi wWous has had its parallels in our own day. For example, 
Blass was able to describe (2heinisches Museum, 1880, vol. XXxV.) 
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some fragments—of Sappho, as he thought—discovered in the 
Egyptian Museum at Berlin among a number of manuscripts coming 
probably from the Fayyum. ‘The fragments are too inconsiderable 
to add much to our knowledge of Sappho and their ascription is so 
doubtful as to make it safer to class them, with Bergk (Poetae Lyrict 
Graeci*, 111. 704, 5), as ‘Fragmenta Adespota.’ But the ode recently 
published as Sappho’s by Grenfell and Hunt after Blass’s restoration 
(Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 1. 1898) is a discovery 
_ of the first importance. 


Simonides. Simonides of Ceos: b. 556, d. 468 B.c. 


Simonides had, in a poem now lost, depicted with unequalled 
vividness the apparition of Achilles above the tomb as the Greeks 
were putting out to sea (c. xv. 7). Cp. Bergk, Poetae Lyrict Graecc*, 
II. 526. 


Sophocles b. 496, d. 406. 


Reference is made to the following plays :— 


Oed. T. 1403 —De Sudl. xxiii. 3. 
Oed. Col. 1586— _,, XN 7e 
Polyxena — » SVT ys 


For the last-named play, cp. Porphyr. (Stob. ZcZ. i. c. 41 § 50) ws 
6 Sopoxrys ev ModvEévyn tHv Tov “AyiAdéws Wuynv eiodyer «.7.d., and 
Dindorf Aesch. et Soph. Trag. et Fragm. p. 278 (Didot edition). As 
to the line quoted from Sophocles in De Sw6/. i. 2, see under 
Aeschylus, p. 217 supra. 

In xxxill. 5 the Oedipus (Rex) is mentioned as an unapproach- 
able work of art, a judgment which brings the De Sublimitate into 
line with the Poetics. In the same chapter and section it is said 
of Pindar and Sophocles that éré pév otov ravra émipd€yovor TH Popa, 
aBevvra 8 aAdyws wodAddKis Kal wimtovoew atvxéctata. The eulo- 
gistic half of this sentence seems perhaps more obviously true of 
Pindar than of Sophocles. What instances would the author have 
adduced in support of the latter half? In Pindar he may have taken 
exception to the elaborate periphrases for somewhat homely things?. 
As regards Sophocles, would he have referred us to the Axtigone 


1 Cp. Galen, De pulsuum differentia (as quoted by Weiske): ov’ amo rév 
Kupiov, ws éruxe, petapépe eEeaTwv, ode Tots mounrats. dA Kay ILivéapéds Tis ein, 
Okeavov Ta wéTaha Tas Kphvas Aéywr, ovK érrawveiTat, Kal TOAD MaAXoOv, érerdav 
dwWevdet O€ mpos GKmove xXaXKEevELY yAGoouy. 


R, 16 
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vv. 904—920, or to some lost and possibly spurious plays? Cp. 
Plutarch’s reference (De Recta Audiendi Ratione, 13) to the avwpadia 
of Sophocles, and Dionys. Hal. (De Vett. Script. Cens. ii. 11) Kai 
moAAakis é€x ToAAOD TOU peyeOous eis SudKevoy Kopmov exTimTwV, OLOV «is 


\ , , 
(OwwTuKHV TAVTATATL TATELVOTHTA KATEPXETAL. 


Stesichorus flor. 600 B.c. Choric poet, of Himera. 
Like Archilochus, an imitator of Homer (c. xiii. 3). 


Theocritus. Theocritus of Syracuse: flor. 280 B.c. 

Theocritus is spoken of as év rots BovkoAuKois rAyv 6diywv tov 
eéwbev émitvxéotatos (C. Xxxill. 4). But like Apollonius he is not to 
be classed with Homer. 


Theodorus. Theodorus of Gadara; rhetorician ; flor. 30 B.c. 
Wrote not only on rhetoric, but zept toropias, epi moArteias, mept 
KotAns Svpias. Susemihl, 11. 507—511; Blass, 158; C. Hammer, 
Bericht iiber die auf die griechischen Rhetoren und spiteren Sophisten 
bestiglichen von Anfang 1890 bis Ende 1893 erschienenen Schriften, 
ad init. 

See p. g supra. 


Theophrastus. Theophrastus the successor of Aristotle as 
head of the Peripatetic School, over which he presided from 322 to 
207 B.C: 

Coupled with Aristotle in c. xxxil. 3 as giving a useful hint with 
regard to the qualification of metaphors. 


Theopompus. Theopompus the historian; flor. 350. B.C. 
Among his works were “EAAnviKat toropiac and ®Aurmxa. 

Theopompus is mentioned twice in the course of the zepi wwous. 
In c. xxxi. he is praised for his employment of a homely but effective 
expression (avayxopayyjoa), while in c. xlill. we find quoted ‘his 
description of the entry of the Great King into Egypt, beginning with 
magnificent tents and chariots, ending with bundles of shoe-leather 
and pickled meats. The critic [sc. the author of the 7. vy.] com- 
plains of bathos; but the passage reads like the intentional bathos of 
satire.’ (Murray, Ancient Greek Literature, p. 390.) 

It may be added that, according to Cicero and Suidas, Isocrates 
said of his two pupils Theopompus and Ephorus that the former 
needed the curb, the latter the spur: an antithesis which is echoed 


in the 7. vy. ll. 2. 
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Thucydides flor. 428 B.c. 

An exemplar of the elevated style in history, as in other branches 
are Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes (c. xiv. 1). Among his charac- 
teristics are mentioned: his use of hyperbaton (xxii. 3), of the 
historic present (xxv.), and of hyperbole (xxxvill. 3). Of the last an 
illustration is quoted from his History vii. 34, where some slight 
verbal discrepancies between the text (as we have it) and the quota- 
tion should be noted. In the best editions of Thucydides the text 
runs thus: ot re IeAotovvyc.ot emixataParres......... émiveTo TE 


A A A e \ , > A A 
6400 TO TYAG YuaTwpevov Kal TEplwaxNTOV nv Tots TOAAOtS. 


Timaeus. Timaeus of Tauromenium, the Sicilian historian ; 
flor. 310 B.c. Holm, Astory of Greece, v. 504 and 5113; Susemihl, 
563—583. 

In c. iv. Timaeus is taxed with frigidity and bombast, and with 
that censoriousness which (as we know from Diod. Sic. v. 1 and 
Athen. vi. 103) procured him the sobriquet of ’Emréuais. With De 
Subl. iv. 3 (rots Sé...... "Eppowvos), cp. Plut. Vic. Vit. 1. 


Xenophon flor. 400 B.c. 
Passages quoted :— 


Hellen. iv. 3, 19 (cp. Ages. 2, 12)—De Swbl. xix. I. 


De Rep. Laced. ii. 5 ey iy Ze 
Cy7op. 1. 5, 12 — , XXVIll. 3. 
evils 1,-3.7 = er XXV. 
Memorab. i. 4, 5 re Pore 5, 
ne 1. 4, 6 — 4, x ite ae 


Faults and excellences alike are illustrated by these citations. 
In the passage of the De ep. Laced. our manuscripts give tev év 
Tois Yadrdpors (not 6POadpois) waphévwv. The form in which the 
words are quoted in the zepi vous suggests, of course, a play upon 
the two senses of xdpy. With the passage of the ellenica cp. 
Voltaire Henriade vi. :— 


Francois, Anglois, Lorrains, que la fureur assemble, 
Avangoient, combattoient, frappoient, mouroient ensemble. 


Zoilus. Zoilus the grammarian ; of uncertain date, say 330 B.C. 
Best known by the epithet “Opypoxaomé which his assaults on Homer 
earned him. 


Zoilus described the men whom Circe turned into swine as xoupidva 
kAaiovta. (Cc. 1x. 14). 


16—2 
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Scriptor Incertus. Under this designation may conveniently 
be included :— 


(1) The tov dirocddwy tis who in c. xliv. propounds the problem 
presented by Adywv Koopixy tis apopia. Had this philosopher any 
existence in fact, was he a writer as well as a speculator, and how are 
we to account for the coincidence of some of his words with those of 
Philo? These are questions we would gladly answer if we could. 


(2) ‘The author of the line: 
aypov ecy éAattw ynv éxovt émiotoAns (C. XXXVIill. 5). 
Might we hazard the conjecture that this line comes from Menander’s 


Tewpyés, in the recently recovered fragments of which allusion is 
made to pada puxpov yydtov? 


(3) The author of a saying quoted ini. 2. Something similar to 
this saying is attributed both to Pythagoras and to Demosthenes : 
cp. Ael. Var. Hist. xii. 59, Ivbaydpas eXeye dv0 Tatra ex tav Oewv Tels 
avOpwros deddobar KaddioTa, TO Te GAnOevew Kal TO evepyerely: Kal 
mpooetifer OTt Kal Eouke Tois Oewy epyous Exatepov. Arsen. Viol. 180, 
Anpoobevns épwryGcis ti avOpwros exer oporov Ged, Ey ‘Td evepyereiv 
Kat adnOevew.’ 

(4) The anonymous rexvoypadpor. quoted at the beginning of 
c. xii, where with avéyois eorr, daci, Noyos peyefos tepitibeis Tots 
troxeypevolts Should be compared avéyaois éore Aoyos petlov rowdy 
aivesOor 76 TpGypa, peiwors dé oyos petov Totwy paiverOar TO mpaysa. 


(Spengel, Ahetores Graect, 1. 457). 
(5) The author of the line 
eenrOov “Extopés te Kal Sapmydoves 
which is quoted (c. xxill. 3) in exemplification of evadAdages apiO nav. 
(6) ‘The author of the line 
éor av vowp Te pén Kai Sevdpen paxpa TeOydy (Cc. XXXVi. 2). 
Cp. Pl. Phaedr. 264 C, kat ebpyoers Tod érvypaypatos ovdev diade- 
cay / a 4 / > , 
povta 0 Mida to Dpvyi havi twes emvyeypadbar... 
xarky mapbévos civil, Mida S eri onpare Ketmar. 
Opp av vowp Te vay Kat dévdpea paxpa tebyAy, 
adtovd THE Pevovea ToAvKAaUTOU eri TUuBoL, 


ayyeAé€w rapioto. Midas ore tide TeOamrar 
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(7) The author of the words peyadwv arodiOaive duws ebyevés 
apapTypa (c. ili. 3). Cp. Plut. Crass¢ Vit. xxvi. ei Set te Kat radety 
peyadov epiewevovs, and Ov. Metam. ii. 328, magnis tamen excidit 
ausis. 

(8) The author of the lines 


avrika...\ads ameipwv 
Oivvov em yidvero. Stictapevor KeAadyoay (Xxill. 2). 

(9) Theauthor of the words edropicrov pev dvOpwrois 76 xperwdes 
7 Kat avaryKatov, Gavpacrov o OMLws ael TO Trapadogov (XXXvV. 5). Possibly, 
however, the words are original. 

(10) The author of the words det yap atrots...xadwod in ii. 2. 
Cp. Diog. Laert. v. 39, A€yerar d€ er atrov (Ocoppdorov) te Kal 
KodXicbevovs 16 opotov ciety “ApiororéAnv omep IlXarwva...daciv 
€lrely ETL TE HEVOKPATOUS Kal AUTO TOVTOV...WS TO pev xaAdwvov déoL, THO 
dé kevtpov. Suidas, "Edopos...6 youv “Iooxparys tov péev (Ocdropsov) 
edn xadwvov detoa, rov dé "Eqopov kévtpov. Cp. p. 242 supra. 

(11) The identification of of “Arrixot éxetvor (Xxxiv. 2). ‘AtrTukovs 
interpretor illos, qui aetate auctoris et paulo ante docebant Attice 
dicere; his probabantur praeter ceteros Lysias et Hyperides,’ 
C. Hammer. Others have taken the reference to be to the writers 
of the Old Attic Comedy. Cp. p. 182 supra. 

Auctor. Such particulars with regard to the author himself 


(and his friend Terentianus) as are supplied by the internal evidence 
of the treatise will be found on pp. 11—22 supra. 


Longinus. As the name of the historical Longinus has for so 
long a time been traditionally connected with the treatise, a few notes 
with regard to him and his writings may usefully be appended even 
in an edition which questions the traditional view :— 

I. Life. Born about the year 213 a.p.; died 273 a.p. Attended 
the classes of the leading Neoplatonists at Alexandria. Taught for 
some thirty years at Athens, where he seems to have written his 
books. Famous as ‘a living library and a walking museum’ (6: 8dto- 
Oyxn tis nv eupvxos Kal repiraroty povociov, Eunapius Porphyr.). 
Summoned by Queen Zenobia to Palmyra, where he instructed her 
in Greek letters and became her trusted counsellor and friend. 
Encouraged her in her resistance to Aurelian, who put him to death. 
[Reference may be made to Pape-Benseler’s Dictionary and to the 
recently published Prosopographia Imperit Romani Saec. I. Lf. LIT. ; 
and for fuller particulars, to Ruhnken’s dissertation, published under 
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the name of P. J. Schardam, as well as to Cobet’s remarks in 
Mnemosyne N.S. Vu. 421.] 

Il. Writings other than the De Sublimitate. These may most 
conveniently be studied in Vaucher’s Etudes Critiques. In Hermes, 
Xxx. (year 1895) pp. 300 ff. will be found some discussion of oi 
dirdAoyou Or ai Pidcdoyou Sptriat. In the PAcAoyor dutAiar there 
were clearly points of coincidence with the zrepi vous (cp. Scholia ad 
Hermog. de Jd. vi. p. 225 and vil. p. 963), lending some colour to 
the supposition that here if anywhere in Longinus the zepi tous 
must be sought for. 

ITI. De Sublimitate. The chief arguments in favour of the 
Longinian authorship of the treatise are (a) tradition ; (4) the reputa- 
tion of the Palmyrene Longinus as 6 xpituxds, and the nobility 
of his life and death; (c) the pervading influence of Plato in the 
book. The most recent statement of the conservative position 
is that by E. Brighentius, De “belli wepi vous auctore dissertatio 
(Patavii, 1895); and the same position is assumed by J. R. Mozley 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, and supported with 
due reserve by W. D. Geddes in the £ucyclopaedia Britannica. 
Reference may also be made to Canna, Dela Sublimita, pp. 35 ff. ; 
to Vaucher, Etudes Critiques, pp. 42, 48, 55; and to Pessonneaux, 
Annales etc., pp. 292—4. Edward Gibbon, in his Journal (under 
date September 11th, 1762) has some interesting remarks on the 
treatise: ‘When I reflect on the age in which Longinus lived, an 
age which produced scarcely any other writer worthy of the attention 
of posterity; when real learning was almost extinct, philosophy sunk 
down to the quibbles of grammarians and the tricks of mountebanks, 
and the empire desolated by every calamity, 1 am amazed that at 
such a period, in the heart of Syria, and at the court of an Eastern 
monarch, Longinus should produce a work worthy of the best and 
freest days of Athens.’ 

Though he thus sees one of the difficulties involved, Gibbon did 
not dispute the traditional ascription, which was as yet unchallenged. 
He simply gave himself earnestly to the study of the work. On 
Sept. 12th he writes: ‘I finished the first chapter of Longinus, with 
Boileau’s translation and all the notes. The Greek is, from the 
figurative style and bold metaphors, extremely difficult: I am afraid 
that it is rather too difficult for me; but now I have entered upon it, 
jacta est alea; and IJ have nothing to do but to redouble my applica- 
tion to understand him correctly.’ 
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APPENDIX OD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. WITH A GLANCE AT THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE TREATISE IN MODERN TIMES. 


A full bibliography is a necessary adjunct of any modern edition 
which aims at completeness, and this is more than ever true when 
such a bibliography is likely to throw considerable light upon the 
influence and currency of the book edited. The literature which has 
gathered round the De Sublimitate may conveniently be presented, 
in chronological order, under the two headings: I. Editions and 
Translations, II. Occasional and Periodical Publications. 


I. EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
XVIth Century. 


It is natural that in the sixteenth century Italian scholars should 
head the list: they were the best equipped, they had ready access to 
Greek manuscripts in the libraries of Italy, and by printing the epi 
vous they were ministering to that interest in the literary style of the 
ancients which had been fostered by the striking growth of their own 
national literature, and by the example and precepts of their great 
countrymen Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. The edztio princeps 
of the zept wwWous is, therefore, due to an Italian, F. Robortello. 
It appeared at Basle in 1554. Its title-page is asfollows: Avovuciov 
Aoyyivov pytopos wepi tw wovs BiBrlov. Dionysit Longini rhetoris 
praestantissimt liber de grandi sive sublimi orationis genere. Nunc 
primum a Francisco Robortello Utinenst in lucem editus eiusdemque 
annotationibus latinis in margine appositis, quae instar commentario- 
rum sunt, iwlustratus. nam ex ws methodus tota libri, et ordo 
qguaestionum, de quibus agitur, omnisque ratio praeceptionum, et alia 
multa cognosci possunt. Basileae, per Loannem Oporinum. In his 
dedication Robortello again calls attention to the fact that the work 
was previously unknown: opus hoc redivivum, antea ignotum, opera 
industriaqgue sua e tenebris in lucem eductum atque expolitum. 

The second issue followed closely on the first. It was that of 
Paulus Manutius, Venice, 1555. Avovvciov Aoyyivov zept 
vous A\oyov. Dionysit Longini de sublimi genere dicendt. In quo cum 
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alia multa praeclare sunt emendata, tum veterum poetarum versus, Jui, 
confust commixtique cum oratione soluta, minus intelligentem lectorem 
Jallere poterant, notati atgue distinct. Apud Paulum Manutium, 
Aldi F., Venetss, 1555. The reference to the inconvenience of 
printing poetry as prose seems to be suggested by what Robortello 
had done the year before. ‘There is little doubt that Manutius 
printed from the Codex Venetus. About Robortello’s source there 
is more uncertainty; most probably it was one of the inferior copies 
of P 2036, either the Mediolanensis or (possibly) the Cantabrigiensis. 
A feature in Robortello’s edition is his marginal analysis (in Latin), 
which is designed to serve as a kind of running commentary, and does 
not preclude an occasional address to the Reader. 

The next edition (Geneva, 1569) is that of F. Portus, a Cretan, 
who was Professor of Greek in the University of Geneva. Oi év ry 
PNTOpLKY TEXVY Kopupator APOwrvios, Eppoyévys, A. Adyyzvos. 
Aphthonius, Hermogenes, et Dionysius Longinus, praestantissimi artis 
rhetorices magistri, Francisct Ports Cretensis opera industriague wlus- 
tratt atgue expoliti. Anchora Lloannis Crispi, M.D.LXIX. The 
separate title-page of the epi vous agrees partly with that of 
Robortello and partly with that of Manutius. 

To the sixteenth century also belongs a Latin translation : 
Dionysit Longini De sublimt dicendi genere. Liber a P. Pagano 
latinitate donatus. Venetiis, 1572. 


XVIIth Century. 


In the seventeenth century appeared the following editions and 
translations :— 


Gabriel de Petra. Acvovvatov Aoyyivov rept tous Adyou 
BiBrtov. Dionysia Longini rhetoris praestantissimi De grandi sive 
sublimi genere orationis. Latine redditus, trmoPécect cuvomtiKais 
et ad oram notationibus aliquot wlustratus a Gab. de Petra, Professore 
Graeco in Academia Lausannenst. Geneva, 1612. 


G. Langbaine. Atovvoiov Aoyyivov pytopos wept vWous 
Noyouv BiBrALov. Dionysiz Longini rhetoris praestantissimi liber De 
grandi loquentia sive sublimt dicendi genere Latine redditus......Lden- 


dum curavit, et notarum insuper auctarium adjunxit G. L. Oxonii, 
1636. 


Anonymous. WDjionysii Longini rhetoris praestantissimi liber 
de grand sive sublimi dicendi genere orationis. A Latin translation 
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forming part of: Degli autor: del ben partlare...... opere atuerse. Ven., 
1643. 

C. Manolesius. Dvzonystt Longini Graeci Rhetoris de sublimi 
genere dicendi libellus, nunc ultimo accurata ac triplicat in Latinum 
exposttione (G. de Petra, D. Pizimentiz, P. Pagant) emissus, et luculenta 
praelectione illustratus, cura ac diligentia Caroli Manolesu Bibliopolae. 
Bonontae, 1644. | 

John Hall. ITLepi vous, or Dionysius Longinus of the Height 
_ of Eloquence rendred out of the originall by J. H. Esg. London, 1652. 
[The first sentence in Hall’s translation runs thus: ‘ When you and I 
(my dear Posthumius Terentianus) had together perused (as you 
remember) Cecilius his book of Height, methought, besides that it 
was not carried on with a greatnesse proportionate to the subject, 
it blanched many unnecessary (? necessary) points, and requited not 
the Reader .with that profit which every diligent Writer ought 
principally to endeavour.’| 

Tanaquil Faber. Déonysii Longini philosophi et rhetoris Wept 
"Ywous libellus, cum notis, emendationibus, et praefatione T. Fabri. 
Salmurit, 1663. 

Boileau. Atovvaoiov Aoyyivov mepi vWous BuBAtov. Traité 
du sublime ou du merveilleux dans le discours. Traduit du grec de 
Longin. Faris, 1674. In the eighteenth century alone this famous 
volume was reprinted more than a dozen times. The following are 
only some of the years in which issues of it have appeared: 1674, 
1677, 1683, 1685, 1689, 1694, 1695, I701, 1702, 1714, 1716, 1718, 
1729, 1740, 1746, 1747, 1768, 1772, etc. 

J. Pulteney. 4 Z7veatise of the Loftiness or Elegancy of Speech. 
Written originally in Greek by Longin; and now translated out of 
French by Mr J. P. London, 1680. 


J. Toll. Acovvoiov Aoyyivov Tlepi "Ywous cai tadXa evpr- 
oKomeva. Dionysit Longint De Sublimitate commentarius, ceteraque 
guae reperirt potuere......Jacobus Tollius e quingue codicibus MSS. 
emendavit, et F. Robortellt, F. Porti, G. de Petra, G. Langbaenii et 
T. Fabri notis integris suas subjecit, novamgque versionem suam Latinam, 
et Galluam LBotlavi, cum egusdem, ac Dacterit, suisque notis Gallicis 
addidit. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1694. 

Anonymous. dz Lssay upon Sublime. Translated from the 
Greek of Dionysius Longinus Cassius the Rhetorician. Compared with 
the French of the Sieur Despréaux Boileau. Oxford, 1698. 
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XVIIIth Century. 


J. Hudson. Aovvoiov Aoyyivov Tept “Yous BuBXiov. 
Dionysit Longini De Sublimitate libellus, cum pracfatione de vita et 
scriptis Longini, notts, tndicibus, et varits lectiontbus. Oxonide, 1710. 


Welsted. Zhe Works of Dionysius Longinus-on the Sublime: 
or, a treatise concerning the sovereign perfection of writing. Translated 
Jrom the Greck, with some remarks on the English Poets, by Mr Welsted. 
London, 1712. 


P. Le Clercq. D. Longinus : Verhandeling over de Verhevent- 
heit en Deftigheit des Styls...... In het Nederduttsch vertaalt door 
P. Le Clercg. Te Amsteldam, 17109. 


Z. Pearce. Atovvalov Aoyyivov Wepi “Yous “Yropvypa. 
Dionysit Longint De Sublimitate commentarius, quem nova versione 
donavit, perpetuis notis illustravit, plurimisque in locis...... emendavit, 
additis etiam omnibus cjusdem auctoris fragmentis, Z. Pearce. Londini, 
1724. A beautiful Foulis edition of this work of Pearce was 
published, at Glasgow, in 1751: Td rod Acovuciov Aoyyivov wept 
vous urouvnpa Lx editione tertia Zachariae Pearce, Episcopi 
Bangoriensis, expressum. 


Hudson. Gori. Boileau. Atovuciov Aoyyivov rept 
vwouvs BiBAlov ‘EAXnvioti cvyypaPGey, cis Pwopaixny, Irate 
knv, Kat TardAukyy mdovyav petappacbev, cvv cxoXrious. Dionysit 
Longini de Sublimi libellus Graece conscriptus; Latino, Ltalico, et 
Gallico sermone redditus, additis adnotationibus. Veronae, 1733. The 
Latin version is by Hudson, the Italian by Gori, the French by 
Boileau. 


Portus. Wetstein. Atovvoiov Aoyyivov Iepi “Yous 
‘Yropvnpa. Dionysit Longint De Sublimitate commentarius, quem 
nova versione donavit, perpetuis notis illustravit, et...... emendavit...... 
VAS SPAREN ae Lditio tertia. Accessit F. Porti Cretensis in Longinum 
commentarius integer, nunc primum editus |by H. Wetstein|. Amste- 
lacdami, 1733. 


A.F.Gori. TZvattato del Sublime di Dionisio Longino. Tradoito 
dal Greco in Toscano da A. F. Gori. Firenze, 1737. [Other issues 
of Gori have been: TZerza ediztone, di note accresciuta. Bologna, 
1748.—L’ Aureo Trattato di Dionisio Longino intorno al Sublime 
Modo di Parlare e di Scrivere. Tradotto dal Greco da A. F. Gort. 
Venezia, 1782.—Di Dionisio Longino Trattato del Sublime. Tradotto 
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...da A. F. Gori. Con note antiche e nuove. Bologna, 1821.—This 
Italian translation, like the French version of Boileau, has in fact 
been reprinted again and again. The same is true of the English 
rendering which follows next on the list, that of W. Smith. ] 

W. Smith. Déonysius Longinus On the Sublime. Translated 
Jrom the Greek with notes and observations, and some account of the 
life, writings and character of the author, by W. Smith. London, 
1739: 

S. F.N. Morus. Dionysius Longinus De Sublimitate ex re- 
censtone Z. Pearcit. Animadversiones interpretum excerpsit, suas et 
novam versionem adjecit S. F. N. Morus. Lipsiae, 1769. 

Oliveira. Dzonysio Longino Tratado do Sublime. Traduzido 
da Lingua Grega na Portugueza por Custodio José de Oliveira. 
Lisboa, 177%. 

J. Toup. Déonysit Longini quae supersunt, Graece et Latine. 
Recensutt, notasque suas atgue animadversiones adjecit Johannes 
Toupius. Accedunt emendationes Davidis Ruhnkenit. Oxonti, e 
Typographeo Clarendoniano: 1778. This volume contains also the 
Lnssertatio Philologica de Vita et Scriptis Longint which was written 
by Ruhnken, but issued under the name of P. J. Schardam. 

J. G. Schlosser. Longin vom Erhabenen. Mit Anmerkungen 
und einem Anhang von J. G. Schlosser. Leipzig, 1781. A German 
translation with some notes and an appendix. 

Bodoni. Atovvatov Aoyyivov rept “Ywous. Parmae in 
aedibus Palatinis. Typis Bodoniants. 1793. This is a beautifully 
printed and most sumptuous edition, with Greek text and Latin 
translation. 


XIXth Century. 


B. Weiske. Dionysit Longini De Sublimitate, Graece et Latine. 
Denuo recensuit et animadversionibus virorum doctorum alitsque sub- 
sidits instruxit B. Weiske. Lipsiae, 1809.—In the English edition 
published in 1820 the most important part of this book—the 
contribution made by Amati to the elucidation of the problem of 
the authorship—is omitted. 

Filinto Elysio (pseudonym of Francisco Manoel do 
Nascimento). Odras Completas de Filinto Elysio. Tomo XT’, 
pp. 298—387, Tratado do Sublime de Longino: traduzido. Faris, 
1819. 
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G. Miller. Acovuciov Aoyyivov repi vous. Dionysit Lon- 
gini de Sublimitate commentarius. Dublin, 1820 (second edition). 


Anonymous. A Literal Translation of Longinus on the 


Sublime. By a Graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. Dublin, 
HO2 1. 


Kowalewski. Longina 0 Gornosd: praektadat 2 Greckiego 
Jozef Kowalewski. w Wilnte, 1823. 


Anonymous. Longinus on the Sublime. A new translation, 
chiefly according to the improved edition of Weiske...... By a Master of 
Arts of the University of Oxford. London, 1830. 


W. T. Spurdens. Longinus on the Sublime in Writing. 
Translated with notes, original and selected, and three dissertations. 
London, 1836. 


D. B. Hickie. Diéonysius Longinus on the Sublime: chiefly 
Jrom the text of Weiske. London, 1838. 


A. E. Egger. Longini quae supersunt. Graece. Fost edit. 
Lipstensem a. MDCCCIX aucta et emendata. Parisits, 1837. 


L. Spengel. Rhetores Graect. Lipsiae, 1853. Contains the 
text of the Ilepi “Yyous in the same volume (vol. 1.) as Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric. 


G. M.A. Pujol. 7Z7raité du Sublime de Longin. Traduction 
nouvelle avec le texte grec en regard et des notes. Toulouse, 1853. 


L. Vaucher. tudes critiques sur le Traité du Sublime et sur 
les éecrits de Longin. Genéve, 1854. 


Otto Jahn. Acovvoiov 7 Aoyyivou rept “Yous. De Sud- 
limitate libellus. In usum scholarum edidit O. Lahn. LBonnae, 1867. 


T. R. R. Stebbing. Longinus on the Sublime. Oxford, 1867. 
A translation with occasional notes. 


H. A. Giles. Longinus. An Essay on the Sublime. Translated 
by H. A. Giles. London, 1870. 


G. Canna. Della Sublimita: libro attribuito a Cassio Longino. 
Tradotto da Giovanni Canna. Firenze, 1871. 


M.J. Moreno. TZyvatado de la Sublimidad traducido fielmente 
del Griego de Dionisio Casio Longino: con notas historicas, criticas y 
biograéficas, y con ejemplos sublimes Castellanos comparados con los 
Griegos citados por Longino. Sevilla, 1882. 
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J. Vahlen. Acovyciov 7 Aoyyivov rept tous: edidit Otto 
Tahn a. MDCCCLXVII: iterum edidit a. MDCCCLXXXVIT 
Toannes Vahlen. Bonnae. 


Henry Morley. Longinus on the Sublime. With an introduction 
by H!. Morley. 1889. Cassell’s National Library, vol. 170. 


H. L. Havell. Longinus on the Sublime: translated into 
English. With an introduction by Andrew Lang. London, 
1890. 


E. Janzon. De Sublimitate Libellus in patrium sermonem 
conversus adnotationibusgue instructus. Upsaliae, 1894. 


C. Hammer. fRhetores Graeci ex recognitione Leonardi Spengel. 
Vol. 1. pars IL, LEdidit C. Hammer. Lipstae, 1894. 


G. Meinel. Dionysios oder Longinos, Ueber das Erhabene. 
Uebersetzt und mit kritischen und exegetischen Bemerkungen versehen 
von G. Meinel. Kempten, 1895. 


In addition to the above editions and translations, the present 
editor has had the advantage of consulting, in the Library of the 
British Museum, MS. notes by Isaac Casaubon (in a copy of 
Robortello’s edition, 1554), by Richard Bentley (in F. Portus’ 
edition, 1569: Bentley mentions on the title page that he had 
collated this edition with Robortello’s and also with ‘codice M*° 
quem commodavit Joh. Moore Episc. Norvicensis,’ the manuscript 
he thus refers to being without doubt the Eliensis: further on, in the 
margin ad loc., Bentley enters his own well-known emendation— 
‘leg. araotpamre.’), by A. Dacier (in the Greek-and-French edition 
of Boileau, 1694), and by Charles Burney (in the editions of 
Pearce 1752, of Morus 1769, and of ‘Toup 1778). 


II. OccasionaL AND PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
XVIIIth Century. 
Jean Boivin de Villeneuve. Remargques sur Longin: par 
Monsieur Boivin, Garde de la Bibliotheque du Roy. Paris, 1700. 


Schurzfleisch. CS. Schursfleischit animadversiones ad Dionysit 
Longini Wepi"Ywous commentationem. Vitembergae, 1711. 


Berger. /. G. Bergeri de naturali pulchritudine orationts ad 
excelsam Longint disciplinam...... commentarius. Lipsiae, 1720. 
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Perrault. Réponse aux réflexions critiques de Mr. Despréaux 
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To this list may be added the following articles by the present 
editor :— | 
American Journal of Philology, 1897, vol. xvitl. 3, pp. 302 
—312. ‘Caecilius of Calacte: a contribution to the history of Greek 
Literary Criticism.’ 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1897, vol. xvu. Part 1, pp. 176 
—188. ‘The Greek Treatise on the Sublime: its Modern Interest.’ 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1897, vol. xvi. Part 2, pp. 189 
—211. ‘The Greek Treatise on the Sublime: its Authorship.’ 


Classical Review, 1897, vol. x1. pp. 431—436. ‘The Quota- 
tion from Geveszs in the De Sublimitate.’ 


Classical Review, 1808, vol. xu. pp. 299—301. ‘Note on a 
Cambridge Manuscript of the De Sublimitate.’ 


Classical Review, 1899, vol. x1. pp. 12—14. ‘The Text of 
the De Sublimitate.’ 


Besides the above editions and other publications, all of which 
have been consulted during the preparation of this edition, there are 
other writings (chiefly translations) connected with the [epi "Yous 
which have not been accessible. Of these the authors’ names in 
chronological order are: Tanneguy le Févre (Saumur, 1633); Pinelli 
(Patavii, 1639); Heineken (Dresdae, 1737); Valderrabano (Madrid, 
1770); Henke (Halis Saxonum, 1774); Lancelot (Ratisbonne, 1775); 
G. Winter (Lipsiae, 1789); Blanti (1802); Glyky (Venice, 1805); 
Fiocchi (Vigeblani, 1812); Siegenbeck (Leyden, 1819); Accio 
(Mediolani, 1830); Tipaldo (Venice, 1834). The translation by 
Glyky is in Modern Greek ; and there is also said to be a Russian 
version. Egger (fzstoive de la Critique chez les Grecs*, p. 432) tells 
us that he knows of two unpublished French renderings. Another 
translation never published is that of Andrew Dudith made as early 
as 1570. 

If proof were needed of the vogue and popularity of the treatise, 
it would be found in the fact that it has been translated into as 
many as twelve languages,—into Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, English, German, Dutch, Swedish, Polish, Russian, and 
Modern Greek. In some of these languages there exist several 
versions, of which some have been reprinted time after time. 

Of Italy it has been said that ‘before the end of the sixteenth 
century Greek had almost ceased to be studied there....All that was 
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virile in humanism fled beyond the Alps*.’ But to the-Ilept “Yous, 
a work of literary criticism addressed to a Roman, the tribute 
of repeated translation has been paid by Italy, itself the birthplace 
of modern literary criticism. The latest Italian version is the 
excellent one in which Canna shows that the proverb ‘traduttore 
traditore’ does not always hold good. In Spain, which may be 
coupled with Italy, there is the even more recent version of Moreno, 
not to mention previous-translations into Portuguese”. 

In France the great popularity of Boileau’s translation made 
the treatise generally known. But it may be doubted whether the 
work has not suffered somewhat from its close association with the 
name of Boileau. Boileau’s outlook was not a wide one. Neither 
as a scholar nor as a man of letters could he do full justice to the 
De Sublimitate, and it was as unfortunate as it was unjust that the 
treatise should come in any way to be identified with the formal and 
absolute in literature. One of its most marked characteristics is its 
exaltation of the freedom of the spirit. ‘To this it owes a freshness 
which belongs exclusively neither to the ‘Ancients’ nor to the 
‘Moderns’ but is perennial. In France Boileau’s version still holds 
its ground, and it is possible that its prestige has discouraged attempts 
to produce a more exact translation. Be the reason what it may, 
France has during the present century contributed less to the elucid- 
ation of the treatise than might have been expected from a country 
of her literary gifts and scholarly -tastes®. 


1 J. A. Symonds, Renatssance in Italy, U1. 543 (First Edition). 

2 An account of the leading features of the treatise has lately been given, from 
the Spanish standpoint, by Menéndez y Pelayo, Hzstortza de las Ideas Estéticas en 
Espatia, pp. go—t1or (edition of 1883). 

3 The translation of the treatise by Boileau, and remarks and reflexions by 
himself and other writers, will be found in vols. 111. and 1v. of M. de Saint-Marc’s 
edition of the Giuvres de M. Boileau Despréaux.—Boileau’s own Lsthétigue is 
characterised by M. Ferdinand Brunetiere in the Revue des Deux Mondes, June 
1889, pp. 662—685. Reference may also be made to the same writer’s L’ Evolution 
des Genres dans Vhistotre de la littérature, cc. iii. and iv.—A suggestive comparison 
between the Rhetorzc of Aristotle and the De Suddimztate is drawn by Fénelon in 
his Premier Dialogue sur Eloquence: ‘Cette Rhétorigue, quoique trés belle, a 
beaucoup de préceptes secs et plus curieux qu’utiles dans la pratique ; ainsi elle 
sert bien plus a faire remarquer les régles de l'art & ceux qui sont déja éloquents, 
qu’a inspirer l’éloquence et a former de vrais orateurs : mais le Sublime de Longin 
joint aux préceptes beaucoup d’exemples qui les rendent sensibles. Cet auteur 
traite le sublime d’une maniére sublime, comme le traducteur (sc. Boileau) l’a 
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Germany, though late in the field, has (through its scholars) 
devoted much attention to the treatise. This is more particularly 
true of the latter half of the present century: in the earlier half 
less was accomplished. In the scientific treatment of the Greek text 
of the De Sublimitate German scholarship easily holds the foremost 
place; no other country has approached it. But it is worthy of note 
that translations of the book have been far rarer in Germany than in 
Italy, France, or England. The more or less professional interest 
taken in it by scholars does not seem to have been shared by a wider 
circle ; and this indifference has not been without its ill effects upon 
scholars themselves, who have been apt to forget that the subject 
_ has its literary as well as its scientific side. In fact, it may perhaps 
be regarded as a weakness in Germany generally that interest in 
literature as literature, in style as style, is not more widely diffused. 
This may be partly explained by the fact that literary criticism has in 
Germany—the country where literature arrived late, during a period 
of reflexion and reason, and among a speculative people—been always 
intimately allied with philosophical criticism. So much is this the 
case that German scholars of the first rank (Theodor Mommsen being 
a conspicuous exception) have found it difficult to forgive the De 
Sublimitate because it is less philosophical than literary. And when 
a German scholar comes to treat of the attitude of the ancients in 
general towards literature, it is natural for him to write a Geschichte der 
Theorie der Kunst bet den Alten, whereas a French scholar, covering 
practically the same field, will entitle his book an Essaz sur l’ histoire 
de la critique chez les Grecs'. Even Schiller, if he produces a tract on 
the Sublime (his Ueber das Erhabene), casts it in a philosophical mould. 
When Edmund Burke, as a young man, issues his Phdlosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautrful, 
Lessing proposes to translate it into German’. And into German it 


remarque ; il échauffe l’imagination, il éleve l’esprit du lecteur, il lui forme le gotit, 
et lui apprend a distinguer judicieusement le bien et le mal dans les orateurs célebres 
de V’antiquité.’-— What Fénelon says as to the inspiring nature of the book may be 
illustrated by the experience of Charles James Fox: ‘I once heard him say that 
he was so idle at Eton that he verily believes he should have made but little com- 
parative progress in the Greek language, had it not been for the intense pleasure 
he received on his first taking up Longinus,’ C. C. Colton, Lacon, 11. 88. 

1 Eduard Miiller and Emile Egger respectively. 

2 Emile Grucker, Histoire des doctrines littéraires et esthéteqgues en Allemagne. 
Vol, 11.: Lessing, p. 159. 
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is duly translated, though not by Lessing himself?. It is more than 
possible that England has lost by her neglect of aesthetic since Burke’s 
time, but it is also quite possible that Germany might gain by paying 
more attention to the precepts, empirical though the study may be 
termed, of literary criticism in the narrower sense’. 

Burke’s Sublime and Beautiful has no manner of connexion with 
the De Sublimitate, if indeed it contains a single reference to it. 
But its title has added to the confusion which already attended the 
use of the term sublime as an English representative of a Latin 
original. It is remarkable that Macaulay, in one of his earlier essays, 
should seem to base an attack upon a quibble of this kind. ‘ From 
Longinus we learn only that sublimity means height or elevation 
(axporns kat é€oyy tis Adywv €or 7a Wy). This name, so commo- 
diously vague, is applied indifferently to the noble prayer of Ajax in 
the /Zad, and to a passage of Plato about the human body, as full of 
conceits as an ode of Cowley. Having no fixed standard, Longinus 
is right only by accident. He is rather a fancier than a critic®,’ 
But Macaulay was hard to satisfy. In the same essay he dismisses 
the plays of Euripides as ‘inexhaustible mines of commonplaces,’ a 
hasty judgment which he lived to repent*. And if he gives no 
quarter to Longinus, neither does he give any to Edmund Burke or 
Dugald Stewart. ‘The origin of the sublime is one of the most 
curious and interesting subjects of inquiry that can occupy the 
attention of a critic. In our own country it has been discussed with 
great ability, and I think with very little success, Bick Burke and 
Dugald Stewart?.’ 

By a singular coincidence of dates, the first critical treatise in the 
English language (Wilson’s 47¢ of Rhetoric) was published in 1553, a 
year before the reappearance (through Robortello’s edition) of the 
last great work of literary criticism bequeathed to the modern world 
by Greek antiquity. Traces of the influence of the De Sudlimitate 
are thus not to be expected in Wilson’s book, but they are absent 
also from the works of the later Elizabethan critics, such as Sidney, 


1 A German translation appeared in 1773. The Zaocoow was published in 
1766, nine or ten years after Burke’s treatise. 

2 In England the province of aesthetic has lately been occupied by Bosanquet’s 
History of Aésthetic and Knight’s Philosophy of the Beautiful, while contributions 
have been made to the history of literary criticism in J. Churton Collins’ Study 
of English Literature, C. E. Vaughan’s /nglish Literary Criticism, and W. B. 
Worsfold’s Principles of Criticism. 

3 Works of Lord Macaulay, V11. p. 662. 4 Jbid. p. 661. 5 Jbid. p. 662. 
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Webbe, and Puttenham. Nor does any mention of the Greek 
treatise occur in Ben Jonson’s Déscoveries. 

The De Sublimitate was, however, edited by an Englishman as 
early as the year 1636; and it was translated into English in 1652, 
some twenty years before Boileau’s version appeared in Francel. 
This last point is important because it is often assumed that the 
De Sublimitate came to England by way of France. It is true, 
however, that in England, as well as in France, the influence of 
Boileau did much to popularise the treatise. Both the translator and 
the translated find a place in Pope’s capacious gallery of critics, 
which includes Aristotle, Horace, Dionysius, Petronius, Quintilian, 
Longinus, Erasmus, Vida, Boileau. The days of Boileau and of 
Pope were the great days of the treatise. It was honoured, strangely 
enough, at a time and amid influences which might have seemed 
alien to its spirit. In our own century it has fallen upon days of 
neglect, in England no less than in France. To Pope and Boileau 
we must therefore revert for a worthy epilogue. It was the preface 
to Boileau’s translation that suggested the last line in Pope’s well- 
known tribute to Longinus :— 

Thee, bold Longinus! all the Nine inspire, 

And bless their critic with a poet’s fire. 

An ardent judge, who zealous in his trust, 

With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just: 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws ; 
And is himself that great sublime he draws. 


Pope had in his mind the historical Longinus of the third 
century ; but whatever the right view as to the authorship may be, 
the eulogy pronounced in the concluding words will not be considered 
extravagant if the term ‘sublime’ be understood to indicate that 
elevation which distinguishes the treatise (and its author) from 
its first page to its last. 


1 Milton, it need hardly be explained, used the Greek original. Towards the 
end of his 7vactate of Education (first published in 1644) he has the following 
passage: ‘And now lastly will be the time to read with them those organic arts 
which enable men to discourse and write perspicuously, elegantly, and according 
to the fitted style of lofty, mean, or lowly. Logic, therefore, so much as is 
useful, is to be referred to this due place with all her well-couched heads and 
topics, until it be time to open her contracted palm into a graceful and ornate 
rhetoric, taught out of the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, 
Longinus.’ 
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INDEX GRAECITATIS 


The thick Arabic numerals refer to a special treatment of the word in question. 


A 

aBreues mpoomwimrev, languescere, sine 
virtobus concidere, nullis viribus tan- 
gere animum, xxix. t. Cp. p. 169. 

dyahma, XXX. I. 

dyav. Tots dyav mAovros, XXXill. 2. 77 
dyav THS Ppdoews ovykor7y, xlil. 1. 
Cp. p» 207: 

ayyavaxrety proprio sensu, xvii. J, XxXil. 
I; metaphorice, xxi. 2. 

ayyeria, zarratio, xliil. 3. 

dyew, abripere auditores, xvVill. 2, XXX. 
I. dyew amr add\ndwv, divellere, xxii. 
3. eis mew et exoracw, evehere ad, 
1. 4. els TeXVLKa TapayyéApara, 27 
artis formam redigere, ii. 1. 6v aogpa- 
helas Ta dvéuara, vel vocabula caute 
usurpat, XVi. 4. 
natura duce, XXXV. 4. 


Pvoikws ayomevot, 


ayenoov, gregatim, catervatim, xxill. 4. 
Cp. p. ‘192. 

dryevves KaKdv, li. 43 Ppdvyua, ix. 3; 
(@ov, XxXxv. 23; vdonpa, PidnOovia, 
xliv. 6. 

ayxivow, anime praesentia, XXXxiv. 4. 

ayxioTpopos, ayxitTpogws, 194. 

aywv, aywriorikds, 194. 

aywvia, contentio, anxtetas, X1X. 2, Xxli. 
4: ) 

adyavicua, certamen ingenii fictum, xiv. 
2.. Cp. dywviorns, XXxv. 2. 

Cp. p- 183. 

aééxacros (vocabulum a Tollio e cod. 


AYWVLOTHS, XXXV. 2. 


Vat. restitutum), zzecorruptus, xliv. 9. 
ddvavéunra, guae non debent disiungi, 
Cp. p. 189. 


GDLATTWTOS, Errore VACUUMS, XXXill. I et 5, 


tnseparabilia, xxil. 3. 


XXXVI. 4. 


adudxutos, adstrictus, verbis non diffu- 
52055 XXXIV «1s 

adogdrepa THs UAns verba, rez gravitate 
infertora, xlili. 1. Cp. tamewdrepov 
THs SAns Urobécews, i. I. 

adpernBoros, 194. Cp. p. 189. 

adporepos, amplior, xl. 4. 

adv pwvevoas (pro 760 dwvovons) vra- 
Kove, e Sapphus carmine, x. 2. 

advvarov (may 76), xv. 8. e Manutii 
coniectura: duvardév praebet P. 

del vel aiei, 181. 

dgndos, aemulatione indignus, neglectus, 
xliv. 8. 

dea, ix. 7. 

GOpba, cuncta, xxxiv. 43 dOpda divas, 
magna orators vis vel facultas, i. 4. 

dO pocuds, 194. 

aiwarovv. nuaTwucvov tOwp, agua san- 
guine mixta, e Thucyd., xxxviii. 3. 

aipeiv. évOev day ex Homero, xxxiv. 4. 
Cp. p. 198. 

aiperbar ayava, certamen suscipere, e 
Demosth., xvi. 2. 

aicxn, dedecora, de verbis humilioribus, 
xlili. 3. Similiter aloxdvar, i.g. de- 
honestare, xiii. I. 

alaxuvTnnés, iv. 4. Cp. p. Igt. 

airetobar pas, 1x. 10. aiTnua, ix. Io. 

airla meyéOous (vill. I), aitiov tous (x. 
1), sublimitatis adiumentum. Tas 
peifovas airtas (sic P), xxxlil. 4. 

aiTtacOat, 1. 2. 

Cp. p. 228: 


aiwy was 6 per eu, postert, xiv. 3; Tod 


Airyn, XXXV. 4. 


TavTos ai@vos déLov, 1X. 3. 
aKatpov TdaOos, ili. 5. 
axatépyacrot évvovat Aeschyli, xv. 5. 
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GKEVTpov Mpoowimrew, s7ue VL corruere, 
Soa he 

akun. émi Evpod dxuns, ex Herodoto, 
SRE De 


3 


akd\aoTos, tmmodicus, xliv. 7. 


> 


akodovdia, rectus verborum ordo, XXil. I. 

akovay, tropice, xliv. 3. 

dxovat (dxkove P), i.g. dxoat, in Sapphus 
fragmento, x. 2. 

dxpa (7). Kar’ &kpas, penitus, xliv. 6. 

akparos, ix. 8, xxxii. 7. 

axpiBea (Xxxxv. 2), TO dkpiBés (xxxill. 2, 
XXXVI. 3), summa cura et diligentia. 
Cp. axpiBds éxmemovnuévor Kparhpes, 
xlii. 2. 

dxpirov wa0os, adfectus immoderatus, 
RRA Ge 

dxpos. ém &Kpov, summe, Xxxiv. 43 Cp. 
Kat GKpov, XXX. I. T@v dkpwy édiec- 

Oat, alta petere, xxxiii. 2. Ta dKpa 
Kat vmrepreTameva, xX. I. 

axpooganrés (7d), ad lapsum proclivitas, 
5,o. Mig 7s 

axpoTns Kat é€0x7 Tis Adywv, Summa 
orationis virtus, i. 3. 

dkpws, XV. 7, XX. I, XXXIV. 2. 

akpwrnpiagew, metaphorice, xxxix. 4; 
itemque e Demosthene, xxxii. 2. Cp. 
Pp- 179, 184. 

ahyndoves db0aruev dicuntur formosae 
mutieres ab Herodoto, iv. 7. 

adéEnua in figurarum usu, Xvil. 2. 

adeEchapuakos NOyos, XVi. 2. aNekipap- 
Maka mAnBous kal TOAUNS MEeTadopwr, 
2O,Oail, 205 

a&dnOwos Oyos opponitur fadzlae, iii. 1. 
Cp. dd7Geva (x. 1), 76 dAnOEs (Xxxiv. I). 

adAnyopia, 190,194. adAnyopiKds oT bu- 
gos Platonis, xxxil. 7. 

ahAnAouxla, mutua contunctto, XXXxVi. 4. 

GAOT pLov mvEevua, Xill. 2. 

adr\dpudos Tdaéts, locus alienus, Xxil. 4. 

dws, vii. I, 1x. 7. 

adoyioTeiv, vatione carere, X. 3. 

. 


x 


anoyws, cemere, XXli. 1, XXXV. 
adoupyys, e Theopompo, xliii. 2. 
ad@vat mapavolas, XXXVi. 2. 
auabhs To\ua, li. 2. 
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dudraxroe évvorat Aeschyli, xv. 5. 

duaprdvew. huaptnudvos, vittiosus, XXxVi. 7 
Ze 

GUapTHuaTL Opponitur apeTH, XXXV. I. 

duaxos Bia, i. 4. Guaxos €pws, XXXV. 2. — 

auBdocGat, metaphorice, xiv. 3. 

aueyéOns, ad sublimitatem non factus, 
XXxlv. 4, xl. 2, eb alii 

auébodos, nulla lege constrictus, ii. 2. 

apméret, 195. 

dweTpov maOos, iil. 5. 

Gpiunros, XXVIll. 4, XXXIV. 2. 

L0Lp0S, XXXIV. 3. 

&uovoos, XXvili. I, XXxXIx. 2. 
226, ; 
dumurtides TOU peyéeOous, sc. "Qxeavod, ix. 

(3. 
auvdpa péyyn, Xvii. 2. 


Cpt vp: 


audiagys éumpynopos, late fusum incen- 


dium, Xil. 4. 
duwuntos, vitio 7mmunts, XXXill. 5. 
avaBah\dueva omdadyxva ex Arimaspeis, 
K. 4. Cpe qpiane: 
dvaBrérew, suspicere, xill. 1, xliv. 8. 
avayerOat, Xv. 7. 
avayKkagev. hvaykacuéva, guae mecesst- 
tas dicere tussit ex tempore, XXil. 2. 
dvaykopayev mpayuata, e Theopompo, 
Cp. pp.) 22hyaeae: 
avarypagetv, Xill. 3. 


" One 


avaywya TKWUMATA, XXXIV. 2. 


> 


avageiv, xliv. 4. 


dvacwypapelv, XXXli. 5. 

dvabewpeiy, vii. 3. dvabewpnors, vii. 3, 
XXII. 2 

dvaipety Thy UrepBorjv, vim hyperboles 
omnem tollere, XXXVill. I. 

dvakaNeto Oat (si lectio sana est), xlii. 2, 
184. 

avakadurTypia, e Timaeo, iv. 5. intell. 
diem (tertium a nuptiis) quo novam 
nuptam facie retecta prodire mos 
erat. 

avakdumrrew, XXXVi. 4. 

avaxlpvac@at, Xx. I. 

dvakpeudoas Tov voby, xxii. 4. 

dvaxukdodv, per anfractum redire, xxii. 1. 

dvahauBavew, 195. 
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dvadnOns, iii. 4. 

ava\\aTTewv, XXXVIil. 2. 

avadoryev, xl. 3. dvddoyov (76), Xxxi. I. 

avaUdpTyTos, XXxil. 8, XXXiil. 2, XXXVI. I. 

dvaupa Tav preBGv, e Platone, xxxil. 5. 

avappirextos trios, vil. 4. 

avaTavda, Opp. 4px], Xi. 1. 

dvateravvivar. davaremTapevoyv meyebos, 

By Sit. 2. 

dvarAdrrecOa TH Wux7, xiv. I. 

dvamvely, xiil. 2. 

avamrvacew, Vil. I. 

dvappnyvuuern éx Babpwv yf, ix. 6. 

dvackoreiy mpos avyds, ili. 1. dvacKo- 
meio Bat, legendo dizwarcare, i. t. 

avdornua, h. e. twa, vii. 2. 

avarérpopa, e Demosth., xxxii. 2. 

GVATOM, XXXii. 5. 

dvarpépe Tas Puxas mpos Ta weyeOn, ix. 
I. dvatpégec Oat, de flammis incendii, 
Mid..4. 

avarpoTyy NauBavew, everti, ix. 6. 

avagpalperos, XXXvi. 2. 

ovapépev, xiii. 1 (e Platone), xiv. 1, 
MXKV. 4. 

avagopd, 195. 

avaxoai, flammarum eructatio, de Aetna, 

Cp. p. 189. 

avdpamodifew, metaphorice, xliv. 9. 


MeKV. 4, 


; , ese 
avéyKAnTOs Gvyypagpevs, XXxXill. 1. 
avecOwNorroov eva [LeTPA, XiV. I. 


197. 


dvewheio Ban, Xii. 4. 


Cp. p. 


aveEdderrros py hun, memoria indelebilis, 
xxx. 3. 

averraig@nros, active, iv. I. 

avVETLOTATWS, XXXili. 4. _Cp. p. 192. 

Cp. p.- 192. 

avnOomoinros, xxxiv. 3. Cp. p. 200. 

avOpwreia pois, XXxix. 3. 
Te€la, XXXiil. 3. 


dvepudriaros, ii. 2. 


Ta avOpw- 

Ta avOpwmrwa, ix. 10. 

avOuTravTav, vicissim aliquod dictum re- 
Pemere, XVili. 1,2. Cp. p. 189. 

avotxevov, xliii. I. 

dvoukovounra, XXxili. 5. 

GVTAYWVLOTHS, Xili. 4. 

dvTavoizat Ta Sumatra Tots Kepauvots, 
Xxxiv. 4. Cp. p: 189. 
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avrTidiativecOar mpos Thy mwelOw, Xvil. 
1. 

dvrikpus, plane, ill. 4. 

avTimeOioracbar eis mpoowmov, mutata 
persona induere aliam, XXvil. f. 

avTiuerdbeots mpotwmruv, Xxvi. I. 

avrimepiictac Oot, XXXViil. I. 

avriamacbar THOE KaKeice, xxii. I. Cp. 
pp. 192, 236. 

avTigupmaxeloOat, ViCtssim 1uVare, XVil. 
fig (CDs (oe Kc 

avTtTaTTec Oat, Ix. IO. 

avTiTiuao bat, Xxxiil. 5. 

avrop0adpety rabect, oculos (anim) ob- 
vertere adfectibus, XXXIV. 4. 

avTwhetv. Adgous avTwOoupévous, xlill. 2. 

aéia. Kara THY déiav, ix. Q. 

a&lofavpmacTos, XXXV. 4. 

aELOviKOS Gywr, Xill. 4. 

dévom@ieria, Xvi. 2. 

agiwua fere idem quod twos, viii. 1, 
BOONE Be 

dopioros mAovTos, xliv. 7. 

amdyewv, Xvill. 2. 

adrabavarifew, xvi. 3. 

amabésrara, positum adverbialiter, xli. 
f. , 

amaTetoOat, Posct, 1. I. 

amakuy, ix. 15 et (e coniect. Manutii) 

Cp. p. 189. 


amad\dtTeg Oat, i. 3. 


ibe, Ue 


amahds. é€& amadwv éTt ppovnuatuwv, tam 
inde usque a pueritia (ut Terentii ver- 
bis utamur), xliv. 3. 

amappnoltactov, 76, servilis formzdo et 
taciturnitas, xliv. 4. 

amas. €& dravTos, Vill. 3, XXxili. I. Cp. 
p- 188. 

admaoTpamret, xii. 3 (e coniect. Bentl.). 
Cpa peai7s 

amavénos, vii. 3. Cp. p. 189. 

dmeikewv. ameouvia Takes, locus tncom- 
modus, XXil. 4. 

QMELKOTWS, XV. II. 

ameipyew, x. 6. Cp. p. 173. 

amelpwv, 7mmensus, XXiil. 2 (e scr. quod. 
iMe:,) 


amepydvecOar Ti eEox7jv, X. 3. amep- 
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yaouévos xpvods, xiii. 2 (e Theo- 
pompo). 

amepelde pos avTa TA MpoTwmMa, XXVi. 2. 

amepiopioTos, Xvi. 1, xliv. 6. 

amnvys weTapopd, dura metuphora, xxxii. 
7. 

aTHXHMA weyarodpocvyys, ix. 2. 

amidava, ix. 14. 

amiotla ) Ka’ avro0, xxxviil. 2. 

dmdavys doKnots Kal xphows, ii. 2. 

GamaAWS, XVill. I, XXXIX. 2. 

GMO, 1a 35 Vile’ 4s, Xe 35) ous, Xin 2yet 
passim. 

amoyevvav, metaphorice, xv. II. 

AMOOELKTLKOV, TO, XV. IT. 

adder elopépe Umép, xvi. 2. 

amodéxeoOa, Xxxii. 4. 

amod.dovat, XXXix. T. 

amodldpackewv €x Twv bWndorépwv eis TH 
Tatrewdrepa, xlili. 3. 

amobappelv, magna confidentia uti, Xxxii. 
8. 

amobeobv, 22 deorum numerum referre, 
XV1. 2. 

amoOnpiotc bat, efferarz, xvii. 1. 

amotxecOar (pro imper. amoixece), ex 
Hecateo, xxvil. 2. 

amoxetoOau, ill. 5. 

dmoxpUmTTew TET@ HwTi avT@, xvii. 2. 

Cp! p- 180: 


amé\avos TpaTegav, xlill. 4. 


amokUNuoua, xl. 4. 

admoNcbaivew peyddwr, ili. 3. Cp. p. 
245. 

amoNvewv, verbum dubium, xxi. 2. 
leg. amodd\ver. Cp. p. 179. 

admoém)ous, sc. Graecorum a Troia, xv. 7. 


fort. 


dopos vv, 1x. 10. 

amoppeltv, € mentoria effiuere, XXXiil. 3. 
améppnTa jwépn, SC. TOU gwmarTos, xlili. 5. 
qmoppo.at, effluvia, xill. 2. 

Cp. p: Tor 

Cp =p 


amooktdfew, XVli. 3. 

amooTpépew, XXii. 2, XXVil. 3, 
175. 

amroarpopy, 195. 

amore\ely, ferei.q. move, XXV1. 3, XXViii. 
1, XXiX. 2, Xxxix. 2. Cp. amoreNeorixd 
pmeyadnyoplas, xvi. I. 

dmérouos, Xii. 4, XXVil. I, XXXIX. 4. 
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amotpaxuvduevov, 7b, asperitas et vehe- 
mentia, XXi. I. 

amroTUTWots, Xill. 4. 

dropatvecOat, i. 2, ii. 3, xxxii. 8. 

amoxerevetOat, xiii. 3. Cp. p. I19r. 

amoxpn, Xxxii. 6. 

aroxpwvTws admodddvar vmép TOS, XXXiX. 
I. 

amoxp&oa mists, XXXixX. 3. 

amdpuxos, xlii. 3. Cp. p. 189. 

dmrpaktov ckOTos, ix. 10. 

amperes TH mpoo ber, tndecorum adspecti, 
xliii. 3. 

amplé, xili. 2. 

ampdoattos dewdrns, cmaccessa vis et vehe- 
mentia, XXXIV. 4. 

apaos avAwy, xxxii. 5 (e Platone). 

dparwpara, x. 7. Cp. p. 174. 

apyeiv mpds TL, ix. 10. 

apyos, XXXiv. 4. 

apéoKkeoOat, Xxxili. 4. 

apeTy, virtus orationts guaevis, xi. 1, 
xxxv. I, et alibi; summa excellentia, 
XG 

dpioTevs, Xvi. 2. 

apiorivdny éxkadalpev, x. 7. 

apkely. npkéaOnv, contentus essem, ix. 4. 

apwddtos, Xil. 5. 

appovia \oywv, verborum lenis compositio, 
XXKIXs iopee 

aptiws, paulo ante, xi. 3. 

apxeTutov yevécews oTOLXELOY, il. 2. 

doeBetv eis Tov “Epuhy, iv. 3. 

doemvos, V. 1, X+ 7, Xie 

Ta wept doxov apud Homerum, 

ix. as 


ackés. 


dorarov mvedua, ventus instabilis, xxi. I. 
doTetos, XXXiv. 3. aoTetiouol, XXxiv. 2. 
AgTHPLKTOS, li. 2. 
aovyyvworos, iil. I. 
agUUdwyvos, Vil. 4. 
acivvdera, 195. 
actvOeros, x. 6. 
dopadhs, xxxili, 2. Similiter dopddeca 
s.v. dye supra. 
aoxnuovery, iii, 5, iv. 17. Cp. p. ror. 
acxnuwyv NOyos, xiii. 6. 
aratia, Xx. 2, 3. 
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a? oe 


ee ee 


ATT, 


arap 67 Kal, ix. 12. 

GreANS, XIV. 3, XXVii. 3. 

aruos évOeos, de oraculo Delphico, xiii. 2. 

dToAMOS, XV. 3. 

arovelv, Xi. 2. 

drra. upi’ arra, xxxii. 6. 

Paasticot, XxXxiv. 2. Cp, pp. 182, 245. 

aruxéorara, adverbialiter positum, 
EMAL. 5s 

aruxia, ix. 7. 

avyn. mpos avyas avackorety, iii. 1. 

avdddns, andax, cnsolens (in hyperbatis): 
mx. 3. 

avdvyevns cvoTacts, Vill. I. 

avéyjos, 195. Cp. p. 179. 

avénriKd, Xi. 2. 

avénrik@s Néyewv, XXXVIli. 2. 

aiviravdpos, xliv. 6. 

avrdpkys, xlill. 4. 

avrixa, 195. 

avrédev, 195. 

abrb0., hoc ipso locos. non multo postea, 
avd Es 

AUTOVOMOS, Il. 2. 

dgaipetv, iv. 3, Xxl. 2. 

APaTOS, XXXIV. 2. 

dpédeca, 195. 

) dperot, beluae e claustris emissae, xliv. 
to. Cp. dgedetoa zbzd. 

adicracbat, Xxxiv. 3. 

dopia, xliv. I. 

ddopivecba, pronuntiare, 
Vill. 4. 


asseverare, 


dopos mpos Tt, iv. I. 
dxapt TéAos ex Herodoto, xliii. t. 
axdvs, caligo, ix. 10; Tristitia, persona 
ap. Hesiodum in Se. H., ix. 5. 
axpavros, de divino numine, ix. 8. 
dxpt viv, XXXVi. 2. ; 
awopnri, xxiii. 1. Cp. p. 192 n. 
dwWuxos, Xvi. 3. 

B 


BdOos, 171, 195. 

Babpov. €k Ba Opwy, ex imis fundamentzs, 
tO. 

Batvew év pvOu@, xxxix. 2; éml uaxpod 
To mpwrov puOmod BEBnKe, XXXiX. 4. 
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Baxxeia TGV NOywr, Xxxil.7. Cp. p. IgI. 

Bakxevery proprie ap. Aeschylum, xv. 
6; tropice, iii. 2. 

Baxxevpa. Kav Bakxedmact vnpew avay- 
katov, xvi. 4. Cp. p. 226. 

Bdpos coniunctum cum ioxvs, Kparos et 
similibus, xxx. 1. 

Bacavifew, forguere, vim imferre, de 
dura compositione verbi, x. 6. 

Baos puOmov, xxxix. 2. 

BiagecPar, xxxiv. 3, xli. 2. 

Bioroyew, nwarrare de rebus e vita com- 
muni petitts, ix. 15. Cp. p. 189. 

Glos, Vil. F, XXXVI. 2, xliv. 6. 

Bdevos wovros, periphrasis ad ridendum 
Platonem facta, xxix. I. 

BpaBevew, eubernare, xliv. 9. 

BpaxvavAraBa, xli. 3. 


Tr 


yadpov TL avdorTnma, Vil. 2. 

yelTviady TWL, XXXVil. I. 

yeXolos, XXXIV. 3. 

yédws, eius definitio, xxxvill. 5. 

yevvatos, Vill. I, 43 ix. 13 Xv. 83 XXxXil. 4. 

yevvay, ii. I, V. I, Vil. 2, XViil. 2, xllil. 2. 

yevynrikov Noyou évvdnua, Xv. I. 

yévos: év TH yéver ToUTW, ut Lat. iz 
hoc generé, Xxil. 3. 

yivecOa. yevécOw pas, e Moyse, ix. 9. 

ywwoKkew, 7udicare, Xil. 4. 

yAagupos, 193, 196, 209. 

YAUKUTYS, XXXIV. 2. 

yAwrroKonov, 196. 

ious, opp. vd0os: xxxix. 3, xliv. 7. 

yovimos, Vill, I, XXxl. I, xliv. 2. 

your, 196. 

yur ovpmevos Taprapos, ix. 6. 

yo éuuxos Taos, e Gorgiae dicto, 111. 
epi. 220. 


A 


datuovios, ix. 5, 83 XXXlll. 5; XXXV. 2. 
Samoviws, praeclare, xlill. I. 
OakTuNKos puOuds, XXXIX. 4. 
Tes. 


Cp; .p- 


damavny, xliv. II. 
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dé pleonast. in ofrw dé post ws s. wamep, 
il. 2; post complura verba arcte 
cohaerentia, xl. 2. 

OéduKke, XVil. 2. 

devdds, ii. 1. Cp. p. 187. 

dely GAlyou, xix. 1, XxXii. 8; deity pKpod, 
KWo: 

dewds, ix. 53 X. 1, 4, 6; xv. 8; xxii. 33 
XX Val. 2): 

dewdrns, dewodv, detwwots, 196. Cp. 
p- IgI. 

dexagerOa, dexacuol, xliv. 9. 

déos (e coniect. Victorii), x. 4. 

decuos mepikeluevos Tots cwuacr (Tov 
Ilvyuaiwy), xliv. 5. deou@ Tis apuo- 
pias, Xi. Te. 

decpwrnprov Yuxy7ns philosophus quidam 
dicebat servitutem: xliv. 5. 

To devTEpov, XXXIlil. 5. 

Snrovv. Ta dednrwpéva, guae hactenus 
exposita sunt, xxxii. 6. 

SnuLovpyNua, Xill. 4. 

Anuoobevixos et Anwoobéveros, xii. 5, 
XXXIV. 2. 

Onuwons, 191, 196. 

diaBaivew, xl. 4. 

diaBadrew, xliil. 2. 

dud-yvwots, Vi. 2. 

Suaypapy, descriptio, xxxil. 5. 

dvadoparifecOa, xill. 4. 

diadoxas (kara), Per vices, xil. 4. 

duaipew, Slapua, diapows, 196. 


devTEpos. 


OvakAémrew, Xvi. 4. 


SvakAnpovouetaOat, xii. 4. Cp. p. 189. 
OvakomrTewv, X1X. 2. 
duaxpiBobv, xvi. 1. Cp. p. QI. 


diadavOdvew, xvii. I, XXXVill. 3. Cp. 
p- 191. 

Ovadelrew, XXXViil. 5. 

SuaAAATTELW, XXVIl. 3. 

Svapapravew, viii, 2, xxxil. 8. 

SuaméAANEW, XXVIl. 2. 

Oudvoww, XXXV. 3, XXXIX. 4. 

OvarraTadoOat, ii. I, Vili. 4. 

Ovatrovety, elaborare, xiv. I. 

Ovatropeiy, ii. 1, V. I, XXXili, 1, XXX1X. 3. 

Svampémew, Xiv. I. 


Cp. pp. gr, 2 


SramrTvooew, XXX. I. 
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didrrwats TOU NOyou, XXii. 4. 

didarupov (74), ardor, vehementia, xii. 3. 

diaproreverOa, contendere, certare, xiil. 
4- Cp. p. 189; 


diapmwagev, xil. 4. 





Ovacm@ay, XxvVil. 3. 

diudoracw NapBave, scindz, ix. 6. - 
didornma, ix. 4, 5; xl. 2. Cp. dralpew. ‘aq si 
dtacupuds, 197. diacvpew, xxxii. 7. a 
dvariPevat, ix. 10, Xiv. 2, XXXiv. 2. 
dvaTvmwors, 197. 

diauyes petOpov, XXXv. 4. 

Ovaépew mpds TL, xliii. 4. 

dvagopelv, 1. 4. 

diaxarav, XXXIX. 4. 

diaxAevatew, XXxix. 4. 

dddoxev Opaua, ex Herodoto, xxiv. 1. 
diddvar, Aermittere, XXVil. 2. 

dueEtévat, ailigenter pertractare, XV. I. 
dueEodeverv, a ve proposita dicendo aber- 
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vare, XXXIV. 2. 
dinynuatixn est Odyssea, Ilias dpaua- 
TUKH 3 1X. oe 
dujkew mpos Tov ai@va, xliv. 9, Cp. 
p>) 1m 2 
duioravat, vill. 2, Xxiil. 2, XXiv. I. ‘* 
dikatos. dtkala dovdAela, xliv. 3, 5. £ 
diuxacrnptov, tropice : xiv. 2. , 
Sixny (modo, ritu), i. 4, xxxii. 1. Cp. 
p. 187. : 


66, xil. I. Cpa pega 

diolxer Oat, X. 3. 

dcomadifew, intransitive, XXXlil. 4. 

Ovoonmeia, XV. 7. 

dvd7t pro Ort, vil. I. 

duoXeTEVELV, XXXIl. 5. 

duoragev, xxviii. 1. Cp. p. 1QI. 

dix dperot, xli. I. 

doxiuiov yyevoews, e Platone, xxxii. 5. 

dogoxoretvy, 197. Cp. p. 169. 

dopumopixy olknors, e Platone, xxxii. 5. 

dovAaywyew, metaphorice, xliv. 6. 

dovAomperh ppovety Kali émitndevew, ix. 
3. -Cp. tater 

dovAove@ar, xv. Q. 

dpaparikoy Kal évaywvoy opponitur diy- 
ynuMaTikw, IX. 13. 

dpaccetOa, ex Herodoto, xliii. 1. 
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- éyx0mwv, ix. I, xiii. 2. 
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‘Opimws, xliv. 1. 


dvety, 1. I. 

SUvapes, Vill. I, XXXIV. 4. 
dvodarmovety, ix. 7. Cp. p. 189. 
ducezéaeurros pynLN, Vil. 3. 
dvcKoNos Kare~avaorasts, Vii. 3. 
dvaAnTTOY, Vi. I. 

duoceB7s els, iv. 3. 
dvopudAakToraros, iii. 3. 

Swpnrds, 1x. I. 


E 


eyy0s EKOTATEWS, TA, XXXVili. 5. 

éykataPioby Ty pabupia, xliv. 11. 

éykaranelrew TH Stavoia, vii. 3. 

eyKaraTarrew, x. 7, xlili. 3. 

éyKeneverOau, i. 2. 

éykdelev, xliv. 5. 

éykorn, xli. 3. Cp. p. 184. 

€yKpUTTEW, XV. II. 

Cp. p. 191. 

EYKWULATTLKOS, Vill. 3. 

eYKMmLoV, Vill. 3, XVi. 3, XXXVili. 2. 

édapos, metaphorice, vili. 1. 

edpacov wéyeOos, xl. 4. Cp. p. I9gI. 

€0igew, solere, ix. 10. Cp. p. 179. 

elye, 1. 4. 

elOorrotia, xvill. 1. Cp. pp. 192, 197. 

eldos, 197. Cp. p. 176. 

el6wdov, 1X. 5, XXXIX. 3. 

elOwXo7rovetv, elOwdotrotia, 197. 
IQI. 

eikalos, il. 2. 

eiky, Xliv. 12. 


Cpe ip. 


_eixovoypagpe’, x. 6. Cp. p. 192. 


eikés, 76, xliv. 3. 

eik6rws, lll. 5. 

eikwv, 197. 

eipnvn, 7) THS oiKoupévns, xliv. 6. 
Pp: l4 

eipuds, Xxll. I. Cp. p. 192. 

cioBoN}, ix. 9, XXViil. 2, XXXvViil. 2. 

elomparres Oat, XXxxil. 4. 

elapéperv, xvi. 2. 

Bingy it 1, Wi. 5, XVi. 4, XX. 3. 

éx, 188. 

éxBalvewy, xliv. 3. 

éxBodry, XxXxiil. 5. 
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exOavuagery, xliv. 8. 

exOevagew, xliv. 7. 

éxxabalpew apiorlvdnv, x. 7. 
éxNauBavew, x. 3. 

ExNeyew, X. I, Xili. 3. 

€xNoyn, Vill. I, X. I, XXX. I. 
exvegOau eis TL, 1x. 15. Cp. p. 188. 
Exuadety rapa Twos, ii. 3. 

EKOVTLA AUAPTHMATA, XXXIil. 4. 
éxmadea, XXxVill. 3. Cp. p. 189. 
éxarlrrew, iv. I, XIX. I, XXXVIli, 5. 
ExTANKTLUKOS, XV. II. 

ExmAnéts, 1. 4, XV. 2. 

Cas piaor 


EKMANTTEW, X11. 5, XXXV. 4. 


éxmAnpovr, xl. 4. 


EKTVELY, Vill. 4. 
ExTrovely. €KTrETOVNLEVOL 
Theopompo, xliii. 2. 


KpaTnpes, e 


éxTuOévat, XXXViill. 2. 


Cp: p, 1192. 
EKTPAyWOEV, XV. 3. 


EKTLLGY, Xliv. 7. 


éxTpiBew, xliv. 3. 

expaiverv, ix. Q. 

Expépew, i. 4, 1X. 3, XIX. 2, Xxxii. 7. 

expréyeoPat, xil. 3. 

éppwv, Xxxix. 2. Cp. p. 191. 

éxgunos, xv. 8. 

eAaGTTWMA, XXxil. 8. 

éX\avvew, XXXil. I. 

éNeyKTLKOS, 1. 4. 

éNéyxew, ll. 2, XXXVI. I. 

éheyxOS, XXXIl. 4. 

éneuepia (lectio fortasse vera), XxXxix. I. 
Cp! sp. 283. 

€devdepos, xliv. 9. 

é€uBoAn, XX. 3. 

EuBpibets Evvovat, ix. 3. 

éumradys, Vill. 4, XV. 9. 

éumrady, xlili. 3. 

éurerpia, 1. 4. 

EWIELpOS, Vil. 3. 

Eutreprexoueva, Vill. I. 

éuminmrew eis Twa, cadere in aliquem, 


inesse posse alicuz, ix. 4. Cp. p. 
IgI. 
éumdews ay@vos, xxvi. 3. Cp. p. 194. 


éumvely, XV. 2. 
éumodigew, xix. 2, XXl. 2. 
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éumrovety, X. 7. 
éumpaxros, 197, 
eumpoodev, xxil. 2. 

EUPavioTikds, XXXi. I. 

éupacts, X1X. 2. 

é€udepomeva, 197. 

éudpoupov, Td, xliv. 4. 

éudpwv, Vi. 3. 

é€upvew, V. I, XXXV. 2. 

éugutot avOpwrros N6vyol, XXX1X. 3. 
éupvxos; iii. 2 (dictum Gorgiae), 


Cp. p. 174. 


XXXIV. 4. 
ev, Vill. I, Xxxil. 1; Cp. p. 188. 
évarywvios, evarywviws, 194. 
évadnbés, 70, xv. 8. Cp. p. 189. 


évd\Aaéts, XXill. I. 

évaNaTTew, XXil. 1, XXXVIll. 2. 

évdpyeta, 191, 197. 

évapyns, XV. 7, XXXl. I. 

éevadavivecOat, xvil. 2. 

évdelxvucOat, xill. 2. _ 

évdcddvat, XXX1X. 2, xli. 2. 

évédpat dtaOnkar, xliv. 9g. 

eveivar. ws évinv, quantum fiert poterat, 
xlill. 5. | 

évépynua, 198. 

EVEPYOUMEVA, XXV1. 2. 

évdev ehwv, 198. 

evOévee, 1. 3. 

évOeos, xill. 2, XVill. I. 

évOovoray, ill. 2.. Cp. p. 192. 

évOovo.acmos, XV. I. 

évOovatacTiKos, Vill. I, 4. 

EVLKa, Singularza numero grammatico, 
SKM. sy KTV Te 

évvénua, xv. I. 

évvowd, iX. 2, XV. 5, XXVIil. 3. 

evorns, Xi. 3. 

€vovv, XXii. 3, XXiV. I. 

évonpatvery, iv. 4. 

évotrapyavour, 198. 

évrdad.ov, 198. 

évTubévat, Xvi. 3, XXX. I, XXXIX. 2. 

évrixrewv, xvi. 3, xliv. 7. 

évTpexns, Xliv. I. 

évTpoos, XXX1X. 3. 

évruyxavew, i. I. 

évrutovv, x. 6. 
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_€maweros, XXXi. I. 


eet? 


évimrvia Aids dicuntur mugae optime 
Scriptoris: 1X. 14. 

éfarpetv, Xi. 2. t 

éfaxovewv, XXill. 4. 

é£apaupodv, xvii. 2. 

édrrecbac Kkbdwvas, adnexa tintinna- 
bula habere, xxiii. 4 (cp. p. 202). 

é£eyelper Oar, XxVi. 3. 

é£eueiv mpds ovpavdy, e fragm. Aeschyli: 
lil. I. ‘ 

é£epyagerOa. ékelpyaora:orémos, tracta- 
tus et ditudicatus est locus, ix. 8. Cp. 
p. 229. 

éfépecpa, xl. 4. 

€&7s, XXXIll. 5. 

&&ts, xliv. 4. 

éfiordvat, iii. 5, xx. 3 (e Demosth.). 

é£ouanifew, ix. 13, XXL. I. 

€f0xX7], 1. 3) X- 7. 

éfoxos, XVil. 3. 

éfuBpiouéva, xliii. 5. Cp. p. 19i. 

é&wev, vil. 1, XXil. 4, XXXili. 4. 

éfwvetoAar, XXXVi. 2. 

émayew, XXXV. 2, XXXix. 2, xl. 2. 


Cp. p. 189. 


éradXov, xliv. 3. 
ETQLVETLKOS, Vill. 3. 


éraiper Oat, Vil. 2. 





éTAKUGoAL, Xili. 4. 
émadAndos, iX. 13, XX. 2, XXXIl. 5, — 
Cp. p. 193. 
€mavaykafgewv, XXVil. I. 
émavapopd, Xx. 2, 3 (cp. p. 195). 
émavOetv, XXX. I. 

éravlévat, Xill. I, XXXVil. I. 


XXKIV. 4) Slings 


ETavw, 1. 4. 

émappbdros, XXXiv. 2. 
émeyelpew, XXili. 1. 

érelyer, 198. 

émeo dye, Xi. I. 

émevotévat, xliv. 7. 
€recoxukANero Oat, Xi. I. 
érevobdta, ix. 12. 

émexrelvew, XXVill. 3, XXXIX. 4. 
éredrrifew, xliv. 2. 

émépxeoOat, xlill. 4. 

éréxew, 198. 

él, i. 2, xxxix. 4, xlill. 6, etc. 


| 


Il. INDEX 


émiBaots, Xi. I. 

émiBdérev, ix. 6. 
€m(BoA}, XXXV. 3. 
émiBovdry, XVil. I. 


 émvyévynpa, 198. 


ETUVWWOKEW, XXX1. I, XXX. 3. 

émderxTeKds, Vili. BeSE. (5. | XXXIV. 3 
(cp. p. 198). 

émdéétos, XXXIV. 2. 

émdéxegOat, ill. I, Xxil. 2. 

émidoots, i. I. 

eTUgNTelv, X. 3, XV. 2. 

emtkatiew, xliv. 10. Cp. p. 185. 

émikatpos, XVili. 2. 

€mikel wea, SC. CKMUMATA, XXxiv. 2. Cp. 
pe FS2. 

émlknpos, xxix. I. Cp. p. IgI. 

emixivduvos, ii. 2. Cp. p. 191. 

émixoupla, Xvil. 2. 


émikpareiv, XViil. I, Xxxix. 3. Cp. p. 
1gI. 

émixpively, Xll. 4, XXXVI. 4. Cp.. p. 
Igt. 


émikptows, Vi. I, XXXIll. I. 

émidoyigferOat, il. 3. 

émtNoyos, ix. 12, xii. 5 (cp. p. 199). 

émiuov”", 199. 

érif.ovos, Xil. 4. 

érwonrtkds, iv. I. 

émivoww, 1. 2, XXXV. 3. 

érrimedov, xVii. 3. 

émurveto@at, xill. 2. 

émimvo.a, xiii. 2. 

émumohagev, xi. I. 

émimpoobe Tit, obtegere, XXXii. 2. 
Pp. 193- 

emimpooriBévat, xliv. I. — 

€mippwots, li. 2. 

émitkémrTeg@at, ii. 2, Vii. I. 

ETLOKOTEL, Vil. 3. 


Cp: 


émigkoTeiaOat, XXXV. 4. 

émioTHun Kabapa, vi. I. 

émustoAn, epistula Laconica, e poeta 
quodam, xxxviil. 5. Cp. p. 244. 

emuotpépew, xii. 3, xxvii. 3, XXxi. I. 
Cp. p. 175. 

emiouvaryeg Oat, xxiv. I. 

emiguvdedepéva, xli. 3. 
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émutvOects, x. I, xl. I. 

émiouvTiBévar, X. 7, XXXill. 4. 

ETLTVOT PEPE, COgere in UNUM, XXIV. 1. 

émiopadys, XXxill. 2. Cp. p. Ig. 

émitacs, exaggeratio, XXXViil. 5. 

EmiTNOevev, 1X. 3, XVill. 2. 

émiTnoeupa, XXX. I. 

émiTidecAat, Xv. 3. 

ETLTOAMGY, XV. 5. 

ETLTUXNS, XV. 3, XXIl. I, XXXI1. 4. 

émiruxia, V. 1. 

emupavera, xv. 6. 

émipépew, Vill. 2, XXXIX. 4. 

éemipbéyyer Oat, ix. 5. 

émipNréyelwv, XXXV. 5. 

érigopov eis Tt, guod ad rem conducit, 
Ve. 

émipwveiv, iv. 3. 

émixapts, Xxxiv. 3. Cp. p. 191. 

émxerpetv, x. 6, XXXIV. 3. 

emixelpnots, 199. 

EmotKoOOMNols, XXX1X. 3. 

émotkovopiia, xi. 2. Cp. p. 189. 

EToKéNAEW, lll. 4. 

émopéyer Oat, XXXIV. 2. 

ros, versus metricus, x. 6. 

épavos, 191,199. épavisew, xx. I. 

dpya, Xxli. I, XXill. 3, XXXVIll. 5. 

épydgecOat, xliil. 6. 

€pnuotcOa, de mari recedente, ix. (3. 

épunveta, elocutio, v. I, xlili. 3. 

Epunvevrikd, Ta, XXill. I. 

épvxewv, x. 6. Cp. p. 173. 

Epwrnots, 199. 

Epwrikai maviat, X. I. 

ETEPWOL, 1X. 2. 

evBounia, li. 3. Cp. p. 191. 

ev-yéveia, urbanitas et elegantia, XxxiV. 2. 

evryev 7s, iil. 3, XXxix. 4, xiii. 6. 

evepyeota, beneficentia, i. 2. 

evepyeTetvy, 1.2. Cp. p. 244. 

eUNXOS, XXIV. 2. 

evOvvas Uréxew, XIV. 2. 

evOUs, xxix. 4, xli. 1, xlil. 2. 

EVKAMIS, XXXIV. 2. 

eVkatagppbynrov, TO, ili. 2. 

eUkeva, xiii. 4. Cp. p. 226. 

evOyws, XXXVill. 4. 
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eUMENELA, XXVili. 2, XXXiX. 3. 

eUmddaoTpov, 76, xxxiv. 2. Cp. p. 189. 

evmiveca, 189, 199. Cp. p. 193. 

eVTOpLoTOS, XXXV. 5. 

eVoTOXOS, XXXiV. 2. 

evreNiouds, extenuatio rerum, xi. 2. 

eUpopos pds 71, xliv. 1. 

épamrecOat, i. 1, iv. 5, XXxix. 3. 

épeorws, xxii. 2. Cp. p. £79. 

epnovvew, 199. 

Epiévar, Dermittere, xii. 4. 

€gixrés, xxxix. 1. Cp. p. 191. 

Epopuay, ix. 5. 

éxec me Oadua, xliv. 1. exw evpeir, 
xliv. 7. Ndyos exer, fama tenet, fertur : 
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MOLOS, Wille E,) Xe Tis KK 

Tokoe.ons, XV. 5. Cp. p. 189. 

joNeEuos, tropice, xliv. 6. 

moNTeia, Xill. I, xliv. 3. 

TONTEVELV, XVI. 2, 4. 

ToNTLKOs, 206. 

ToANAXH, Xil. 3. 

ToANOTTHMOPLOV, XXXVI. 2. 

ToNvEpyov, XV1. TI. 

moNvicTwp, iv. 1. 

ToNvpoppia, XXX1X. 3. 

mwoNvTAnGera, XXXIl. I. 

ToAuTpocwmov, TO, XXVii. 3. 

ToNvTTWTos, 206. 

moNuTédewa, Xliv. 7. 

to\Ug@wvos, 206. 


TOMTMLKOS, Vill. 3. MOMMLKS, XXXil. 


en 
° 


mopiferOat, vi. I, XXXVI. 4. 

mopya, e Timaeo, iv. 5. 

topo, e Platone, xxxli. 5. 

moppw, iv. 7, XVil. 3. 

WOCOTNS, ii. 2, Xil. I. 

jWoTapol TupOs, XXXV. 4. 

MAaywd, la gy iil. I, Xia yu XXXVAlls 64, 
Klis 2s 

Mpayyarever Oar. WemparyUaTEVTAL, XVI. 3. 

TpayKMaTia wiKpad, XXX. 2. 

mpayywarikos, 206. 

MpaxrTikev, opponitur uvOcKw: 1x.-14. 

mpémovoay, xxvii. 1. Cp. p. 180. 

mpoaryev, i. I. 

mpoaywy6s, XXXil. 7. 

mpoatrodudovat, xli. 2. 

mpoarecos mAovros, dictum ad Platonem 
ridendum, xxix. I. 

TpoyevégTepol, Xili. 4. 

TPOYLVWOKELV, 1X. 126 

mpoeisBadrev dro Twos, tnitium facere 
ab aligua re, Xxil. 2. 
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Tpoekkelmevos, arte expositus, Xi. 1. 

mpoextimrew, xv. 8, XXXViil. I. 

mpoeugaviferdar, xvii. 3. Cp. p. 189. 

Tpo€XELV, XXXIV. I. 

Tponyouuevws, 206. 

mpodects, x. 6. 

mpodvpov, 76, xliv. 2. 

Tpokelmevov, TO, ii. 3, XVi. I. 

mpoxwduvevev, Xvi. 3, 4. 

mpokdounua, xlili, 3. Cp. p. 193. 

mporauBdavery, iv. 2. 

Tpooimtov, XXXVill. 2. 

mwpotouny, e Platone, xxviii. 2. 

MPOS, 1-045 Ns (24) Sle 2 mV 

mpooayyeNia, X. 7. 

Tpooaryer Oat, x. I. 

TpogavaryKkagev, XV. 3. 

Tpocamod.ddvat, 1X. 12, XXil. 4. 

TpooamrTev, XXVii. I. 

mpogBarrew vrdvoiav, movere suspicto- 
nem, XVil. I. 

mpogBuBagew, xv. 5. 

Mpoceropeperv, XV. Q. 

MTpogeKTiKos, attentus, XxVi. 3. 

mpocévaryxos, xliv. 1. Cp. pp. 184, 
189. 

T pooeTrelo Pepe, 1X. 12. 

mpocemiGedaOat, xxx. 1. Cp. p. 189. 

T poem Oewpety, ix. II. 

mpocOnkn, Xxi. 2. 

TpooKeta Oat, Vil. I. 

mpoodwe. (Ty) ampemés, tndecorum ad- 
Spectu, xlili. 3. 

mpoomeptopifer Pat, xxvili. 3. Cp. p. 189. 

mpoonimrev, 206. 

TpooTpa*ywoovmevoy, Vil. I. 

Mpocvmoypagew, xiv, 2, Cp. p. 193. 

Mpoopeperv, i. 4. 

mpoopuns, XXXiv. 2. 

T poo puwvnats, XXV1. 3. 

Tpogwmretov TpayiKdv, XXX. 2. : 

mpdowmov, iV. 7, XIV. I, XXVi. I, XXVil. Ie 

MpoTepnuara WuxiKd, Xliv. 3. 

mporlOecBat, xxii. I, XXXVi. 4, XXXIX. 1. 

WpoTpoTn, XVi. 3. 

WpovTavTav, XVil. 3. 

mpovmoderkvivat, xliii. 6. 


Cp. p. 193. 


mpovTmoKeta Oat, viii. I. 


mpovtoribe Oat; i. 3, 1X. 3. 
mpogpaivecOat, xv. 7. | 
mpopépev, Xxxil. 8. 
MpoxXelv, XiX. I. 

T poxXpyots, XXVil. 2. 
TpoXVGLS, 1X. 13- 


Cp. pp. 180, 189. 


mpowOeiv, XXXil. 4. 

wpwretov, Xill. 4, XXXIll. I, 4, XXKIV. 
1. Cpoip. mez 

TAT MA, XXXill. 4. 

moe. émrTdacev, e Sapphus carmine: 
wae 

IIvypato, 203. Cp. p. to. 

TUKVWOLS, X. Ie : 

mupptixvot, xii, 1. 

m@Aos, ex Anacr., XXxi. I. 


P 


Cp. p. 218. 


aduuia, xliv. IT. 
yma, Xill. 2. 
nTwp, 207. 

OO@tov, TO, XXXIl. 4. 
vOmds, XXXIX. 4. 


a Da On “On “Or “Os 


putrapds, XXXi. I, xliii. 5. 


eee 


Cp--p> 13am 
pwreKds, 192, 207. 
= 


oBévyve@a, metaphorice, xxi. I, xxxiil. 
is 


gemva ovduata, XXX. 2. 


geuvorns MEeyaNoT PETS, Xil. 3. 
oNMALVELY, XXXIX. 2. 
Cp. p. 181. 


c.wmh Tod AvavTos méya, 1X. 2. 


ONMAYTLKOS, XXX. 1, 2. 


oxedac bévra, xl. I. 

oKEMMA, XXXiii., I, XXXVi. 4. 

éoxeupéva, quae meditata 
et cogitata dicuntur, xviii. 2, Xxii. 2. 


oKxémrecOat. 


oKevdgev, XVi. I, xlili. 2. 
oKhvos avOpwrivov, corpus humanum, 
XXXil. §. 

oKnTTOS, Xil. 4- 
okAnporns, xli. 3. 
oKords, Xill. 2. 
coBapés, xviil. I. 
coBeiv, xli. I. , 


Cp. p. 184. 





pwn in oratione Demosthenis, xii. 4. 
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copicpara TAS PNTOpLKAS, XVii. 2. 

copicrns, copiorixds, 207. 

gopol. Kara Tovs copo’s: fortasse unus 
Plato intellegendus: xliv. 7. 

away eis €auTOV, XXXIV. 4. 

omdavios, xliv. I. 

omépua, XVi. 3, xlill. 4. 

orépayos, xilil. 4. Cp. p. 226. 

arnpywos, xl. 4. 

ortypuara, xliii. 3. 

TTOLX ELOY, ll. 2. 

orbéuia iepd, antrum sacrum oraculi 
Delphici, xiii. 2. 

orbuos, 207. 

oToxXaserOai Twos, i. I. 

oTpéperOar ev pécos Tots KWWOUVOLS, XXVI. 
os 

ovyyerns, XXXIX. 3. 

ovyypaua, xxxil. 8. Cp. p. 221. 

ovyypayudriov, 207. 

ovyypadevs, 207. 

ovyKkaradeois, 207. 

ovykaratidecOat, Xxxii. I. 

ovykeipeva (Aiav), coartata, xli. 3. 

ovykw duvevery, ix. 6. Cp. p. 192. 

OUYKWELV, XV. 2, XXIX. 2. 

ovykivyols, XX. 2. 

ovyk\eiewv, Vill. I. 

ovykorn, 207. 

ovykorrewy, xli. 3. 

ovyKopugouv, xxiv. 2. 

ovryKpiots, iv. 2. 

ovyxphodar, xl. 2. 

cv\AauBaverAat, xiv. 3. 

oupBaivew, xX. I, XVil. 3. 

oupBadrew, xliil. 4. 

oupBiagecbar, x. 6. ~ 

oumpaxel TH Uper TA OXHMATA, XV. I. 

ovmperpov, 76, XXXiil. I. 

ovppéerpws (si vera lectio), xxix. I. 

ouppopia, 207. 

TUMTEPUKEVAL, Vill. 2. 

ocupmdnObveryv, XXill. 3. 

TUMTARpwWOLS, Xil. 2. 

ouptroNepeiv, ix. 6. 

ouumTEepovobar, XV. 4. 

TumPepe, ll. 2. 

oun pbéyyerOoar, xxviii. I. 
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ouuguys, xliv. 7. 

cuungwvia, XXXIix. 2. 

ouvaryew els Nav Bpaxd, xiii. 1. 

ouvabpoifew, XXxvVl. 2. 

guvaipects, X. 3. 

ocuwavayKagew, x. 6, XXIl. 4. 

guvavalpely, il. 3. 

ouvavaTréKer Oa, Xx. I. 

ovvaTrokiwduvevev, XXIl. 4. 

owamnrev, xliy. 7. 

cuvvapaiot, 185. 

guvapmocew, XXXIX. 3, xl. 3. 

cuwapmTacas @XETO, XVi. 2. 

ovviewv, xxi. 2. 

avvdEecuos, coniunctio, quam gramma- 
ticl appellant: xxi. I. 

ovvdtariOévat, Vil. 3. 

cuvdcagopeiv, xl. 1. 

ouvdwwKew, Xxi. I, xlill. 5. 

ouvedpevew, X. I. 

ovvedpos, Xl. I. 

ouvex\vegOat, XXXIX. 4. 

Cp. p. 192. 


oUWEKPwVEtY, XXXVII1. 3. 


ouvexmimte, Xli. I. 


ouveuBatvev, ix. IO, Xlll. 4. 

ocuveutimrerv, x. 6. 

ouveuTrveiv, 1x. 11. Cp. p. 189. 

ocuveupaiverv, Xxll. 3. 

guvevOovotdv, Xill. 2, XXXil. 4. 

cuvesomotovaGat, XXxXix. 2. 

ouveTriBaivew, XV. 4. 

guvemikpive, 1.2. Cp. p. 192. 

ouwverrippwvvabat, Xl. 2. 

ouveTiom@acOat, Xxil. 3. Cp. p. 192. 

ouvepyov Kéauou, guod ad ornatum con- 
ducit, XXill. 1. 

owedéerKes Oa, secum rapere, XXXil. I. 

oUvEXNS, Vil. 3, XX. 3, XXXIL 5. 

ovvnbes, TO, XXX1. I. 

ouvnXelv, XXVIll. I, XXXIX. 4. 

ovvOeats, Vill. I, XXX1X. I. 

ctvOXuYus, x. 6. 

oUVLOTAVaL, XI. 2, XXXIV. 3, XXXIX. 4. 

GUVOOOS, x. By KX) Ts 

ovvoikives Oat, xliv. 7. 

guvotkovomovpeva, x..7. Cp. p. 174- 

cvvodov, 70, 207. 

ovuvTAayua, Vv. I- 
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ovvTaéls, Xl. 3. 

ouvratrecOat, conscribere librum: i. I, 
iv. 2. ouvrdarrecOa vd ev, in unum 
contunge, XV. II. 

ovvTeivew, XVill. I. 

OUVTELXLKELV, X. 7+ 

ouvreNely, Vill. 4, XXXIV. 4, XXXIX. I. 
Cprapen tie. 

ovvTopia, xlil. I. 

TvvuTapKEW, Vill. 2, X. I. 

avopopBoupévous, 1X. 14. 
189. 


avoracts, 208. 


Cp. pps 172, 


cvoTnua, xl. I. 

ovoTpépe, xiii. I. 

opadpara, XXXVI. 2. 

opodpov aos, Vill. I. 

opodporns, ix. 13. 

oxeO0v, XVii. 2. 

TXETLS, X. 76 

oXHMa, XVi. I. 

oxnmaTia, figurae cum significatione 
contemptus, xvii. I. 

oXNmaTiopos, XVi. 2, XVill. I. 

oxoAacTLiKOs, 208. 

oxoAKos, 208. 

owgerOat, Vil. 3. 

cwudriov Odov THs IAd6os, ix. 13. 

TwuaToeLdéoTEepov, XXiv. f. Cp. p. I9QI. 

owyuatoroetc Oat, xl. I. 


As 


AWELS) We Ay Mle) XoXo 2) KOC a eye 

Tamewés, ili. 4, 1X. 10, XXXlil. 2, XXXV. 
ae Suubls 2 

TaTTEW WTO VOMOV, XXXili. 5. 

TAXOS, Xll. 4, XXXIV. 4. 

reiver 000s éml TA UWA, Xiil. 2. 

Cp. p. 193. 

rédeov, xli. 1. Cp. p. 208. 

Tedeovoupyetobat, xliv. 8. 

TENET PopovmeEva, XIV. 3. 

TEXM,. We Lig KKMLe Uy, CN ee 

rexvirns pyrwp, xvil. I. Cp. p. 192. 

Texvoypados, xii. I. Cp. p. 244. 

Texvonroyia, 208. 

Tnpelv €v KaTaKkanvWel, XVile 3. 
Dp: 176, ©es, 


TEKMNPLOOV, XXVIll. 2. 


Cp. 


INDICES 


TANMOVWS, XXX1. IT, 

Toia Kal Toia NEVE, XXVil. I. 

TOAMA METAPOPHV, XXXIl. 4. 

TOAUNMA NEKTLKOV, XXXVIlL. 5. 

ToAMnpd, Td, XXXil. 3. 

TOVOS, 1X. 13, XXXUVage 

Tomnyopia, 189, 208. 

TOTS, lll. 5, ix. 8, xil. 2, xxxil. 6. 

Tpayikhn pias, XV. 3. 

Tpépev, xliv. 2. 

Tpomo., TpomtKds, 208. 

Tpoxato., xli. 1. 

Tuyxdvew. ovX O TUXWY, IX. Q. 
KV alee 


_ TUTos, 208. 


Y 


‘vylys, XXxill. I, xliv. Q. 


vypos, de oratore, xxxiv. 2, 3. 
VdpwmriKovd oddév Enporepor, iii. 4. 
tAy, X. I, Xi 4, Rie 
Umaxpos, Xxxiv. I. Cp. p. 192n. 
vravTav, Xvi. 4. 

vméx, ex Homero, x. 6. 
vrevavrios, ill. 4. Cp. p. 192. 
UTEVaVTLWOELS, KATA, XXXVili. I. 
vmép, 188. 

Ymepaipey, ill. 4, xv. 8, XXxvi. 3. 


Pp. 192. 


Cp. 


vrepBaivew, Xv. 10. 


dmepBaddev, Vil. I, XVi. 2. 

vmépBaots, VrepBardy, XXil. I, 3. 

vrepBiBagew, Xxil. 2. 

YrepBoAn, ix. 5, XXiiie 4, XXXVill. I, 

vrepéxTTwots, xv. §. 

vmepnuepos, xiv. 3. Cp. p. 176. 

vrepueyéeOns, XXXiil, 2, Xliv. I. 

Ymepopav, Vii. I. 

Umepoxy, XVii. I, XXXVi. 4, XXXViil. 3. 
Cp. p. 192: 

vreprelvew, X. I, 
Cp. p. 210. 

dmrepppovety, XXXV. 2. 

Ureppurs, i. 4, 1X. 4, XVI. 2. 

Ureppuds, xliii. 2. Cp. p. 192. 

vmoyvou (€&), ex tempore, xviii. 2, XXil. 
3. Cp. p. 192. 


xii. 5, GORRviE 9: 
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UmoGeotsei. 1, V. I, 1X. 12, XXXVili. 2, 
<EXIX. 1. 

Yrokeluevov (76), i. I, XXili. 4. 

vroxpovew, pedem supplodere, xi. 2. 

brokauBaveuw, xliv. 6. 

Urépynua, UrouynuaTti~erbar, 208. 

vmrdvoua, XVil. I, 2. 

_ VTOvodTEt, ili. I. 

Umromros, XVii. I. 

broriGec@at, V. T, Xiv. 2. 

vmotiuyots, Xxxil. 3. Cp. p. 181. 

Umropepew, ill. 3, 1X. II, xvi. 4. Cp, 
p- 209. 

Uroxwpelv, ix. 13. 

voTepopypmia, XIV. 3. 

vonyetoOat, i. 4. 

UpioTavat, ii. 2, Xil. I, 

Ugos, i. 4. 

bYnyopia, Vill. I, Xiv. I. 

Dagnov weno. i. i, Xiili. 3, xliv. 1. Cp, 
Pp. 209. 

bwndomroids, XXVill. I, XXxil. 6. Cp. 
p- 189. 

bWnropavys, XXiv. I. 

Upos, Vow, 209, 210. 


} 


pavTragecbal, xv. 2. 

Ganndoia Vi, 1, XV. 1, xiii. 3. Cp. 
p. 210. 

pavTracua, ix. 6. 

pépev, XIX. 2, XXxXIil. 
xliii. 3. 

gnoly, il. I, XxXix. I. 
1oO, 222. 

pOdavew, xvi. 4; XIX. I, XXVil. I. 

pbéyyerGat, de scriptore, xiv. 3. 

pret, amat, solet, V. 1, XXi. I. 

prnbovia, xliv. 6. 

pidonoyelto Par, XXix. 2. 

piromvOov, 70, ix. II. 

prroverkia, xxxiil. 8. Cp. p. 181. 

gidoverkoTepov, adverbialiter, xiii. 4. 
Cp: Pp: 102. 

giAOToves, cum infinitivo, xv. 3. 

prroxpynuaria, xliv.6, Cp. p. 192. 

proylov, XXXV. 4. 

prowwdns, 211. 


Cp. p. 185. 


Cp. p. 189. 


Re KK. 4, 


Cpe pp. 177, 
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oBepos, iii. 1, ix. 7. 

porBagerv, Vill. 4. 

poiBacriKds, xiii. 2. 

po.Bornmros, xvi. 2. 

@opd, MW. 2, XX, 2, XXI. 2, XXXII, 4. 

gpopBed. opBeds &rep, e Soph., ili. 2; 
sine capistro, vel (ut poeta noster) 7zo¢ 
in government, 

Cp. p. 189. 


méppacrat, xlill. I. 


gpopraywryetv, xlili. 4. 
ppacer. 
Pacers, il, 1, Villy 1, XI, 4, XXX. 1. 
ppacrikos, xii. 5, XXX. I, Xxxii. 6. 
@povety, ix. 3, X. 3, XV1. 2. 
ppovnua, ix. 3, xliv. 2, 3. 
Ppovnwarias, 1X. 4. 

gppoupetv, xliv. 6. 

@UCLKGS, XXXV. 4. 
disputationes de rerum 
natura, Xi. 5. 

He SA Si Skis 25 SSN ty 


Pvovodorviat, 


pvous, 1X. 
SOMA 4 

guowdns, XXVill. I. 

gwrval, verba, xlill. 5. 

Qwvely. Wepwvnrat, XXXIX. 4. 

guwvnes, xl. 1. 

Pwvynrikn WvuXH, XXX. I. 

@wpiov Tt, iv. 5. Cp. Ael. de Mat. 
Anim. xiv. 5. 

Pos, lumen, XXX. 2. 


x 


xXaipew, XxXxll. 6, XXXVi. 4. 

xXaNav, XXXViil. I. 

xXadwos, metaphorice, ii. 2. Cp.p. 245. 

xXapaxrhp mabous addnOécraros, xxii. I. 

Mepis a2, xxxdy-2.° Cp. p. 193. 

xXapTa. BuBAiwv, e Theopompo, xiii. 2. 

xXadvos, zwants, ill, 4, Vil. 1. Cp. 
Oz 

Xetmappous, Xxxii. 1. Cp. p. 192. 

NEW, Xl. 3, XX. 3, XXXIV. 2, 

xe0ua, xill. I. 

XNpEevew, Vill. 3. 

xXoipidva KNatovTa, e Zoili dicto, ix. 14. 

XOPNYHUATA pos TpUPHy, xliii. 4. 

Xpewwdns, XXX. 2. 

Xpnowmdety, xii. 2. Cp. p. 192, 

XpnoTropabeiv, xpnorouddera, 211. 
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xpovos, verbum artis metricae, xxxix. 
Ale 

xvas, de Ciceronis dictione, xii. 4, 5. 

Xwpetv, animo concipere, ix. g. Cp. 
ps 172. 


wv 


pry Kal’ éauriv evvoia, sententia ipsa 
per sé Sine voce, ix. 2; WAN vonots, 
tenuis sententia, XxVill. 2. 


puyuara, spiramenta, xX. 4. 
p. 174. 

PixerOat, x. 3, xii. 3, XXVil. I. 

Wuxpov, 76, ili, 3, v. I. 

Pux porns, ili. 4. 


0 


@dapiov, carntiuncula, xli. 2. 
wvetc bar THs Wux7s, xliv. 9. 


Cp. 
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